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JOHN FEE EMBREE 

It is fitting that vvc dedicate this book to John F. Embrcc, who 
early recognized the need for this study and shared in its formu¬ 
lation. In the summer of 1950, Dr. Embree prepared a cultural 
analysis of exchange programs for UNESCO and drafted 
recommendations for evaluation studies. He summed up his 
analysis in these words: 'The realization that exchange of 
persons is the essence of culture contact and resulting culture 
change should in itself lead to better understanding of its 
processes and functions, and lead to more intelligent direction 
of these processes.” 

In December of 1950, Dr. Embree participated in a con¬ 
sultative conference of social scientists, convened by The Hazen 
Foundation, which framed the main outlines of the pilot project 
described in this book. His untimely death meant not only the 
loss to us of a good friend but also the loss of a great spirit and 
an outstanding student of cross-cultural relations for the social 
sciences. 



Preface 


W IDESPREAD AGREEMENT that “cXchangC ol pClSODS is tllC CS- 
sence ol culture contact and resulting culture change’’ has 
emphasized the need lor better understanding and more intelligent 
direction ol exchange programs. To satisly this need, a number ol 
studies are being developed by social scientists. This book reports 
a study ol the ellectiveness ol loreign education among Indian na¬ 
tionals. 

The objective ol this report is twolold: hrst, to present the results 
ol a field investigation in India ol the consequenees ol a Western 
education; and, second, to present proposals derived from the find¬ 
ings that may be ol practical aid to policymakers and administrators 
interested in exchange ol persons iK'tween countries. 

In order to become lamiliar with the cultural lorms and social 
lile ol returned loreign-educatcd persons, the investigators concen¬ 
trated their field work in one part of India. Using the investigative 
methods of anthropology and sociology, they interviewed returned 
students and analyzed their roles within this environmental setting. 

The study consists of five chapters, any one of which may be 
examined apart from the others. The first chapter describes the kind 
of persons in India who study abroad and the aims for which a 
foreign education is sought as commonly expressed in India and in 
the West. The former is essential to an understanding of the social 
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groups from which individuals go abroad and of the groups into 
which they move after their return; the latter is essential to a clarifi' 
cation of assumptions regarding the purposes of foreign education. 
Criteria for the selection of the sample of foreign-educated in India 
with which the study is concerned and the methods employed in 
the research are also described. 

Chapter 2 is concerned with changes in the character and outlook 
of Western-educated Indians—changes that are associated with their 
foreign education. Attention is given to the traits that individuals 
had prior to their visits abroad, to the changes that the foreign ex¬ 
perience brought about, and to the modification of these changes 
subsequent to the individuals' return. In addition to the tracing of 
the content and causes of the changes common to the foreign-edu¬ 
cated and the indication of individual differences in response to the 
foreign experience, illuminating contrasts between those who studied 
in Britain and those who studied in America are pointed out. 

The third chapter centers about a key problem, namely, the role 
of the foreign-educated in the transfer of modern science, technical 
skills, and Western business and industrial methods to the home 
country. 

The fourth chapter is concerned with the questions: Do persons 
who have studied and lived in another country acquire a genuine 
understanding of that country? And are they able to communicate 
this understanding to others in their own society? The authors sug¬ 
gest a set of norms for e\'aluating what is meant by international 
understanding and describe the images of the United Kingdom and 
of the United States that are prevalent among the persons who 
have studied in those countries. They also indicate qualities that 
make a foreign-educated person influential within his social groups 
and the conditions under which he can exert influence. The per¬ 
ceptive analysis of the interrelationship of knowledge, values, and 
power is especially instructive, for it enables the reader to grasp the 
complex of variables that enter into the attitudes that foreign-edu¬ 
cated Indians have toward current world tensions. 
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In Chapter 5 a series of recommendations for consideration by 
those directly concerned with exchange programs are presented. 
Supporting evidence is provided to enable the reader to assess in¬ 
dependently the merits of each proposal. Mindful of existing re¬ 
sources and practices, the authors develop a series of constructive 
ideas that are modest in scope vet crucial for the achievement of the 
ends desired. 

The Hazen Foundation undertook this inquiry into some of the 
long-range aspects of exchange programs, including both the experi¬ 
ence and the influence of returnees, in order to gain a better under¬ 
standing of such enterprises and thereby to make them more useful 
to the individuals and {peoples concerned. That Professor John 
Useem and Dr. Ruth Useem became interested in the inquiry and 
then available as Directors was fortunate and has assured leadership 
for the venture with just the combination of skills, imagination, and 
experience deemed most essential. The research design was drafted 
by a group of social scientists who collaborated with the Directors 
in developing the plan. As part of its Area Research Center program, 
Michigan State College joined the Foundation in co-sponsoring the 
study. 

The Foundation welcomes this opportunity to express its gratitude 
to all those who helped to develop the project and especially to John 
and Ruth Useem, who conducted the study and prepared their 
report with distinction. If their insights into the experience of for¬ 
eign study and the methodology of evaluating it stimulate thought 
and discussion among those directly concerned and add impetus to 
further exploration of these crucial aspects of intercultural experi¬ 
ence, the purpose of the inquiry will have been amply fulfilled. 

New Haven, Conn, Paul J. Braisted 

September 1954 president, the hazen foundation 
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The Nature of This Study 


O NI* OF THF most far-reaching changes, in a century of pro¬ 
found change, involves the relationship between the Western 
and non-Western worlds. Modern science and technology, accul¬ 
turation and world markets, and redistribution of power are making 
the old East-West divisions obsolete. The backw^ard economies and 
lower levels of living of the non-Western world are no longer viewed 
as normal; the more adx anced countries are endeavoring to aid the 
development of the less well endowed. The latter, in turn, are ac¬ 
tively seeking the knowledge and the means to develop along modern 
lines. In this historical context, the age-old custom of interchange of 
students between societies has taken on new significance. 

In such a world setting, it is perhaps fitting that one of the recent 
developments has been the use of modern science in the appraisal 
of events and the direction of social change. One of the areas in 
which the methods of social science have thus been applied com¬ 
prises the evaluation of the effectiveness of programs of student 
exchange. This study is but one of a scries of studies designed to 
assess the long-range consequences of the interchange of members 
of different societies and to recommend further action on the basis 
of the findings. 
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As a pilot study it is confined to Indian students who have taken 
training in the United Kingdom and in the United States and is 
designed to explore the results of a foreign education for the person, 
for his society, and for cross-cultural relations. Feasibility compelled 
us to limit our universe of study. If we were to comprehend the full 
scope of the exchange of students, our study would have had to 
include Asian, African, and Western students in India, and Indian 
students in other countries. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FOREIGN EDUCATED^ 
Country of Foreign Study 

Most Indians who have gone abroad for an education have at¬ 
tended schools in either the United Kingdom or the United States. 
Smaller numbers have gone to schools on the European continent— 
France, Germany, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Portugal, and Italy; others 
have studied in the three Commonwealth countries—Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, and New Zealand; and still others have gone to Japan, China, 
Russia, and Mexico. 

In the modern era, Indians began to go abroad for foreign study 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. Prior to 1900, however, 
only a few students went, but after the turn of the century, the 
number began to increase. The increase was related to these factors: 
(1) the disintegration of the opposition by the orthodox, who deemed 
study abroad an irreligious act that warranted the drastic punish¬ 
ment of throwing the returned traveler out of caste; (2) the increas¬ 
ing employment advantages in being foreign-educated; (3) the ex- 

^For those who have been educated in a foreign country and who are residing in 
India, Indians have a series of terms: foreign-educated, foreign-returned, foreign- 
trained, foreign-qualified, Western-educated, and so on. Although there are some 
shades of difference among these terms, we have used them interchangeably in this 
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pansion of the educated population who were able to enroll for a 
higher education in foreign universities and colleges; (4) the emer¬ 
gence in certain segments of India of a social style of life that in¬ 
cluded study abroad; (5) the realization among social leaders that 
the Western world had much to offer in the wav of modern knowl¬ 
edge and skills that were useful for the future development of 
India; and (6) the creation of funds and programs to help Indians 
obtain a foreign education. 

From the end of World War I until the depression in the 19ii0 s, 
Indian students went to England by the shipload. During these 
years, some, motivated partly by hostility to the British regime in 
India, chose to study elsew4iere—mainly in Japan, on the continent 
of Europe, and in the United States. The United States attracted 
students when it became knowm not only as a leading nation in 
the world but also as a place where it w^as possible for the student 
to support himself wdiile going to school. After World War II there 
was another w'avc of student emigrants. Just before World War II 
there were 1500 Indians enrolled in academic institutions of the 
United Kingdom, and in 1951-1952 there were alx)ut 3250. Be¬ 
tween 100 and 200 Indian students were in American schools prior 
to World War II, and in 1953-1954 there w^ere 1486. The postwar 
surge also raised the number of students in other countries to new 
highs. 

Indians comprise the largest single group of overseas students in 
the United Kingdom, and currently they rank third in order of 
number among foreign students in the United States.'^ There are 
at least three reasons why the main flow of Indian students has 
been to Great Britain. (1) When the British ruled India, the gov¬ 
ernment encouraged Indians to study in the homeland by a firm 


^The numbers and relative ranking fluctuate from year to year. The Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education in its 1934 annual census lists the following countries as having 
over 1000 students in the United States: Ginada (4775), China (2535), India 
(1486), Philippine Islands (1388), Japan (1294), Mexico (1288). Colombia 
(1207), and Germany (1037). From Education for One World, May 1954. 
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policy of giving them preference in employment over those edu¬ 
cated in other countries. To study in America was to risk being hard 
put to it to get a suitable appointment in the administration, in 
foreign-owned firms, or in the colleges and universities controlled 
by the government, since American degrees were not considered 
equivalent to British degrees. Following Indian independence, the 
official policy of discrimination against the American-trained Indian 
w^as abolished, and the social pressure to study only in the United 
Kingdom has largely receded. In many of the traditional academic 
fields British degrees still carry higher prestige than do those from 
American schools, but in technical fields and in the applied sciences, 
American degrees are becoming more highly esteemed. 

(2) An education for a foreign student costs less per year in the 
United Kingdom than in the United States, and this disparity has 
increased by nearly 25 percent during the past few years.^ Any 
single set of figures is likely to be somewhat misleading owing to 
the wide range of individual expenditures. We computed the total 
remembered outlays, including the transportation costs to and from 
a foreign country and the costs of living in that country, for our 
sample population. 1 he average yearly outlay for an Indian student 
prior to independence was Rs 4800 in Britain and Rs 6000 in 
America. Since then, the mean annual expenditure has been slightly 
under Rs 7000 in the United Kingdom and Rs 12,500 in the United 
States. Because of a difference in the average length of stay in each 
country, the full amount spent by the student in the United King¬ 
dom is considerably smaller. More than half the students in the 
United Kingdom return to India at the end of two years, whereas 
only a third of those in the United States leave for home after the 
same lapse of time. 

(3) The tradition of studying in the United Kingdom is well 
entrenched in many Indian families, who are accustomed to send 


^Devaluation of Indian money in relation to the American dollar is an important ele¬ 
ment in this change. Before 1949, 1 rupee had an exchange value of about one third 
of a dollar and after that date, a value of about one fifth of a dollar. 
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their sons and daughters abroad for foreign study. Only recently 
has study in America Ix^come an acceptable alternative in some social 
circles and the fashion in others. 


Trends in Types of Foreign Study 

The following fourfold classification of the kind of education 
received in the West helps to put various types of training into 
perspective. The largest group comprises individuals who attend 
academic institutions of higher learning. In the earlier years students 
went abroad primarily to qualify for a B.A. degree. Although the 
degree in the arts or humanities was not, in a strict sense, a profes¬ 
sional one, it served as one in fact, for it enabled the Indian gradu¬ 
ate to obtain a position in the administrative services or in teaching. 
A second option was to study law or medicine, for some time the 
only other professional careers open to Indians. 

After about 1920, the natural and social sciences, engineering, 
agriculture, and other technical disciplines became respectable and 
available occupations that enabled the holder of such a degree to 
obtain gainful work after his return to India. Since the 1940's, a 
high premium has been placed on specialized forms of technical 
skills, which by the end of the decade had been fairly well narrowed 
down to such fields as agronomy, statistics, and electrical engineer¬ 
ing. This newer emphasis developed out of several beliefs: (1) that 
after independence and the subsequent withdrawal of the British 
there would be an acute shortage of technicians; (2) that these 
fields would be important in the development of the country; and 
(3) that there would be an expansion of Indian-owned industrial 
enterprises. In spite of these changes in the homeland, the flow of 
Indians who enrolled for a B.A. degree continued, even though the 
government was not entirely convinced that many of them would 
be able to use the degree to improve their prospects in life. From 
1930 on, in report after report from the Education Department in 
London the large number of Indian students *\vho come here to 
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take vague courses in Arts and Sciences which, even if successfully 
completed, are not in themselves qualifications for employment and 
besides could equally well have been taken at Indian universities” 
was viewed with apprehension. A substantial number, however, 
still migrate overseas to earn a B.A. degree, and they travel mostly 
to England for that level of training. Nevertheless, a preponderant 
majority of students in both the United Kingdom and the United 
States have graduate training in a profession or a technical field as 
their formal goal. 

A second and more recently developed type of training abroad 
consists of practical experience in foreign enterprises, such as fac¬ 
tories, hospitals, laboratories, and commercial offices. For a few, the 
training is an integral part of their academic course, but for most, 
the work experience is acquired apart from any academic curriculum. 
Some arc sent abroad by foreign-owned firms for the purpose of 
getting firsthand knowledge about the company’s operations before 
being a.ssigned to a job in the company’s Indian branch. Others go 
from Indian-owned firms to study comparable industries or to learn 
certain skills. And still others, on their own initiative, go to gain 
practical experience that will improve their bargaining power or to 
master the organization and management of a going concern, so that 
the knowledge can be used in setting up a similar concern in India. 

A more traditional class of students is made up of young people 
who as children or young adolescents are sent to foreign schools. 
With only occasional visits back home during vacations, these in¬ 
dividuals often attend a succession of foreign schools until they 
reach early adulthood. Upon completion of a higher education, they 
return to take their places in Indian society. Formerly this type of 
education was confined to the elite. At the present time it seems 
to be growing in popularity among sections of the nouveau riche 
families who are eager to have their children ‘properly educated” 
along Western lines. Most frequently the children are sent to British 
schools. 

Finally, there is a group of persons who go abroad for short trips 
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in the form ol study tours. This category includes persons who visit 
a number of different countries to make firsthand observations of a 
specific subject: how government agencies deal with their welfare 
problems, the recent developments in the textile industry, the newer 
methods or techniques in a science, and the like. Sometimes edu¬ 
cational tours last from several months to more than a year, and 
during that time the individual is seeking to understand Western 
thinking or to find in a more advanced country potentialities for 
improving Indian life. 

Until comparatively recently, only men went overseas to get an 
education. Although occasionally in the early years of the present 
century a woman studied abroad, the practice did not become com¬ 
monplace until the last few decades. There has been a recent increase 
in the number of women seeking training in the West; nevertheless, 
the number remains comparatively small. There are now about 300 
Indian women students in England and nearly 190 in America. 


Class Background 

The bulk of the foreign-educated are middle class both in social 
origin and in present status. Families of the old aristocracy and 
families that have only recently accumulated great wealth are not 
without members who have studied abroad. These elites, however, 
seldom have a family tradition that impels them to send successive 
generations to Cambridge or M.I.T. or even to Indian colleges and 
universities for a higher education.'* 1 here arc, of course, foreign- 
educated who come from poor families, but the lower classes or¬ 
dinarily have not been able to finance higher education for their 
children either at home or abroad. 

Within the middle classes the economic position of the families 


^Cf. D. P. Mukerji, Modern Indian Culture (Bombay: Hind Kitabs Ltd., 2nd cd., 
1948), and Bruce T. McCully, English Education and the Origins of Indian National- 
ism (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940). 
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from which the foreign-trained come has proved to he surprisingly 
unstable. In many cases the economic status of the family has 
changed during the life of the person. The last fifteen years, in 
particular, have been marked by fluidity as a consequence of the 
changes in India precipitated by World War II, independence, the 
partition of the subcontinent into India and Pakistan, inflation, and 
the realignment of power within the country. The life histories of 
the foreign-returned disclosed cases in which the person belonged 
to a family that was rated as Ix'ing upper-middle class when he was 
a child and is now rated as middle-middle, or in which the reverse 
was true. A number who w ent overseas at a time when their families 
occupied a certain station in the community returned home to a 
family whose status had changed appreciably. These changes more 
often have been alterations in economic fortune than in social rank. 
The middle classes, in general, have been under severe pressures, 
for, unlike the upper classes, they have only limited reserves to draw 
upon, and, unlike the lower classes, there are only a limited number 
of gainfully employed in the household. 

Stated broadly, the families of the foreign-educated in the upper- 
middle class aim less toward climbing into the highest class than 
toward bolstering their position in society and guarding against 
slipping downward in a precarious world. The foreign-trained may 
count as a family asset, but, except for families that have suffered 
an economic disaster, they arc not viewed as the indispensable cle¬ 
ment that assures status survival. l.x)wer-middle-class families depend 
on the foreign-trained to help them move up a level or at least to 
prevent the fearful drop into the lower social classes. Families of 
the middle-middle class appear to be neither so self-sufficient nor so 
dependent on their foreign-trained members. 

A striking change seems to have taken place in the class back¬ 
ground of those with American educations. Before independence, 
40 percent of our sample Indian students in the United States and 
only 5 percent in the United Kingdom were self-supporting. Young 
people from poor homes went on a shoestring for an education in 
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America. Some worked on a ship for their passage, and many got 
jobs soon after their arrival to cover their needs. Lately the oppor¬ 
tunity to come with slim resources has been curtailed. The United 
States now reejuires the prospective student to prove before departure 
from India that he has the means with which to meet his expenses 
and restricts the amount of gainful employment that he can do on a 
student visa. The lower*middle-class student must obtain funds in 
India or gix'c up his dream of studying in America. Furthermore, 
there is a tendency among more of the upper-middle-class families 
to send their children to the United States for advanced training. 
No significant change is evident in the class background of Indian 
students in Britain; families of moderate means and high ambitions 
continue, as in the past, to save up sufficient funds over the years 
to finance their children’s education there as do the wealthy families 
who send their young. 


Means of Support During Stay Abroad 

A breakdown of the financial sources that support the Indian 
student overseas is bound to be somewhat deceptive. It is a common 
practice to combine funds obtained from a variety of sources—family 
savings, gifts and loans from relatives, scholarships from Indian and 
Western schools, government .scholarships, part loans and part grants- 
in-aid from community trusts, and so on. There are hidden subsidies, 
as well, that cannot be computed, such as the pattern of Indian fami¬ 
lies' maintenance of the wives and children of students while they 
are abroad. 

The data we collected indicate that two out of five rely primarily 
on their families to meet the costs of their foreign education. The 
young and those who have not held jobs in India are supported far 
more often by the family than are others. Indian government grants- 
in-aid for foreign training were limited in scope before independence. 
Under the British, study leaves were authorized for persons in the 
permanent administrative services at the end of five years and pro- 
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vided roughly for the continuation of one half of the person’s salary 
during the period overseas. Another program provided for the send¬ 
ing of permanent government employees on deputation for special 
training of observation and allowed a larger grant for support than 
the preceding one. Also of lohg standing are the university-granted 
overseas scholarships, some of which ha\'e been indirectly financed 
by the government. These have been continued into the present. 

Indian government programs took a new direction after 1945. An 
inventory of the country’s manpower in the sciences, the technical 
fields, and the professions showed a serious deficit in relation to 
the anticipated development of the country.^ As a result, an Over¬ 
seas Scholarships Scheme was adopted. The Union and the State 
governments in cooperation sent about 890 students to the West. 
In 1948 the schedule was revised downward after it became ap¬ 
parent that the supply of the newly foreign-educated exceeded the 
prevailing demand. A modified scheme on a limited scale has been 
continued. In addition, informal arrangements have been worked 
out by which private firms and the governments share the cost of 
industrial training and working experience abroad for a small group 
of men. 

International organizations and foreign governments have devel¬ 
oped a variety of programs for the exchange of students in the post¬ 
war years. The Colombo Plan of the Commonwealth of Nations has 
arranged for the sending of 500 Indians to study in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. Several United 
Nations agencies provide for study tours. The American govern¬ 
ment through the LI.S. Educational Foundation in India and the 
Foreign Operations Administration (formerly known as the Tech¬ 
nical Cooperation Administration or Point Four) awarded 200 
grants-in-aid for foreign study to Indian students in 1951 and con¬ 
tinues to subsidize Indian students in America. A number of Euro- 


'^Report of the Scientific Manpower Committee (New Delhi: Ministry of Education, 
1949). 
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pean governments have invited Indian technicians and scientists to 
come for further training to their countries. 

Altogether, 20 percent of the British and 6 percent of the Ameri¬ 
can cases in our pre-independence sample had their education paid 
for by some governmental scheme. Since independence, the percent¬ 
age has more than doubled among those educated in the United 
Kingdom and multiplied five times for those educated in the United 
States.® 

Trust lunds set up by subcastes to help their own members and 
community funds open to Indians of any group, although still used, 
have declined in importance; their usage has fallen off by one half 
among the American-educated and by one third among the British- 
educated. Unlike other forms of assistance, many of the community 
funds for overseas study are loans to l)e paid back with interest. Still, 
when no outright grant-in-aid is available, or when the aid covers 
only part of the costs, these funds are tapped. After independence, 
18 percent of those trained in Britain and 10 percent of those trained 
in the United States were financed in whole or in part by com¬ 
munity trust funds. 

Since independence, private groups, foundations, and industries 
have financed almost a fifth of the foreign-educated. These include 
such groups as International Rotary, the American Association of 
University Women, the Methodist Church, the Rockefeller, Wat- 
temul, and Ford Foundations, the Institute of International Edu- 
ciation, Burmah Shell, General Motors, and the, United States 
Rubber Company. In addition, many Indian students are given 
scholarships and fellowships by Western institutions; such sources 
of aid are of long standing, but they have become more common in 
the past few years. 


®The main reason for the higher rate of increase in the American cases is that Indian 
policies, as mentioned above, have changed. The few who were sent under public 
grants before 1947 were aided by princely states rather than by the British adminis¬ 
tration. Government policy under the Overseas Scholarships Scheme called for the 
sending of approximately equal numbers to the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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THE AIMS OF A FOREIGN EDUCATION 

Any appraisal ol a social enterprise that straddles two or more 
cultures must take into account the expectations and assumptions 
of the members of both societies, llie aims of a foreign education 
cannot be isolated from the environment in which they originate; 
they are related to economic, political, and educational conditions 
within a society, to the relationships between societies, and to 
changes in perspective in response to the dynamic processes of 
historical development. 

It is tempting to assume that in the interchange of students be¬ 
tween countries the interests of both sets of participants are much 
alike. In reality, there are disparities in points of view, both wathin 
and between societies, that preclude a true evaluation of aims. To 
analyze this point further, a comparison is made of the opinions of 
Indians, British, and Americans about the aims of a foreign educa¬ 
tion and the environments in which these three sets of aims are 
formulated. 

A summary of the opinions on the present need for a foreign 
education expressed to us by Indian leaders in government, business, 
and education shows that these leaders give primacy to the forma¬ 
tion of a class of trained men able to occupy positions of responsi¬ 
bility and capable of adapting their foreign-acquired knowledge to 
Indian conditions. I'lie leaders mention the need for educated per¬ 
sons w^ho dedicate themselves to contributing to the country's devel¬ 
opment, which demands skill in utilizing local resources, realism in 
proposals on the transference of modern methods and technology to 
India, and competence which can produce better-than-average re¬ 
sults in the performance of their work. They also want the foreign- 
trained persons to be able to exercise discrimination in what they 
learn in another country—in their personal habits, ideas, and values. 

I’here are many thoughtful persons in India who are troubled not 
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only by the number oi students who seek foreign training in the 
West but also by the changes that take place in the students. Al¬ 
though only a few of these thoughtful observers challenge the worth¬ 
whileness of foreign training at this time, many are concerned about 
the advisability of lorcign study for the young and inexperienced, 
the ability of the holder of a foreign degree to readjust to Indian 
standards, the capacity of the country to absorb the foreign-trained 
in useful work, and the extent to wliich Western knowledge and 
practices can be constructi\'ely applied by the foreign-trained to the 
solution of Indian problems. Although opinions differ as to the time, 
there is a strong underlying hope that sometime in the foreseeable 
future India will be able to provitle a larger part of its own educa¬ 
tional needs. 

A review of the /\merican literature on the exchange of persons 
reveals points of view which, although not in conflict with the above 
opinions, diff er in emphasis. These differences reflect a fundamental 
distinction between the iwo countries—the preoccupation of India 
with internal affairs and that of the United States with external 
affairs. American discussants of the exchange of students comment 
on the importance of such aims as solidifying the free world and 
building 'a greater spirit of unity, hope, and determination among 
free people,” creation of “positive attitudes of respect for America; 
a better accjuaintance with and understanding of her people,” pro¬ 
motion of “greater f riendliness among foreign students” so that after 
their return they will translate “the American way of life into terms 
which their own people will understand.” 

In a discussion of this difference, Indian informants will acknowl¬ 
edge the desirability of better international understanding, and 
some may mention that the student abroad is a “cultural ambassa¬ 
dor,” but this topic was seldom broached by the informants we met. 
When we introduced the subject, they conceded that it was a good 
thing and then passed on to other subjects that seemed of greater 
immediate significance. One informant in India aptly explained: 
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We don’t give much tliought to international policies on this 
subject because we had no policy under foreign rule that was 
our own. The going of students abroad was not to broaden 
understanding of the world; going abroad was a way to better 
one’s position and to serve the country. Foreign policy was a 
matter between governments and not for people. We are like 
Americans were some years ago. 

The combination of youth, education, and the desire to help in 
the development of a country that is earnestly struggling to advance 
has an e.special appeal for American discussants, for these values are 
congruent with American values. The Indians we met agree with 
Americans as to the v\'orthwhilcness of America’s helping to train 
the future leaders of a country that is not so well endowed; but they 
are more skeptical about what youth can do and prefer to place their 
trust in mature persons who have had practical experience and have 
reached a stage in life where their judgments arc likely to be wiser. 
Americans tend to be more hopeful about the transfer of American 
technology and methods of dealing with problems by means of for¬ 
eign students than are most of our Indian informants. American 
conferences on the exchange of students pay much less attention to 
what would fit the requirements of a country such as India than 
do Indian groups concerned with the same problem. 

British conceptions have been revised as the nation’s position with 
respect to India has changed from that of the superordinate to that 
of an associate in the Commonwealth. A foreign power governing 
a subordinate people had to have loyal assistants among the gov¬ 
erned to aid in its administration. The basis of British educational 
schemes for over a hundred years was epitomized by Macaulay in 
his classic statement of 1835: 

We must at present do our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions we govern, a class of 
persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and intellect. 
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The architects of British policies aspired to create a new elite 
imbued with Western culture who would aid in the '‘diffusion of 
the Arts, Science, Philosophy and Literature of Europe/’ An inde¬ 
pendent India established a new framework within which the British 
aims of an education for overseas students correspond more closely 
to those of America than to those of India. 

Indian students in Britain, however, are not viewed in the same 
light as in America. Americans feel the need to inform the people 
of India about the American way of life and to dispel anti-American 
attitudes in India; the British are free of these self-imposed burdens, 
l^he British assume that most Indians are reasonably well informed 
about the British national character and international policies; they 
are not impelled to build up a fund of good will, for, since inde¬ 
pendence, British prestige in India has been high. Furthermore, the 
British are less anxious-about l^eing liked and understood by others 
than are Americans. The Indian student in England is still regarded 
as an intermediary between Britain and India, but there is not the 
same degree of intensity or sense of mission as in America. The 
United States as a new world power and as the pivotal leader of 
the democratic nations in the world of power has a different environ¬ 
ment from that of the British in which to view the foreign student. 

As the leaders of any society talk about the aims of an enterprise 
that is of public concern, their attention is mobilized around the 
fulfillment of many different social needs. Thus, it is hoped that 
a foreign education can provide simultaneously many types of bene¬ 
fits—the training of promising individuals for future leadership, the 
development of skills and knowledge that will prove useful to a 
country that is in short supply of both, the cultivation of good will 
and mutual understanding between nations, and so on. All these 
declared ends may be achieved in varying degrees; yet, they do not 
form a single, integrated unit, and each end is affected by a different 
set of circumstances. Thus, it is necessary to untangle the assump¬ 
tions in order to discover the factors that bear directly upon the 
possible accomplishment of such disparate aims. 
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HOW THIS STUDY WAS MADE 
Locale of the Study 

We spent the period of a year in 1953-1954 gathering the life 
histories of a sample of 110 foreign-educated men and women: trac¬ 
ing their pix'sent roles in the world of work, exploring the influence 
of their ideas about the West in the community and society, and 
trying to capture the spirit of the culture in which their lives are 
embedded. 

We did not want to attempt a nation-wide survey. It might give 
the appearance of comprehensiveness, but it would be at the expense 
of genuine comprehension. 7 he choice of where to reside and do 
our field work had to be an arbitrary one, for there is no one place 
in India that can be called “typical.” As a country, India is subcon¬ 
tinental in size and is composed of twenty-eight states. Its population 
of more than 350 million consists of a great variety of different peo¬ 
ples, languages, and v\'a\'s of life. Our discussions with individuals 
who were familiar with diverse parts of the country led us to the 
conclusion that no one place would have, in miniature, all the crucial 
aspects of India but that Bombay State came as close to the ideal as 
we could hope for. Consequently, we chose to confine our study to 
Bombay State. 

Bombay State is in the west-central sector of the country. It is an 
area of more than one hundred thousand square miles and has a 
population of nearly 36 million. There arc three distinguishable 
regions, each with its own distinctive traditions, language, and social 
arrangements: Gujarat in the north, Maharashtra in the center, and 
Karnatak in the south. The indigenous inhabitants of these regions 
are known as Gujaratis, Maharashtrians, and Kannadigas, respec¬ 
tively. Although the vast majority arc Hindus, there are smaller 
groups of Muslims (Mohammedans), Jains, Christians (both Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant), Marwaris from Rajasthan, Hindu refugees from 
Sind, which is now in Pakistan, and an assortment of minorities 
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from almost every part o{ India. Some states arc more liomogencous, 
but most have at least a lew groups who originate outside the localitv. 

Bombay State has a larger urban population than- the majority of 
states. Mere 31 percent live in cities, although only 17 percent of 
India's total population is classified as urban. The state sometimes 
is referred to as one ol the more “progressive" places, by which is 
meant that Western and modern influences have had a greater im¬ 
pact on social lite. This is a half-truth; for, although there are sections 
that arc widely influenced by Western norms, there are other sections 
that are predominantly traditional. Even in the larger cities there are 
large segments that continue to adhere closely to the customs of 
their forefathers. 

We resided part of the year in Bombay City and the rest of the 
time in Poona, a city in the heart of Maharashtra, which has a popu¬ 
lation of about 480,000 and contains both a number of colleges and 
state-government departments. Altogether, eight towns and cities 
in the three regions were surveyed to gain a comparative view of the 
foreign-educated. 

Although some of the foreign-trained stem from villages, they 
tend to settle in the urban centers, a pattern that is also characteristic 
of those who gain their higher education in India. 1 hey are pulled 
in this direction by superior employment opportunities, the higher 
incomes of nonagricultural work, and the modern amenities for 
living. They also are pushed in this direction by villagers who re¬ 
gard it as peculiar, if not a sign of failure, for a foreign-trained person 
to stay permanently in a village. It was put succinctly by the neigh¬ 
bor of a foreign-educated man who had settled in a village: “What 
are you doing here? You are foreign-qualified; you don't belong here." 

The exceptions to this generalization fall into two classes: the 
sons of wealthy landowners who return to manage the family land 
and the unusual men and women wflio have dedicated themselves 
to social-service work among cultivators. Even though the foreign- 
trained in villages arc not numerous, we tried to locate as many of 
them as we could so as to wdden the range of our sample. 
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The Sample 

Our target was to get interviews with 100 foreign-educated; the 
final number was 110. In drawing a sample we were faced with the 
fact that no one knows w ith any certainty the number and distribu¬ 
tion of the foreign-educated in Bombay State. "Hie principles that 
guided our selection of persons to study in detail were these. In 
point of time, we included none who had returned to India prior 
to 1935 and, at the other end, only those who had been back in 
India for at least one year (roughly, since 1951).^ The quota was 
divided equally between individuals who had returned to India be¬ 
fore independence (1947) and those who had returned since. The 
sample was further subdivided to include equal numbers of those 
educated in the United Kingdom and the United States. 

We screened cases from three kinds of organization: government, 
private enterprise, and academic institutions. A fourth category was 
used to cover special types of cases, such as the unemployed, political 
and civic leaders, welfare workers in private agencies, and the like. 
Within the three main catc'gories we concentrated on the foreign- 
educated whose ivork is jirimarily connected w'ith engineering, agri¬ 
culture, the natural and social sciences, and administration.** The 
pooled sample contains approximately the same number of cases 
from each suixlivision. 

Our completed sample includes roughly equal proportions from 
the three regional groups, plus representatives from each of the main 
minorities in Bombay State. In the selection process we kept an eye 


^Because of this latter restriction, we did not have many from some of the more re¬ 
cently expanded programs, for example, Fulbright, Colombo, United Nations, indus¬ 
trial programs, and so on. 


*The categories were selected largely on the advice of Indians who assessed these areas 
as crucial in Indian life and as fields in which foreign-educated were concentrated. 
Medical personnel were excluded in part because of the mistaken information we had 
that a study in that area was in progress and in part because we had to set a limit to 
the study somewhere. 
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out for the obscure to balance the prominent and for persons in 
various social strata. 

The delineations within the sample population are actually less 
clear-cut than they appear when stated in principle. Thus, some 
academic institutions have faculties who count as regular members 
of the government service, and in any organization an individual 
may have both technical and administrative responsibilities. 

Two other groups were interviewed. One was the constellation 
of persons around the foreign-trained in the organizations where 
they are employed. Where possible^ this included the superiors, 
peers, and subordinates of the sample foreign-trained. The other 
group comprised fifty individuals in Bombay State who were rated 
either as men with influence in the area, whose opinions carry 
weight in the formation of public policies, or as persons who had a 
great deal of experience with, and insight into, the subject under 
study. 

Research Techniques 

Persons who were earnestly trying to be helpful dropped hints 
that we should be wary in accepting as bona fide the information 
that wc obtained from others. Maharashtrians would mention the 
“silver tongue” of the Gujaratis, and the Gujaratis would dwell on 
how hard it is to get anything out of the mouth of a Maharashtrian; 
persons who talked freely in relating their own life histories inti¬ 
mated that few others would be so frank; and informants who gave 
us confidential details about their community or organization said 
that they were willing to do so in order to aid a scientific study that 
otherwise might be hampered by the failure of others in the group 
to offer us an authentic picture of reality. 

The materials we wanted usually elicited a sympathetic response; 
the topic itself appeared to be no threat to the vested interests of 
anyone and is not a sensitive zone in social life. We occasionally had 
trouble in locating or establishing rapport with the person we had 
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chosen for the sample: some were too busy to spend the time re¬ 
quired, whereas others talked at great length without disclosing 
very much of relevance or revealed no internal consistency in what 
they told. These cases were replaced in the sample by persons who 
matched them in the criteria used for selecting the sample. 

Everv culture has its own patterns of communication, and we had 
to learn how to appraise the content of information in relation to 
the indigenous patterns. Most of the Indians whom w'C formally 
interviewed and with w'hom we informally associated were articu¬ 
late, facile in speech, and clever in conveying their thoughts.**^ Sel¬ 
dom did a person discuss more than one side of an issue, even 
though this often meant ignoring contrary facts known to him. 
Rarely did an individual say much that was favorable about another 
and sometimes, unless prodded, even acted as though others in the 
same field of work did not exist. As Americans we arc habituated to 
“splitting the difference” between contrasting opinions, and so our 
disposition w’as to look for the middle ground. This was not easy 
to find when the answers piled up on one side. After considerable 
experimentation, we discovered that an indirect approach and 
oblique questions reduced the likelihood of evoking a one-dimen¬ 
sional discussion and of ccnlcring the informant’s verbal hostilities 
on a single target. Again and again we checked the validity of the 
information collected, but no doubt in some situations we have 
made errors in what we have interpreted to be the actual facts. 

The life-history documents wi*rc organized around a schedule that 
w'as designed to obtain an account of the individual’s social origins 
and experiences prior to study abroad, his version of the salient 
events while overseas and how these appeared to him in retrospect, 
and stages in the adjustment to India since his return. We probed 

**In contrast with many other cross-cultural studies, a severe language barrier did not 
hinder us. Not only were the foreign-returned competent in the English language but 
also the non-forcign-trained in the areas of business, government, and academic life. 
No doubt we could have gotten more cultural dimensions if we had been able to speak 
and read fluently the three main languages of Bombay State. 
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for factual information, attitudes, and specific incidents of signifi¬ 
cance in the liv^cs of our informants. The schedule was used in the 
form of a check list during the interview, and notes were openly 
recorded as the interview proceeded. Some of the questions were pro¬ 
jective in character; for these the individual was asked to comment 
on quotations about foreign training and the foreign-trained, to 
indicate what advice he would give to persons who were thinking 
of studying abroad, and to react to short stories pertaining to the 
foreign-trained in India. Three fourths of the formal questions were 
open-ended, and a completed schedule contained responses to slightly 
under a hundred items. 

The total time devoted to an interview varied widely. The mini¬ 
mum was three hours, and the maximum was in excess of thirty-five 
hours. The shorter interviews occurred when the individual case 
proved to be very much like others already collected; the longer ones 
were those in which the individual’s life exemplified and illuminated 
a specific configuration or deviated sharply from others. In two out 
of three cases the short form seemed sufficient for our purpose. Be¬ 
sides the arranged interview, w'e attempted wherever possible to 
get to know the person more completely by visiting with him at his 
place of work, in his home, and at our home and by becoming di¬ 
rectly acquainted with the social circles in which he moved. 

Field surveys were made within the organizations which employed 
the foreign-educated to learn how they fitted into the bureaucratic 
structures, how they were treated in the distribution of opportuni¬ 
ties, their work assignments in the division of labor, and their roles 
as innovators. We surveyed organizations in which the number of 
foreign-trained on the staff varied from one to many, in which the 
heads were and were not foreign-trained, and which were both old 
and newly formed enterprises. 

Little empirical research within the framework of modern social 
science has been done in Bombay State on the areas of organized 
social life that we were exploring. We think that we have only 
scratched the surface of the social terrain, and our conclusions on 
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the organizational aspects of Indian life should be taken as being 
no more than impressions gleaned from field observations. 

Similarly, we feel that we can make only tentative and provisional 
generalizations about the culture of India and more specifically about 
the subcultures in which we worked. We tried to find out as much 
as we could and probed for cultural significance at every turn. There 
is very little published in English on the present cultural life of 
the area. Both the foreign-returned and others were extremely pa¬ 
tient in explaining things that were obvious to them but baffling to us. 
Without the cultural dimensions, much of the data is meaningless. 

The decision to concentrate our attention on three foci—the im¬ 
pact of a foreign education on the individual, the use of a foreign 
education in the world of work, and the implications of a foreign 
education for international understanding—was dictated by what 
seemed to be the paramount interests among those concerned with 
the effectiveness of a foreign education. The original research de¬ 
sign also included interpersonal relations within the joint family^® 
and the conjugal family of the foreign-educated. Preliminary field 
work indicated that the parental families of our sample were scat¬ 
tered all over India, and, hence, for reasons of economy in effort and 
funds, no attempt was made to interview the dispersed kin of the 
foreign-trained. We do have some information on the relationships 
of the foreign-trained with their wives and children, but for a va¬ 
riety of reasons this area is incomplete. Rather than draw conclusions 
from incomplete data, we have omitted this subject from our final 
report except for those cases in which family and work interlock 
and data could be verified. 

In appraising the findings, the simple division into succ'ess or 
failure is too crude and too simple to indicate fairly the effectiveness 


principle, the traditional "joint family" consists of a man, his wife, his unmarried 
daughters, his sons and their wives and children, all of whom occupy a common house¬ 
hold and share both income and expenses. In actual practice, there are many varia¬ 
tions. See Irawati Karve, Kinship Organisation in India (Poona, India: Deccan 
College Monograph Series 11, 1953). 
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of a foreign education. When statistical figures are meaningful, we 
have cited them; the data as a whole do not lend themselves to re¬ 
fined quantification or tests of significance. We have attempted to 
make explicit our norms where we have made evaluations of data so 
that the reader will know the values used bv the researchers. 
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Changes in the Character and 
Outlook of the Individual 


T he EOREiGN-EDUCATEi), with but few exceptions (three out ot 
one hundred ten), rate their foreign experience as bc^neficial to 
their character and outlook. Though self-advancement is ranked by 
the foreign-returned as the main purpose in studying abroad, self- 
improvement is rated as the most important reward from the period 
abroad. For most, the former was part of the motivation for going 
aw'ay to study, whereas the latter was largely an unanticipated result. 

The following review of the changes in the individual consequent 
to an education in England or America is concerned first with changes 
common to the group and second with changes found within sub¬ 
sections of the sample. 


THE NATURE OF PERSONAL CHANGES 
General Readiness to Change 

The individual life histories reveal that prior to their departure 
for a foreign education the persons tended to question things, to be 
disaffected with some of the existing beliefs, and to feel alienated 
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from some phases of their culture. What they were critical of varies 
widely—it might be an authoritarian family, the traditional practices 
of the community, religious practices, the presence of foreign rulers, 
or the larger order of social life. Discontent has been fairly wide¬ 
spread in India; the middle classes especially have been dissatisfied, 
and the educated membc?rs of the scheduled (“untouchable’') castes 
have been critical of the traditional social system which allocated 
status positions by birth rather than by merit. Hence, the state of 
mind among those w'ho became Ibreign students was not greatly 
different from that of large numbers of other people. The signifi¬ 
cance, however, is this: the persons who went abroad had a better 
chance to discover something different from what they had known 
before, to try out new patterns of life, to crystallize their vague 
hopes, and to find substitute patterns and values. To sum up, for 
many of them the eagerness to change was present prior to a foreign 
education. 7 he foreign education gave them greater power for 
change. 

A general readiness to change, however, is not uniform throughout 
the sample. There is a higher percentage of persons eager to experi¬ 
ment with new ways among those who went away before independ¬ 
ence than among those who went after independence. This may be 
restated thus: when India w^as under foreign rule, there were two 
who were disposed to challenge the status quo to every one who was 
not; since India has been free, there is one w^ho challenges to four 
w'ho do not. 

A regrouping of the cases reveals four factors that determine this 
relationship. 

1. There is a significant difference l^etwcen students who are 
members of families that customarily have sent the most promising 
of their young people abroad to study and students who are the first, 
if not the only, members of their families to study abroad. The inci¬ 
dence of a long-felt desire for a better life tends to be higher in the 
cases w^hcre a person is making the first break out of the routine 
style of life than in the cases w'here careers were planned by the 
family. I bis w^as almost equally true before and after independence. 
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2. A comparable difference occurs between students from well- 
established communities (with wealth, status, and power) and those 
from communities that either are entrapped in a disadvantageous 
position or are moving up. Persons from entrapped communities are 
looking for an escape, and those from upwardly mobile communities 
have their eyes on enlarged opportunities. This differentiation, too, 
is about equally true for the two periods: Young men from the vil¬ 
lages, the scheduled (“untouchable”) castes, and other lower castes, 
as well as from lower-middle classes, continue to show greater dis¬ 
satisfaction with their lot and greater receptivity to change. 

3. Another division exists between students who Ix^long to sub¬ 
sections of the society that are in intellectual and social ferment or 
in political opposition and those students who belong to subsections 
that lack these features. The Chitpowan Brahmans of Maharashtra 
tended to rear young men who were hostile to the foreign rulers and 
intellectuals in search of a philosophy of life; whereas the Parsees, 
who were identified with the foreign regime, and the Brahmans of 
Gujarat, who were neither engaged in social reforms nor attracted 
to intellectual issues, were rearing young men less inclined to ques¬ 
tion the status quo. 

4. A final classification subdivides the students into those who 
are real personal deviants from their social groups and those who 
are essentially conformists. The deviants can find an out for their 
interpersonal conflicts by escaping to a foreign society or are en¬ 
couraged to go by their families in the belief that the deviants will 
change after a foreign experience. The conformists went for other 
reasons. 

These are some examples of personal deviants: One man early 
in life decided to devote his entire life to the nationalist movement. 
When he became deeply disillusioned with the actions taken by the 
leaders in whom he had put his faith, he went to England to forget. 
Another man had quarreled constantly with his older brother since 
childhood. When the older brother became head of the joint family, 
he offered to finance his younger brother s education in England to 
prepare for the Indian Civil Service (I.C.S.). The younger brother 
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chose to go to America primarily because his brother had been to 
England and was in the I.C.S., even though this meant being cut 
off without funds. Another young man was in love with a girl whose 
marriage with someone else had been arranged. He continued to 
see her after her marriage and was deeply despondent and confused. 
His father sent him to America to start life anew. Thus, for some, 
going to a foreign land for an education is an escape from malad¬ 
justments and, in a way, illustrates an Indian pattern of meeting 
personal difiiculties—that is, to let time do the major job of easing 
tensions rather than to force a decision by meeting the problems 
head on. 

As foreign training has become fairly customary rather than some- 
w'hat exceptional—as it has become a social fashion in some circles, 
and as the opportunities to go abroad have been largely expanded— 
the population of students going abroad includes many more who 
are adapting to, rather than questioning, their immediate world. The 
shift in the proportion of those who are critical and anxious is linked 
with these changes. Those wdio stem from groups that engender 
personal dissatisfactions and a zest for change arc currently the 
minority, whereas once they were the majority. Formerly America 
attracted many from among the discontented and ambitious and 
England attracted the traditionalists; at present there is no signifi¬ 
cant difference on this score Ixrtw^een those who go to America and 
those who go to England. These social trends do not imply a lower¬ 
ing of the quality of the successive generations of foreign-educated 
but a modification in their personal orientation to life. Perhaps in 
this trend lies an explanation of the tendency among the older 
generations of foreign-trained to condemn the younger generations 
as lacking strength of character and the tendency of the younger 
generations to consider the older generations outdated. 

The changes in the foreign-educated are selective in that they 
occur in some aspects of personality rather than in the total person¬ 
ality. The only cases of an all-pervading change that were uncovered 
were those of persons who w'ere taken abroad as children and re- 
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turned to India as adults. More typically, the ordinary individual 
differs only in certain respects from the person he was before.* 


Changes in the horeign-Echicated Noted hy Others 

The foreign-returned report more and deeper changes in them¬ 
selves than do their relatives, friends, acquaintances, and superiors 
who knew them both before and after going abroad. There are at 
least three reasons for this discrepancy; 

1. The inner changes in attitudes and values arc not usually 
outwardly visible and are seldom fully disclosed by the foreign- 
returned, who ordinarily do not spend much time describing their 
innermost feelings. The person who appears to be much the same 
as he was before relieves the anxiety of kin and friends, who are 
generally not suflicientlv curious to probe the inner life of the for¬ 
eign-returned. 

2. In most cases, the returned Indian is situationally adaptable 
to the customs of his family and community and takes on the roles 
expected of him by others. Lacking any cause for believing other¬ 
wise, the constellation of people around the foreign-returned con¬ 
clude that he has not really changed. 

3. In some instances, basic changes may not come to the surface 
until the foreign-educated obtains a position that permits him to act 
in accord with his own preferences. This may occur many years 
after his return. For example, a woman who had developed a definite 
preference for democratic teaching practices while a student in 
America had to wait for fifteen years, until she advanced to the head¬ 
ship of a school w here she was in authority, to introduce democratic 
procedures. 


Ht is not possible to separate the foreign experience itself from the normal course of 
personal development which would have taken place irrespective of where the person 
was during this period. This introduces a degree of bias in favor of the foreign experi¬ 
ence as a contributing factor, especially in the formation of character among the young¬ 
er age groups who were maturing during their period abroad. 
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Causes and Process of Change 

We encountered sundry theories as to the kind of person who will 
change as a result of a foreign education and as to the length of 
time during which the changes will persist upon return. There are 
Indians who believe that it is solely a question of choosing a person 
of good quality to go, and there are Westerners who believe that 
what matters most is an open mind, self-determination, and sound 
training. Cases can be found to illustrate either conviction, but for 
neither is there convincing proof. We conclude from the assembled 
data that the nature of the changes that occur within the individual 
and the persistence of the changes in the life of a person depend on 
a matrix rather than on a single element. What the individual was 
before-based on social origins, position in society, temperament, 
ability, and future plans—gov'crns what he selects out of a foreign 
environment. The personal changes that occur in the foreign envi¬ 
ronment are determined both by what the individual brings into 
that environment and by what he is offered by the environment— 
the social and intellectual setting, the training provided, the re¬ 
sponses of the people with whom he interacts. What the foreign- 
educated are like thereafter is affected by what they were before they 
went, by what they experienced overseas, and by what happens to 
them in the subsequent years—their social position and opportuni¬ 
ties, their roles in the social circles in which they move, economic 
and political conditions within the nation. 

The foreign experience serves as a catalytic force; latent tend¬ 
encies within the individual are brought out in all but the most rigid 
and the most mature. Even those who reacted negatively to their 
foreign experience, who were antagonistic to the alien culture, who 
considered the customs of the inhabitants inferior, or who rejected 
what they observed as unsuitable for India return home wdth a 
changed outlook and changed habits. Many of those who assured 
their families and friends before they left home that they would not 
change as had other foreign-educated and who determinedly fol- 
low^ed a policy of not changing abroad conceded that they, too, had 
changed. 
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The process ol living and studying in another society produces 
diverse effects on the individual’s conception of himself and of his 
roles, A comparative view engenders a fresh perspective and presents 
a new model by which persons judge their own society. The foreign¬ 
ers in India are too distantly removed from the dailv lives of ordinary 
people to serve as realistic alternative versions of life. Most Indians 
have no intimate contact with the foreigners, and the foreigners tend 
to be considered something apart rather than persons whose way of 
life might be copied. The foreign-returned mix more freely with 
foreigners than do others, but most of them knew no foreigner per¬ 
sonally before they went overseas. Knowledge acquired indirectly 
from the movies, imported magazines, and casual rumors lacks the 
reality that the student experiences by actually being in another 
society. 1 here is a genuine diflerence between being a spectator who 
sees and hears about the foreigners and actuallv being in a foreign 
society and trying on its roles. 

In the absence of normal pressures to conform to Indian ways, 
the individual is released to experiment. Direct interaction with 
persons in another culture makes the student reappraise his own 
customs, raises questions that usually are not discussed, creates a 
self-awareness that stimulates new lines of thought. Being exposed 
in the clas.sroom to lectures bv professors with a different set of 
assumptions and methods evokes curiosity—or, at least, reactions. 
Similarly, the move back to India forces the individual to look at 
his society from a new point of view, and as he readjusts, he is made 
conscious of himself. These are rarely traumatic experiences,^ but 
they are experiences that serve as catalytic influences. 

The nature of the changes can lx?st be envisioned as a process of 


^The number and extent of mental disorders among the foreign-educated are unknown. 
We interviewed several psychiatrists and medical practitioners who gave us cases of 
disturbed personalities, and we found others on our own. Their problems are taken 
up in a following chapter. No cases were found in the mental institutions that we 
checked, but the foreign-returned belong to a status group who are not likely to send 
their mentally ill to public institutions. As a further check, we inquired into the prison 
population for cases and found none—this, of course, does not include the special 
category of political prisoners. 
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personality reorganization rather than the simple process ot adding 
or subtracting traits, as, for example, in acting according to Western 
standards and thereby being less Indian. Illustrative of this is the 
process of intensification of tentatively held ideas, views, and habits. 
The overseas experience consolidates and reinforces pre-existing 
modes of acting; there is a clarification of beliefs and a learning of 
skills that permit the person to practice what he was predisposed to 
do. A prominent newspaper owner says: 

1 fitted into American life as if I were one of them. There was 
something revolutionary in America and something revolution¬ 
ary in me and tlie two fitted together like a finger in a glove. 
Before, democracy was just a word; there I saw it actually hap¬ 
pen. I knew that mv lx?liefs were reallv so and that they could 
be realized. 

A government official wiio comes from a scheduled (“untouch¬ 
able’') caste says: 

It [my foreign experience] reaffirmed my belief that there 
was no use in having castes, communities, and races as a basis 
of social life. This was not a new idea to me but a fortification 
of my viewpoint. The foreign training did not change me; it 
gave me confidence in what I knew to be true. 

A university professor and promising social scientist states: 

My conception of truth was positivistic before and that is 
why I went there [England]. Before, I knew how to be scien¬ 
tific; there it was accentuated. The empirical temper in me 
emerged and the scientific viewpoint became firm in me. 

A businessman who manages a family-owned firm says of his 
experience: 

I became more of what I wanted to be—I blossomed out. 
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CONTENT OF CHANGES 

The following presents in the context of social life the content 
of the personal changes that the foreign-trainecl report as having 
occurred in themselves. 


Self-confidence 

Nine out of ten foreign-educated Sfonianeously say they gained 
self-confidence; they got over their ''inferiority complexes," and they 
lost their shyness, diffidence, and sense of inadequacy. 

"Inferiority complex" as a self-descriptive phrase is widely used 
among the present adult generation in the middle classes and is 
related to five aspects of Indian life. 

1. The feeling of being inferior is common to members of any 
subordinated society. People who are dominated incorporate within 
themselves the superior s altitude that they are inferior. The domi¬ 
nated are sapped of their self-esteem, initiative, and sejf-dignity; the 
existence of a hierarchy is a constant reminder that they are beneath 
another people. When the foreign rulers arc of another race and 
culture, invidious distinctions between the "whites" and the "blacks," 
between the "civilized" and the "natives," creep in. This outlook is 
dispelled to a considerable extent among foreign-educated. They 
discover that the foreigners in their own country treat them more 
as equals than as inferiors (all of the British-educated talk about the 
differences betw^een the British in India w^ho act as superiors and 
the British in England w^ho treat them as associates); they see that 
there are shortcomings in the foreigners' way of life and strengths 
in their own; and they find that w^hen the rules are not stacked in 
favor of the foreigner, they can compete successfully and hold their 
own. 
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I saw that the British were just ordinary people and I lost 
awe and fear of them. 

I had a deep-rooted inferiority complex built on racial lines. 
Now white men cannot overwhelm me. There is no racial tie 
left in me. I can assess people from a broad angle. 

I lost my inferiority complex when I mixed with people who 
encouraged me. I thought to myself that inferiority was just a 
feeling and that I could get over it, and 1 did. 

I gained self-confidence when I found that I knew more 
about English literature than did the English people them¬ 
selves. I began to feel second to none—including Europeans 
who worked in this country. 

The biggest lesson I learned is that we arc not so bad after 
all—they make mistakes too. This encouraged me to feel that 
they were human too. We have an inferiority here that every¬ 
thing is better there than here. There I found inspiration in 
my own culture. 

Whereas before, I was upset and uneasy in the presence of 
an Englishman, I mixed freely there and I got to the point of 
not caring what they thought—I need not bow down to anyone. 

These specimen quotations are taken from both pre-independence 
and post-independence cases. Among members of the generation 
reared since independence, there is greater self-confidence; the pres¬ 
ent undergraduates in Indian colleges already show evidence of 
being partly immune to “inferiority complexes.” 

2. In India a person is reared to be dependent on his family rather 
than to be self-dependent. The individual alone is not supposed to 
make major decisions, and his social identity in the community is 
based on his family’s standing. Self-assurance increased in the for- 
eign-rcturned as they made decisions on their own and competed on 
the basis of their individual abilities. 

I left for England as an impressionable young man with no 
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fixed ideas of my own. For the first time in my life I had to find 
my place on my own merits. I had to stand up to men and stand 
on my own legs. This was the leading change in mv life and it 
has been with me ever since. 

Up to that time I would have been judged by my family 
status and would have gotten ahead because my brothers could 
maneuver to get me up. Since then I can get jobs because of 
my own merit—because I deserve it. 

I do not have to rely on other people to do my thinking. 

I learned to be pushing and forward, to take the initiative, 
to be independent. 

The schooling there makes one more self-responsible. 

I became less dependent on relatives. 

It has made me self-supporting mentally. I had always de¬ 
pended on my family, then my husband, but now I can depend 
on myself. Before I left I could never decide anything for my¬ 
self, I would always ask others for advice before doing anything. 
Now decisions are easier to make. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that persons from such families 
were changed most extensively in the direction of greater self-de¬ 
pendence and, as a by-product, heightened self-confidence. 

3. Many Indian educators and public leaders arc critical of the 
advanced educational system in India and have a fairly low opinion 
of, and little confidence in, the training imparted by the professional 
and advanced technical schools in India. This lack of confidence in 
the training carries over into a lack of confidence in those so trained. 

Under the British, the educational system was designed primarily 
to produce men who would assume positions as assistants to the 
British. As in any colonial administration, the governors reserved 
most of the top positions for themselves and relied on their own 
reservoir of technically trained men for experts. Indians were trained 
in the limited knowledge needed by assistants. The stress was on 
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rote memorization rather than on creative inventiveness, on the 
maintenance oF equipment rather than on its construction, on the 
development of an obedient rather than an independent mind. 

Since independence new educational policies are being formu¬ 
lated to train men for technological and social leadership in keeping 
with the needs of an independent country. 1 lowever, implementa¬ 
tion of these policies has, of necessity, heen slow. Meanwhile, many 
are motivated to go abroad to study in more advanced educational 
institutions in order to obtain what is commonly deemed to be a 
superior training. 

I feel much more certain of myself. It made me an inde¬ 
pendent person about my own activities and judgment. Now 
when I talk with someone superior, 1 do not say, “Yes sir, yes 
sir,” automatically. Now I say it only when necessary. 

It took away my inferiority complex—being afraid of persons 
above me. I learned that one can re.spect those above them with¬ 
out fearing them. 1 am not flablx^rgasted by superiors as most 
people are. I can look at the pros and cons of a question more 
clearly and make iudgments on the merits of the case. 

My whole outlook was changed; I knew what I could do and 
could not do. I knew that I would be well placed when I got 
back and felt confident of myself—I learned that I could do 
my job if there were opportunities, that I can go anywhere, 
can get a job in any country. I have a good degree and regard¬ 
less of what comes, I will be well placed in life. 

One of the main things I learned is how to play the role of 
the man on top. 

4. Indians show considerable uneasiness and shyness when they 
move outside the family and the community, for there are few in¬ 
digenous social rules to guide personal behavior. As a child the 
Indian is still socialized for living within his own family and com¬ 
munity rather than in the larger .society. At home he is shy in the 
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presence of outsiders, and even though he may live side by side with 
people of another community, he seldom is intimately acquainted 
with their way of life. I le has little direct communication with im* 
portant or influential men, and when bv chance a face-to-face meet¬ 
ing with such a person occurs, the Indian is supposed to be deferen¬ 
tial and submissive. With the breaking down of the traditionally 
tightly knit in-groups, the widening of the areas of social contact 
and increased social mobility, more and more individuals have been 
put into situations for which there are no indigenous codes of con¬ 
duct. Western manners have filled the vacuum, and upward mobility 
has meant moving into social circles in which Western modes of 
behavior were expected if one were to l>e considered respectable. 

Persons who have been reared in an urbane atmosphere, or in 
homes where there is continuous interaction with strangers or with 
prominent persons, or in homes where the self-contained world has 
been replaced by an open social world are not shy or unsure in 
social gatherings. These persons do not report any added confidence 
growing out of learning how to behave overseas—but they are in the 
minority. 

For most persons, the social poise developed overseas cases their 
self-doubts in social relations that take place outside the family or 
community. 

My sharp corners were rubbed off until finally my manners 
and way of talking fitted in. 

I was unsure about English manners and customs and be¬ 
came very careful; this has instilled habits which are still with 
me; I was made smarter socially. 

I acquired a new set of habits for social life—I used to be shy 
about talking to people I did not know. Now I am more free 
to meet people and I like to meet them. 

Before, 1 was hesitant to meet people. I was nervous when I 
met people I had not known and had an inferiority complex 
about being with big people. Now I have the confidence to do 
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so. I have the courage to meet, and like to meet, all kinds of 

My manners are more polished. I developed better control 
over mv emotions. I can keep the conversation going and have 
something to say. 

There is one phase, iiovvcver, in which there is no increment of 
inner security even tliough there may be an outward simulation of 
poise. This condition occurs among persons who went abroad at an 
early age to study and who on their return are placed in a high- 
ranking office of a business. Men who have not passed through the 
usual apprenticeship within an Indian enterprise have trouble in 
dealing with businessmen who have never been abroad and arc not 
indoctrinated in the ethics of business as taught in Western schools 
of business administration. They are bewildered bv the imperatives 
and perrnissi\'es of business transactions. 

Father [the o^^'ner of a large industrial plant] says, “You 
have ideas that won't work in India, your method is too quick, 
your mind is American but your heart is Indian”—and he is 
right. People in busine.ss take advantage of me and I am never 
sure when they are doing so or what I should do to stop them. 

I don’t know how to bargain. 1 don’t know whether, if I do a 
man a favor, he will do me a favor. 1 don’t know when to be¬ 
lieve a man in India, or whom to trust. One of our agents 
cheated me and I don’t know whv he did it. Should I keep him? 
Should I accuse him?—I am at a complete loss. I feel incom¬ 
petent. Father would know what to do. 1 don't. I always try to 
keep my word. Indians make promises—any promises—whether 
they intend to keep them or not. 1 use written contracts, Indians 
use notes and letters and they say my contracts are ridiculous. 
Indians run down their competitors. I never criticize my com¬ 
petitors, for this is a principle of fair practice. I have instructed 
my staff never to say bad things about other people's stock and 
they think this is more American foolishness. 
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Those who enter foreign-managed firms or work with entrepre¬ 
neurs who follow Western business practices do not face this un¬ 
settling problem. 

5. The aftermath of a century characterized by deprivations for 
the masses and by public policies that netted meager gains for the 
common man is a legacy of skepticism and frustration. Since inde¬ 
pendence, there have been expectations of a better future, modu¬ 
lated by the legacy of the past into a “wait and see” feeling. Those 
who get excited about the possibilities for great improvements often 
are viewed by others with a jaundiced eve. There is a feeling of 
uncertainty rather than defeatism. 

The foreign educated, before and since independence, bring back 
enthusiasm. ITiev differ in what they are enthusiastic about, but 
they come back to India with fresh confidence in the future and 
their role in that future. Their self-image is not one of being passive 
spectators but of being active agents. Personal aspirations are higher 
and broader than thc\’ v\erc prior to their going abroad. 

Before, 1 was a God-fearing man who relied on fate; now I 
believe that everything depends on )'ou. 

My new attitude was to strive for a more perfect thing rather 
than to just accept what is, 

1 returned with sell-confidence and enthusiasm; I felt that 
my eyes had been opened. I had a vision of the world and felt 
that I would make a real contribution to an important area of 
life. 

Before I went I was pessimistic; there I saw the possibilities 
of social improvement. 

I learned that the man in India does not even know what he 
is missing. I saw a new standard. 

I had great ideals before 1 came back to build up the coun¬ 
try. After what wc had seen in America, I felt that we should do 
something. 
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Coming from a prosperous country to a gloomy, backward 
place strengthened mv resolve to do something for the people. 

I learned that we can make life more enjoyable here. I used 
to think that life is a struggle—now I feel that it is meant for 
enjoyment. 

In England I realized tliat it was not only the job that counted 
but that I must achiex e something; 1 must command the high¬ 
est respect for mv intelligence. 

I became more buoyant. 1 lore, we see the difficulties and we 
drag along with them- we look and feel miserable. There, I 
learned to work hard and get results, to approach life with good 
humor, not agonv. I tr\’ to make each dav count and be worth 
while. 

Enthusiasm and confidence pixn ed to be interrelated in most cases, 
but they rarely were one and the same thing. I1ie foreign-returned, 
after telling about their high hopes when they came back, often went 
on to tell about how they lost some ol their enthusiasm. Although 
this dampened their spirits, the disappointments did not crush the 
individuars faith in himself, and few became broken in spirit even 
when Irustrations were prolonged. None of the disillusioned attrib¬ 
uted the failures to their own shortcomings; they blamed external 
obstacles. Yet, there is a latent t|ualitv in the character of even the 
most frustrated, who sav that thev have been “rotting away'' for 
years, which can best be described as a combination of soaring and 
collapsing enthusiasm. Although thev may feel futile or hampered 
about any prospect of imprenement in the situation, they arc ready 
to build new' dreams—and then to discard them as bad dreams.^ The 
casualty rale of enthusiasm could not be measured; any estimate 
in\'olves the knotty cjuestions of what comprises the “normal’’ amount 
of discontentment that runs through the middle classes today and 


has been suggested that this quality is a feature of Indian character. We could ex¬ 
plore only the fringes of this aspect in middle-class life, where it appeared to be fairly 
common. 
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what is a inorc-tlian-avcragc incidence. In some social circles w'e 
found that it was considered “unintellectual ' or “childish” to appear 
heartily enthusiastic about the future. 

The high self-confidence of the foreign-educated evokes mixed 
responses from Indians. If it is channelized into socially approved 
objectives, such as the independence movement during the years of 
struggle for freedom, it is applauded. On the other hand, those who 
carry this spirit into established enterprises are sometimes regarded 
with serious misgivings and labeled “green,” “cockv,” or “foreign- 
acting.” The energetic, aggressive, and ambitious can be a threat to 
superiors who fear they may be supplanted by a man pushing him¬ 
self up. Those who feel personally threatened bv the foreign-trained 
may try to deprecate the potential competitor by taking credit for his 
contributions, by suppressing vital information in order to give the 
impression that the potential rival is not so important as the incum¬ 
bent, or by discrediting him through aspersions on his foreign train¬ 
ing and on his character, as, for example, in formal reports and 
anonymous letters—a fairly common practice. In a society in which 
opportunities are restricted and the foothold for anyone is precarious, 
the individual is motivated to protect e\'ery advantage he has. For 
the foreign-educated the preservation of self-confidence in this social 
setting is no small achievement in itself. 

One out of ten foreign-reUtrued reports no gain of self-confidence. 
A brief note will help to clarif y the total picture. Persons of this type 
fall into several roughly defined categories. One such category con¬ 
sists of persons who claim that they had unusually high confidence 
before they went overseas and that there it was reduced to a more 
“natural” size. In this group may be the brilliant or favored member 
of a middle-class family who was singled out as exceptional by his 
kin and who came to believe that he e.xcelled all others. There are 
also some who come from groups that inculcate in their members 
an attitude of superiority to others around them. A second category 
is made up of persons who were contused either before they went 
abroad or after they were there and never found their niche in life. 
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Finally, there is another class of mature, well-placed men who gain 
no extra fillip from study abroad; they are well established in life, 
and the period abroad was merelv an excursion in connection with 
their work. 

Approach to Life 

tNLAHGED VISION OF SOCIAL LIFE. Three oiit of cvery five for- 
eign-reiurned report changes in some aspect of their approach to life. 
In varying proportions these changes may be classified as an enlarged 
\'ision of social life, improved methods of thinking, improved meth¬ 
ods of working, and the learning of democratic wavs of acting in 
interpersonal relations. 

One out of three returned refers to an increased capacity to see 
society on a larger scale. 1 liey offer in their discussions evidence of 
the breaking down of stereotypes, the weakening of cthnocentrism, 
the lessening of intolerance, and a general change in their precon¬ 
ceptions. In most cases, these changes came about less by way of 
formal training than by way of informal experience while overseas, 
and they are more the outcome of being in another environment than 
the result of anv single event. Hie process of crossing cultures opens 
up a larger social vista of life. In consequence, the student adds not 
only to his perspective on the world but also to his perspective on his 
own society. 

T he foreign-educated usually start out their discussion of this 
subject by saying, 'Tt [study overseas] broadened me.” When asked 
to explain what this comment means, they follow up with statements 
that develop three themes. One of these is the gradual realization of 
the common unity of mankind that underlies all differences among 
men and of the fact that within any society there arc variations among 
persons due to their individual characters and specific environments. 
This sociological truism is an important self-discovery to persons 
whose image of man was built out of provincial folklore and whose 
view of the world was patterned on the foreigners they saw in India. 
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At a social distance another society appears to be made up of people 
out of the same mold rather than of people with a wide spectrum of 
characteristics. Some representative comments in this area are: 

I found that no matter where you go, luiman nature is the 
same. Differences in people are not in their inner qualities hut 
in their external environment and position in life. 

Before, I used to think that all Westerners were different 
from us, and now 1 think that everyone is the same; that human 
beings are all the same and that there are all tvpes of people in 
any society. 

Here, we grow up narrow- by going abroad 1 saw the customs 
of other people and so 1 l)C‘tter understood my own customs. 

I’here, I realized that the majority of qualities are not in¬ 
herited but are due to environment and that much could be 
done to improve the character of the child. 

I came to know that not only in India but everywhere there 
is trouble. I also came to see that we are all one human familv— 
this is what I saw. 

A second theme is recognition of the moral standards for behavior 
in Western societies. 1 he members of all societies believe that their 
codes of conduct are more decent than those of other peoples—and 
Indians are no exception. Unfamiliar forms of behavior appear pecu¬ 
liar when viewed out ol cultural context. People in a subordinate 
and economically less advanced society, however, go one step further. 
They preserve their integrity in part by calling attention to patterns 
in their own society that permit them to feel superior to those wdio 
have power and wx'alth. For India spiritualism has been the one value 
that could not be challenged by any Western patterns and that has 
the added advantaije of seeming to be diametric to Western material- 
ism. Many Indian intellectuals are skeptical of the alleged moral 
superiority of India in the realm of spiritualism, and some of the 
foreign-educated revised their beliefs in specific spheres. 
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I lost mv belief tliat we were the only moral, spiritual people 
in the world and that all other people were immoral. We used 
to think that in the VA^csl the relations between men and women 
were immoral beeause they kissed and went on dates by them¬ 
selves. But I learned that the people there are just as moral as 
we are, onlv tliat tliev have different customs. 

Goine to another country enabled me to act behind all the 

O - o 

ideologies and to see that every people have ideals. 


The third theme is the development of sensitivity to opinions held 
by others. All peoples are ethnocentric; living within a single refer¬ 
ence group seals off the individual from the opinions of outside 
groups. Moving between societies and relating himself to both en¬ 
ables a person to see more objectivelv that sex eral valid sets of opin¬ 
ions on a subject of common interest can co exist. 


E\'en before 1 went J had already learned that I always had 
to be careful of what other people thought. But abroad, I learned 
to see the other sides to questions, that other sides need to be 
taken into account. 1 learned to understand more clearly the 
viewpoint of other people. 

I learned that what looks small to me may be big to others. 

I learned to respect the other man’s point of view. Before, 
I was intolerant of the Muslim—now' this w'as tempered, and I 
could see the Muslim in proper perspective. I look upon them 
w'ith more sympathy than I used to and am interested in their 
problems. 

1 now' saw things more clearly; I stopped putting all blame 
on the British and knew' that w'c were at fault too. 

1 realized that there u'as something vaster, something bigger; 
you feel humble for know'ledge and you gain respect for the 
opinion of others. 1 thought onlv of India before, now I think 
of the w'hole world. 
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IMPROVED ME'riioDs OF THINKING. One out of five foreign-re’ 
turned reports changes in his methods of thinking. When the per^ 
sons interviewed spoke jibout most topics, there was an even quali¬ 
ty in the tone ol their voices that gave us the general impression 
that they were relating mundane events in their life histories. But 
when the one in five whose methods of thinking had changed sharp¬ 
ly talked about this eventful experience, we were impressed as much 
by the way he said it as by what he had to say: There was a feeling 
of excitement, an added resonance in the voice, occasionally even 
tears. These persons form no homogeneous group with respect to 
origin, status, or occupation. Few^ have reputations among their asso¬ 
ciates as “intellectuals’’ per sc; they are known variously as hard- 
headed businessmen, bureaucrats, housewives, engineers, social 
workers, and new^spapermen. 

In contrast to other areas ol change in approach to life, change in 
methods of thinking was most likely to come about in the educational 
context. In this category is the student who is challenged by the 
scientific spirit of inquiry and who masters the techniques for treat¬ 
ing theories and facts empirically. These persons not only had abili¬ 
ty; they had also the good fortune to work in a scientific laboratory 
under the guidance of a gilted researcher, or to hear closely reasoned 
lectures, or to participate in an advanced seminar exploring the fron¬ 
tiers of knowledge. T he less common, though often even more pro¬ 
found, circumstance is the one in which the student comes into in¬ 
timate contact with a great mind—men like John Dewey, Thorstein 
Veblen, Harold Laski, and Bertrand Russell. 

One reason why the academic experience is so impressive for 
some is that it is the first time they have lx?en exposed to such pat¬ 
terns of thinking. The VW’st seldom exports its best brains to India 
as teachers; and when such persons do go, they stay so short a time 
that they leave only a faint imprint. At the same time there has 
been a steady leakage of India’s gifted men out of the laboratories 
and classrooms into administration, statecraft, and attractive posts 
in Western centers of learning. An educational system based on 
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seniority of service and low pay for tliose who serve science does not 
build an elite of outstanding scholars. Furthermore, the long hours 
of prescribed duties, insufficient funds and facilities lor research, and 
scant acclaim for their scientific contributions make drones of po¬ 
tentially excellent men. There are exceptions, but they arc few. The 
evolution of a teacher from an imparler of raw data to a creator of 
knowledge and of a student from a memorizer of facts to an inde¬ 
pendent thinker takes time and eflort. Even in the most advanced 
Western societies, the ideals of education are still distant goals, but 
the realities are closer to the ideals than they are elsewhere. 

This is \A'hat the foreign-retiirned say: 

For the first time in my life, 1 was taught to think on my own. 

1 tended to cjuote; my professor said, '‘What do yon think?'' 
My mind was freed of restrictions, and I really started to think 
for myself. 1 was a schoolmaster in mentality when I left, and 
there I dev eloped a wider and more normal outlook. Here, we 
have a textbook mentality; for the first time there I got into the 
habit of browsing through books and reading the originals. 

1 had to learn how to think; this led me to read less and think 
more—a habit I have kept ever since. It was a very hard change 
to make, but with pain 1 made it. 1 had no fixed plans when I 
went, but there I saw what an earnest, honest search for the 
truth might yield and I decided to devote my life to it. 

For the first time 1 had to think for myself. I learned how to 
use my brain. I began to take part in discussions and debates 
and to think for myself. I became more sober—I gave up making 
wild statements and became a doubting Thomas. The biggest 
gain was that I acquired the habit of thinking and methods for- 
thinking. 

Education is more than mere acquisition of information, I 
learned what education and the proper training of the mind 
really meant. It made me independent in my thinking. I was 
free to think for myself and I gained a respect for facts instead 
of vague speculation. "I he empirical temper in me emerged. 
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I acquired an altitude ol questioning everything. Prior to go¬ 
ing, 1 knew how to he scientific, but there it got confirmed and 
accentuated. The viewpoint l)cx:ame firm in me. I am more 
critical of what I read. I feel the need to he intellectually honest. 
This was a great experience lor me. My thinking became clear¬ 
er; I became a rationalist. It makes a man self-reliant—I am able 
to think things out. I his was the main imprint ol mv foreign 
experience. 

IMPROVED METHODS Ol woiikijNc;. Tuv out of fivc foreigij-edu- 
ccited report clunigcs in tJicir methods of working. In the offices or 
lioines of the loreign returned there are often photographs and 
replicas of paintings made in the West—a photograph of the college 
campus made Irom an airplane, a snapshot of an admired professor 
or friend, cojMes of well known art masterpieces, rhese are juxta¬ 
posed to Indian-made j)ictures of Ckmdhi, Nehru, gods, and a na¬ 
tional or international comention. In one office we found a placard 
prominently displayed which cont.iined the following message in 
bold letters: 

A man’s work shall l)e a craft, a thing he loves, the pursuit of 
which fulfills him in soul and body, a thing to which he can 
grow, which enables him to grow and keeps pace with him till 
old age faces him. And then, a lover still at heart, he relinquishes 
his loved to voung(‘r and sturdier hands. 

The placard seemed to fit the atmosphere, for this was the office 
of a man engrossed in his work-in this case, an agricultural engi¬ 
neer who is a part time adviser to tlie government, a part-time uni¬ 
versity teacher, and in all of his free time a researcher. Unlike some 
of his colleagues in a similar position, he has gone out to wwk with 
the cultivators so tliat he might learn their technical problems first 
hand. And out of this has come his in\^ention of an inexpensive 
mechanical device that any cultivator can make. In contrast to many 
proposals that are made to agricultural workers, this technological 
advancement is reputed to have l)een fairly widely adopted by cul- 
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tivators. This single instance represents a quality we found among 
the two out of five whose education in the United Kingdom or the 
United States resulted in improved methods of working. 

In these cases, the incidence of practical experience overseas is 
high. The persons in this group were ‘'participant-observers'’ in a 
factory, office, or laboratory or on a farm.^ The time spent in such 
activities ranges from the \'acation weeks between academic sessions 
to more than a lull \ear. A larger percentage are observers than arc 
participants, and though both sav they benefited, the participants 
give more tangible evidc'nce of benefits, and their associates in India 
comment more faxorablv about their work habits than about the 
work habits of the obserxers. ’ 

The observers may be divided into young sightseers who are in¬ 
terested in getting a firsthand view of enterprises and the older per¬ 
sons who are on leave from their regular work in India and are in the 

r> 

West to pick up fresh ideas. Participants may be classified in three 
ways: those w’ho go only to work so that thc'v can learn a total enter¬ 
prise from the common laborer s job to the tasks of lop management; 
those who stay on after their formal education is finished to get 
established in a firm that has an agency in India; and those who, 
during or after their schooling, w'ork, in part lor income, to attain 


few in the sample had been students in British or American institutions that offered 
courses that required the class members to visit going concerns in order to study their 
operations; others had courses that required them to apply their theoretical knowledge 
to practical situations, such as designing a research project and carrying it out in the 
field, building equipment, conducting experiments. Some schools excuse the Indian 
student from this type of work, but the students who have taken this training rate it as 
one of their most instructive experiences in the West. 

^We do not entirely discount the role of the observer, especially for those who come to 
the West with a trained eye and a fixed schedule of objectives in mind. In one govern¬ 
ment department, for example, the head, who is foreign-trained, had attempted to make 
numerous innovations. But it was not until the key men on his staff had gone abroad 
on U.N. fellowships as observers that he had the personnel needed to implement the 
proposed changes. Interviews with the staff disclosed that there was a decided difference 
between those who had gone and those who had not both in understanding and in 
willingne.ss to carry out recommended innovations. 
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a realistic understandino oi’ a type of business that they hope to 
establish in India. 

Analyzed into its components, practical experience results in sell- 
discipline, improved standards of conduct in the world of work, and 
practical conceptions of eflective administrative methods. An extra 
dividend is that the foreign-returned are able to claim qualification 
on the basis of practical experience. Other things being equal, In¬ 
dian management ])refers men with actual work experience to men 
with advanced theoretical knowledge. The paucitv ol rigorous prac¬ 
tical training in Indian technical schools and the abundance of 
theoretically minded college graduates, plus the inability of large 
numbers to obtain apprentice training in Indian industries, give the 
lorcign-trained with practical experience a real advantage. 

Self-discipline is not an alien value in India; in fact, it is scaled 
high as a social virtue. I lindu philosophy upholds the social ideal 
of control over ones emotions and body. Self-discipline is considered 
an important characteristic for the ruling class. Members of the old 
aristocracy who exercised self-restraint in the use of their power and 
in their personal beha\'ior were admired by the people. Whatever 
else may be said about the British rulers, their self-discipline drew 
grudging admiration. Ancestral and modern leaders about whom 
every child is told, such as the warrior Shivaji and Gandhi, the 
opponent of violence, are known as men of strong self-discipline, 
rhere is a large measure of self-discipline in the traditional phases 
of Indian behavior, where the forms of social life are shaped by age- 
old customs; for example, the deference accorded the head of the 
family, respect for the aged, conformity to the rigid sex mores among 
large sections of the population. 

There is not similar application of the ideal of self-discipline in 
the modern economic and bureaucratic structures of India. Still, it 
is perceived as a need and there is some trend in this direction. 
Within the modern-minded middle classes, especially among ad¬ 
ministrators, there is a high \ alue placed on such personal habits as 
punctuality, trustworthiness, discharge of responsibilities rather than 
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passing them on to others, and prompt accomplishment of work 
instead of the mere appearance of work. The individual who con¬ 
fesses he is at fault even when it emharrasses Iiim and does not cover 
up his mistakes with a contrived story is regarded as outstanding. 

The forcign-returned who have had practical experience display 
these qualities to a greatc'r degree than do others. They have a pride 
in craftsmanship, are more habituated to working continuously and 
svstematicalh, make an extra efforl to he neat and clean, and even 
state boldl)', when necessary that they do not know or wx're at fault. 
Whereas others tend either to w ithdraw’ or to he aggressive in verbal 
interaction, those w ith practical training are more balanced in their 
communications. In the words of one: 

Most important were the changes in my talk. 1 became more 
sensitive to other persons. I used to talk much, rashly, and 
irrelevantly, but now' I try to emulate the British. I try to make 
mv estimate of others so that I do not seem dogmatic. I am care- 
fill in an argument, as most Indians are not likely to be. 

In their approach to work the foreign-educated deem themselves 
to be better grounded. A scientist says: 

I learned to attack problems and to feel that 1 could make 
a success of them. Inw ardly, I am anxious about the quality of 
my work, but this w'as alleviated some there. My technical 
know'ledge was improved considerably, especially in the meth¬ 
ods of tackling a problem, of how' to do it. It gave me a new 
idea as to how’ to do scientific w'ork. 

A technician st 

I learned my jol) thoroughly; I knew that I could do anything 
connected w'ith sugar manufacturing. 

A chemist: 

I learned w'hat lies liehind the equipment w'e use in the 
laboratory. 
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An educator: 

Our training is theoretical and textbook-like. There, you see 
the connection betw'ceji education and life as a whole. I saw 
that education there grows out of the soil and I wanted to work 
for the same here. 

DliMOCKATlC WAYS OF ACTING. Ill tlVO Ollt of flVC CUSCS of joT- 
eign-returnedy students on their return are predisposed to adopt a 
more democratic approach in interpersonal relations. They try to 
reach out across the social lines lornied by social stratification atid 
community differentiation. 

Prominent in the patterns of India’s social fabric is an admixture 
ol the old and new hierarchies which separate the population into 
j)eople with superior and inferior status. 1 he hierarchies criss-cross 
at points; thus, an individual may rate high in one structure and 
low in another. Nonetheless, there arc strata based on castes and 
classes, ranks within bureaucratized institutions, divisions inside the 
family according to age, sex, and position of authority, and social 
distinctions by educational levels. There are vast social distances 
between the top and the bottom of the great social pyramid. As in 
most societies of South Asia, hierarchies are regarded as a mundane 
fact of social life which governs the relations between people in 
large sections of society. 

Equally prominent is a proliferation of communities: the most 
comprehensive delineations are based on religion—Hindu, Muslim, 
Parsee, Indian-Christian, Jewish; partly linguistic and partly region¬ 
al divisions make for such groupings as Maharashtrians, Gujaratis, 
Bengalis, and so on; the narrowest communities are formed around 
subcastes, such as Patels, Marathas, and Saraswat Brahmans, and 
around special subgroupings, such as Lingayats, Jains, Anglo-In¬ 
dians, and Iranis. In some sections of society community solidarity 
in accentuated form, known as ‘ communalism,” causes the individu¬ 
al to keep outsiders at arm’s length. 
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The historical forces that made for so many hierarchies and com¬ 
munities have been checked somewhat by counterforces in modern 
India. Among the middle classes, secularization and acculturation 
have been powerful counterforces, and throughout society as a 
whole, economic and political changes have brought about numer¬ 
ous rearrangements. Those who return from abroad with democratic 
social attitudes align themselves with others who are animated to 
reduce the glaring differences and to w^eaken the more conspicuous 
social barriers, especiallv in the w'oiid of w^ork. They are not so much 
social reformers as men with new^ norms of the w^orth of the indi¬ 
vidual, Thus, although they may be embarrassed by a demeaning 
inferior and annoved bv a communal zealot, at the same time, most 
of them conform to niariv of the conventions of hierarchical and 
community relationships. Ordinarily they do not flout the mores of 
arranged marriages, and, if it is clearly in the interest of their career, 
they are not above using community attachments to exert influence. 
Nevertheless, the foreign-educated exhibit a decided appreciation 
for the dignity of the individual, w'ant to establish greater equality, 
and prefer to evaluate the individual on his merit rather than on 
his family connections and rank. 

Appreciation for the dignity of the person is interpreted in the 
treatment of those of an inferior status or of other communities as 
persons instead of things. As social gestures, to show^ how^ they feel, 
some of the forcign-returned carry their personal effects to and from 
work and refuse to let a peon perform this menial duty; invite sub¬ 
ordinates to sit d(nvn when they enter the office; acknowledge a 
salutation from a passing wwker rather than look the other way. 
Many make a genuine effort to associate with members of other 
communities or to have at least one outsider high on their staff as 
a denial of provincialism. A few have served as intermediaries for 
their illiterate wwkers with public officials, and others offer financial 
aid to their inferiors in emergencies and go out of their way to be 
helpful. 

I learned to be more tolerant, more sympathetic to those be- 
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low me. Before, 1 looked down on the common people. I began 
to take an interest in their problems and potentialities. 

I saw a new standard and this made a deep impression. I have 
a soft spot for Indian workers. 1 try to treat my workers as human 
beings. If people have difficulties, I encourage them to talk 
them over with me and I try to help them out. 

R. K. Narayan's novel, Bachelor of Arts, contains an insightful 
passage in a conversation between two friends: 

“Are they pleased with your work in the Head Officer ' 

“They must be. For six month I have shown a monthly aver¬ 
age of over fifty new subscriptions; but they have not written 
anything, which is a good sign. 1 don’t expect anything better. 

If work is unsatisfactory our bosses will bark at us; if it is satis¬ 
factory, they won’t say so, but merely keep quiet." 

“You are right. In government service, too, it is the same; 
the best that we can expect from those above us is a very pas¬ 
sive appreciation." 

The foreign-trained who emulate the efforts of Westerners to 
build worker morale actively seek out the workers' who are doing 
well to let them know that their work is appreciated. 

Now I try to put myself in the workers shoes many times 
and I am less of a disciplinarian. 1 like to spur workers on to 
take their own initiative and responsibility rather than to super¬ 
vise them closely. I try to have them feel more proud and more 
active—I am generous with praise. I always try to visualize the 
treatment I got there as a worker and to apply that here. 

I treat my assistants in research as associates—something I 
learned there. I call in my workers and talk frankly with them, 
tell them they hax e done a good job when they do something 
well—-something that is not often done here. 

Those foreign-returned who become imbued with democratic 
principles tend to mute their self-praise. When they are in high- 
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ranking positions, they do not hold themselves inherently superior 
in all respects, although they seldom become entirely self-effacing. 

I acquired modesty there. I was especially impressed by this 
in the English. 1 noticed that the big men were modest; they do 
not tell everyone who they are but leave it to others to say who 
they are. Ihcy treat inferiors with respect, which in turn adds 
to their own self-respect. I try to act this way too. I did not so 
act before, for here we talk about ourselves and run others down. 

Attitudes toward lower-ranking persons become more permissive 
and less demanding. 

I alreadv believed in democracy. There in America you actu¬ 
ally saw the good effects of democracy. I never realized before 
that I w'as thrusting my views on those below' me. Now I try 
to give them more freedom. 1 trust the words and actions of 
those under my care. I realized that it w as best not to give advice 
unless others asked for it and that after eighteen years of age 
children can be gi^'en freedom to think and act for themselves. 

I don’t like to act authoritarian. 

Some try to implement their new preference for greater equality 
by assuming a more conciliatory outlook toward labor unions, by 
providing training on the job for the unskilled, and by encouraging 
able men to strive for higher positions. In their homes they like to 
have the v\'ife feel that she is an equal rather than an inferior. In 
their society, they are opposed to privileged groups: 

I was impressed there [abroad] wdth how everyone is treated 
the same under national law^s and I thought, that is what is 
needed in India. 

There I found out that people who come to know you don't 
care who you are or what you are—it doesn’t matter whether you 
are dark or white. From this I concluded that if we are to de¬ 
velop a society in India, we would have to do the same; we 
would have to wipe out castes and other divisions. This is what 
I saw. 
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If a desire to evaluate each individual according to his merits 
rather than his relatives is expressed by the loreign-returned, he 
usually qualifies the statement hy adding that he, as a person, can 
but imperfectly apply this principle in actual decisions. His private 
predilections cannot always prevail, nor can he ride roughshod over 
the existing social patterns. It is far easier to follow the practice of 
judging the individual by who he is rather than by what he can do 
and thus avoid embarrassing his sponsors or offending an important 
group. Faced with a clioice, those hostile to ‘'government by in-laws’* 
look for a convenient way out and devise ways of circumventing the 
system of influence. Some make it a policy to tell their relatives in 
advance that thev will support only those kin with demonstrated 
ability. 

The practice of writing a vacuous letter of recommendation for 
anyone who asks for one (as is often done in the United States) and 
then confidentially tipping off the recipient not to take it seriously 
is not uncommon. In instances where a person does not want to 
refuse the request of an influential person, he will say that he will 
do everything he can to help so as not to humiliate the other by 
refusing the requested recommendation. Thereafter, he does noth¬ 
ing and so salves his conscience. In other instances an applicant with 
influential connections may be hired but be assigned to a position 
with only nominal duties while a candidate with the needed qualifi¬ 
cations is hired to do the work under another title. 

Many foreign-trained waver back and forth in response to the 
amount of pressure exerted on them in each situation. To be sure, 
for some it is in line with self-interest to emphasize the fact that they 
judge by merit alone. They themselves may not have good connec¬ 
tions; their main social capital is their “merit” qualifications—i.e., 
their prized degrees and technical skills. 

But there are some who have good connections and are still an¬ 
tagonistic to the whole system of influence. For these the desire to 
succeed by merit is not easily fulfilled, as can be seen in the follow¬ 
ing case. 
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A nephew of a leading figure in India left his first job, even 
though he liked the work and had a promising future in the com¬ 
pany, because everyone referred to him as the nephew of so-and-so 
and implied that he had obtained his job only through influence. 
Later he aj^plied for another job. On the day of the interview for the 
job, he declined to travel in his uncle s car to the office for fear that he 
might be observed on arrival. In the interview, the salary was settled 
upon. Just before he left the room, he was asked to write down his 
local address in case the office wanted to get in touch with him prior 
to his leaving tem n for the place where he was to work. As the man 
was leaving, the official recognized the address as that of the man s 
uncle and called the man back. I’he official said there had been a 
slight mistake and that the salary really should have been one third 
more than that agreed upon. Their glances met, and, although neith¬ 
er said anything more, both understood what had happened. The 
man went on to his new job where he conscientiously avoids any 
reference to his uncle. Lhe people around the district know who he 
is and respect him for his wishes to stand on his own merits—but 
they also remember that he is related to a “big man.'' 

The brother-in-law, brother, niece, and daughter of other high- 
ranking personages have similar stories to tell—in business, govern¬ 
ment, and educational institutions. The kin of one of the outstand¬ 
ing men in India ieels that his whole career has been adversely 
affected by his sincere efforts to be judged apart from his relatives 
by marriage. Me is never cjuite sure whether people are being friendly 
because of his own qualities or because they are ingratiating them¬ 
selves in order later to ask Ibr a favor. 

Others are more expedient and use their kin connections for all 
they are worth, saying that it may be nice to act otherwise but that 
it is not realistic. Others are inconsistent, vacillating between the 
two approaches according to the situation. 

Although the caste and community divisions are crumbling in 
some areas, there has been greater use of influence since the de¬ 
parture of the British. Some informants interpret this trend as sim- 
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ply a more open application of influence; others feel that those in 
positions formerly held by the British cannot resist the pressures as 
could the foreign rulers. There are officials who try to resist the 
trend, but they confess in confidence that they are in the minority. 
The foreign-rcturned may not be able to control the direction of 
change, but some of our sample cases believe that in their own little 
world they can strive to introduce a more democratic approach to 
life by judging men on their merit. 


The Self and the Nation 

DISCOVERY or INDIA WHILE IN THE WEST. Alniost half of the 
students discovered India while in the West and, in the 'process, 
discovered a part of themselves. That is to say, while overseas, 
these students identified themselves with values that changed or 
intensified their orientation to India. 

Nationalism and pride in indigenous values have been increasing 
among the rest of the people. The ethos of India is being trans¬ 
formed; nationalism is its symbol, and the moving spirit, who per¬ 
sonified its values, is the charismatic figure Ciandhi. As in any society 
in transition, there are schisms over political faiths and internal pow¬ 
er conflicts; alignments are protean and ideal plans are |X)pular 
conversational pieces. The college students of India earlier were 
activated by political and intellectual elites to participate in the 
nationalist movement and to help lead India into a cultural renais¬ 
sance.® 

Most of the Indian students were ignorant of much of their na¬ 
tion s history, culture, and art before going overseas. Before inde¬ 
pendence, the picture of India that was presented in the local schools 
was not such as to arouse pride in the country and its traditions. The 


®In Bombay State, Maharashtra has for many years been a testing ground for Indian- 
directed experiments in social and educational reforms—the work of the gifted Tilak, 
Gokhale, Karve, and others. Gujarat has been the base of political operations for 
Gandhi, Patel, and their immediate supporters among the business classes. 
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image of India drawn by British and British-trained hands portrayed 
the early contests for freedom as “mutinies”; the syllabi prescribed 
for academic courses had scant reference to the works of Indian 
writers; the historical events that were emphasized were those in 
which the British played leading roles. The classroom was not an 
open forum in which to discuss pros and cons of Indian thought and 
action. The picture of India presented in the schools since inde¬ 
pendence is changing, but there has yet to appear a clear portrait of 
modern India. 

Although religious pilgrimages are an ancient way of travel, and 
visits to relatives are common, there has been no custom of holiday 
travel for the purpose of sightseeing. T here is a scarcity of facilities 
for such tra\el and most individuals simply cannot afford the costs 
of extensive visits to various parts of India. For these reasons, very 
few students had even seen much of India. Many of them had only 
vague notions about the \'arious subcultures of the country and 
little idea of its economic conditions. 

The upshot of this has been that most students arrive in the West¬ 
ern world with little concrete knowledge about India. Many are 
made curious about their own land and begin to read seriously for 
the first time, and many more start to think about their nation s 
future—its culture and policies. Like Westerners who begin to ap¬ 
preciate the virtues of their own homeland when they visit the Far 
East, many Indian students abroad gained an appreciation of the 
fundamental values of India, as mirrored in the words of one: 

There I acquired more respect for Indian life. I was interested 

in myself and not interested in India as a whole before I went. 

You learn to love your country when you go out." 

Individuals were stimulated to examine their culture and to study 
its history as a way of understanding themselves. 

^In our cases there is a selective factor ina.sniuch as we did not have as part of our 
sample expatriates who never went back to India or who, if they went back, later 
migrated out of the country. 
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I did not know anything about India bclorc. I hcrc [abroad] 

I got interested in knowing more about Indian culture, I began 
to think that we have to take into account our own traditions. 
Before this I liad not wanted to know about India and had not 
even tliought about it. I de\'eloped a feeling that Indian cul¬ 
ture would offer me u hat 1 wanted and on my return I started 
to learn Sanscrit. 

1 ac(juired more resjx'ct for Indian life—you learn to love 
your country when you are away from it. I searched back for 
the first time into Indian history and I found inspiration in my 
own culture. This w'as a strong emotional experience. I was 
anxious to return to India rather than to escape. 

I did redisco\er the value of our culture and what is hidden 
there. We have strong ancient values—I reverted to reading 
about India and saw' that we did not discriminate in what we 
took over from the foreigners—w'e altered our w^ays on the basis 
of the rulers and the ruled, taking the w’ays of the rulers and 
taking the view' of the rulers toward our culture. There I thought 
much about this and concluded that we should look more into 
our own traditions for what w'e want in life, for much of 
w'hat w^e copy from the foreigners is already in our owm culture. 

For the first time in their lives, many individuals began to ask 
searching questions about the problems and future of India: 

It was a revolution in my outlook. 1 began to think, why is 
India like this and other countries are different; also, wTere 
does the individual stand in relationship to his country. I had 
not thought about it before I w'ent to America. 

I had a new thought—our people are not living as they should. 

I was not aware of the impact of poverty on India before. I 
can now' understand w'hat it is to be poor in India in comparison 
with other countries. 

Before going abroad I had been nationalistic in the sense 
that I was oriented to independence, but not further. When I 
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saw America and nther countries, I saw the problems which 
would lace India after her independence. I began to think about 
the problems of production and distribution. 

For the first time I saw the contradictions in Indian life— 
they upset me. The most important idea I got was that reor¬ 
ganization in society must necessarily go side bv side with 
reorganization in education. 

In general, patriotism is heighu'ned overseas, although the degree 
varies according to individuals and historical period (before or after 
independence), d he foreign-educated recount a multiplicity of ex¬ 
periences that made them feel patriotic. The pre-independence stu¬ 
dents had been alerted by domestic affairs before they went overseas. 
Some were uncertain as to their status in England. 

We felt there that the people thought, “d hey are our sub¬ 
jects and we are their rulers,” which made us self-conscious 
whether they said anything or not. 

Most of those who vAcnt entered into Indian student groups in 
which patriotic sentiments were shared; thus, the newx'omer took 
over the attitudes of those around him. Then, too, relationships 
with overseas students from other countries pro\x)ked national sen¬ 
sitivity. 

We were never treated as outsiders in the university life but 
as equals. Yet we w'cre conscious of our position. Other foreign 
students would say, '‘Our country has done”—this and that, 
and we could say nothing that our country had done. 

The post-independence student no longer has cau.se to feel this 
w^av, but there are other zones of sensitivity. The nationalism and 
ethnocentrism that are encountered put these students in a defen¬ 
sive mood. They are annoyed by people wdiose versions of India 
emanate from Kipling and Katherine Mayo: Do you hunt tigers? 
How can you manage traffic in Bombay with all those elephants? 
Isn't it true that all waves arc burned to death when their husbands 
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die? Is Nehru Communist? Those who in India were either critical 
or apatlictic about social customs and the actions of tlieir govern¬ 
ment become defenders of them in the presence ol an outgroup. 

The vast majority of the defenders abroad report that on their re¬ 
turn to India they drifted back to their usual practices of indifference 
or criticism in the presence of the ingroup. The interchange of refer¬ 
ence groups alters the position they take on the subjects under dis¬ 
cussion.'A factor that plays no small part and has an enduring effect 
is the striking contrast that the student observes between conditions 
in India and conditions in the West. As a distinguished poet said: 

It was England that made me a patriot. The utter contrast 
between conditions here and conditions there—this weighed 
heavily on me. I dc'yelopc'd a passion for freedom and justice. 

7 his was a new element in my writings—and 1 ha\x^ never been 
the same man again. 

Each returned person has a favorite story. One, for example, tells 
of a boat trip he took during a holiday. At the rail he stood beside 
an old man and his grandchild. The small child asked, “Who is 
that man?" and the grandfather replied, “He com'es from the land 
ol Gandhi." I1ie Indian was deeply mo\'ed and has never forgotten 
that incident; to him it meant that common people everywhere knew 
of Gandhi’s dedication to India’s struggle for independence and that 
a cause which could so stir the minds of men and arouse their respect 
must be his cause. 

Finallv, being foreign-educated in itself carried implications to 
many: 

1 was never much of a nationalist before; I became more of 
one there. I, along with others, decided that it was up to the 
educated people to do more for India—it gave us a sense of self- 
respect. 

CHANGES IN POLITICAL VAi.iiES. Changes in icleologicaUpolitical 
orientation occurred overseas in 37 percent of the sample cases. 
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There is a close correlation between interest in public policies before 
leaving India and the tendency to change ones orientation during 
the stay in a foreign country. Only one filth of those who were in- 
diflerent belore they left India aetjuired enough interest in policy 
issues to develop a point ol view, whereas three fourths ol those who 
had taken an active interest before modified their points of view.“ 

In most cases, the sliilts were changes Irom extreme points of 
view into the broad jxditical center. Within the Indian frame of 
reference this means a belief in nationalism tinged with socialism— 
that is, a bcliei that India’s future lies in independence (before 1947 
this meant freedom from foreign rule; since the onset of the cold 
war, neutralism in the world struggle betv\ een the great power blocs) 
coupled with a domestic policy along socialist lines (government 
leadership in the de\'elopment of the national economy and control 
over the basic industries). A fourth of the sample veered to the far 
left; none turned to the far right; and one out of nine ceased having 
any interest at all in the subject. 

To trace the course of these changes calls for a brief review of 
experiences in the foreign country. An instructive contrast can be 
made between the students’ responses to politics and to religion. 
Most students had curiosity about these two aspects of Western 
society, but, although everyone saw the interlocking of economics 
with politics, none percei\'ed any connection between the Protestant 
ethic and the spirit of capitalism or, for that matter, any relationship 
between religious and economic faiths. In India religion is family- 


our sample there is a selective factor in that persons with certain types of political 
interests do not go abroad for study. The British administration, as previously noted, 
ordinarily did not allow persons known to be active in the nationalist movement to 
go abroad in the years before independence, and many of the ardent nationalists pre¬ 
ferred to work with the movement in India rather than go abroad. Some communalist 
groups, such as the Mahasabha, are anti- Western, which causes their members to turn 
inward to indigenous values, rather than outward to foreign ways, for inspiration. The 
heads of the Communist movement in Bombay say that they do not encourage the 
younger people to go to England or America. The American administration in recent 
years has not permitted persons known to have Communist views to enter the United 
States. 
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centered, more a pattern of ritual than a social policy, and is not 
thought of as having a direct hearing on economic conditions. Poli¬ 
tics, on the other hand, is public-centered, the arena of policy deci¬ 
sions, and is regarded widely as being the nub of economic problems.^ 

Outside the metropolitan centers in England and America, most 
of the Indian students attend some church services and many social 
gatherings sponsored by church groups. At church sociitls they gain 
a welcome entree into social life; they are entertained, make friends, 
and have the ego-gratifying experience of giving, for the first time 
in their lives, speeches to an attentive audience. These activities arc 
of interest to them as recreation and as a way of seeing the foreigners' 
religious life. But, with few exceptions, they remain unaffected in 
their religious beliefs. 

In the metropolitan communities and on the campuses the stu¬ 
dents gravitate to study groups engaged in the discussion of ideolo¬ 
gies and political issues. Ihese, too, offer a social entree and enter¬ 
tainment, but they also give the politically aware student a chance to 
participate in the search for a philosophy of politics and to test the 
validity of theories, riiese study groups have far more impact on 
their political faiths than anything experienced in the church or 
even in the classroom. Most of the students absorbed the intellectual 
spirit of liberalism in the years when freedom was the issue. 

In England, members of the Fabian movement, the labor move¬ 
ment, and Marxian circles have been the most sympathetic to the 
intellectual dilemmas of the overseas students, "fhese groups have 
had multiple appeals for the Indian student: they have been anti- 


^Before the partition of India the Hindu-Muslim conflict was subordinate to the com¬ 
mon interest in an independent India in the minds of the foreign-educated students. 
Most Hindus and Muslims who went abroad were not disposed toward communalism, 
and those few in the sample who were surveyed had become disaffected. The Christian 
missions in India in some instances identify Christianity in the West with high stand¬ 
ards of living, but their work is primarily with the lower classes and the casteless. Thus 
they seldom are in touch with the groups from which foreign students stem—and when 
they are, it is not in an evangelizing relationship but in a purely social one. Except for 
the few students sent abroad by the Christian missions, the missions have little impact 
on the minds of the foreign-educated students. 
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colonial and concerned with the welfare of the working classes 
(whose problems the Indians equated with the problems of their 
own masses), and they have had members who were sophisticated 
dieoretically (a quality especially admired by tlie young intelligent¬ 
sia). The British people in general tend to be reserved with strangers, 
but those in the leftwin^ and liberal circles have welcomed and 
even recruited foreign students into their midst. 

The American scene diflers from that of England. Indian students 
have greater access to social circles in the LInited States than in 
Britain, but they find fewer politically and intellectually oriented 
study groups. Bel ore Indian independence most Americans expressed 
sympathy with the Indian students’ political aspirations for freedom, 
but the only intellectuals students could meet for discussion in many 
places were the liberal-minded. The depression years in America 
infused the college campuses with anxiety and brought into being 
numerous groups whose members were looking for answers—answers 
that were most often couciied in New Deal terms. Marxian study 
centers were encountered in some communities as well, but they had 
stiff competition from liberal groups. 

Since W'orld War II, communication between the Americans and 
the Indian students has not been so open as belore. 1 he recent for- 
eign-returned say that while conversation is casual on the social side, 
discussions on the political side are tension-laden. They add that 
Americans want to know whether India is C\)mmunist and why 
India favors the Cojnmunist bloe and that they do not listen w'ith an 
open mind to answ ers that do not fit their preconceptions. Americans 
seem to know about instances in wTich the Indian government was 
critical of the free w orld but not about instances in wTich the govern¬ 
ment criticized the Communist world and opposed Communism 
wathin India. In this recent period the Indian students have found 
few' serious discussion groups w ithin the broad framework of liberal¬ 
ism and none that is conservative, and they feel isolated or bored. 
This is especially frustrating, inasmuch as Indian students tend to 
be much more politically conscious than the average American stu- 
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dent. The foreign-ecliicnted report tliat American students are not 
well informed about the actions of the big powers—even of their own 
government—on issues that alTect the East and colonial areas, nor 
are they even interested in discussing the ins and outs of points under 
consideration. 

The reactions of the foreign students to the politically conscious 
circles in which some moved in Britain and the United States vary 
widely. Those who joinec] liberal circles often gained reinforcement 
of their prior beliefs and rounded them out bv reading in detail the 
great classics. Many say that for the first time they went beyond glib 
generalities to come to grips with the concreteness of methods for 
achieving aims. A lew w ho Ibund the liberals dull and were excited 
by more radical ideas translerred to a circle more in keeping with 
their predilections. \A'ithin the Marxian centers, there were divided 
reactions: the reconciliation of “Gandhism’' with Communist doc¬ 
trines proved to be the critical point. Tree thinking minds among the 
Indians were sometimes repelled by the materialism in Marxism and 
were jarred bv the unquestioning conformism to a body of dogma: 

I was nationalistic and socialistic before. I w^as well informed 
—1 had read Lenin on colonialism, and some nf Marx. The 
only politics a man could have in a slave country was national¬ 
ism. "Iliere 1 became a more confirmed nationalist. 1 became 
critical of the readiness of the Marxist groups to believe with¬ 
out thinking or examining the facts. 

o o 

The discrepancy between the alleged and the observed impelled 
some to rex amp their view's. 

Before, I was a Cnmmunist—I did not belong to the party 
but believed in it and read up on it. When 1 got to the States 
1 saw' w hat the Communists claimed to be true could not be so. 
This was the turning point and 1 gave up Communism. 

The news from elsewhere also had an effect: the purges in Soviet 
Russia, the Stalinist emphasis on bureaucracy, the centralization of 
pow'er and autocratic rule, the use of science as a w'eapon instead of 
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a tool, and the tactics ol the Comniunist leaders in India. Two ex¬ 
amples of this last occurred in 1929, when the Comniunist leadership 
in India became anlinationalist and declared the Congress Party to 
be a capitalist front organization, and, again, alter Russia entered 
World War II, when the Communist leaders oflered to collaborate 
with tlie British in India. VUc effects were twofold: first, many of 
the Marxist oriented reverted to a Candhi type of nationalism with 
a socialist tinge; and, second, others were impelled to continue to 
accept Marxism but to rejt'ct Communism. Out of this ideological 
ferment hai'c come some of the most prominent leaders ol India. 


Those Who Did Not Cduinne 

The reader will recall that almost hall ol the students changed 
in their conceptic^n of India as a nation and of themselves in rela¬ 
tion to it. Who ircrc the other half who did not change in this 
sphere? From inspection of the cases there appear to be four loose, 
roughly ecjual clusters that form around different modes. 

One cluster is made up of Indian students closely identified with 
Western values belore they went abroad. A foreign education might 
be a welcome, though temporary, escape from Indian life, or, like 
the pilgrim s once-in-a-lifetime trip to the Holy I.and, it might be 
the great chance to I)e in the civilization they cherished. They gained 
a renewed “consciousness of kind'’ and fulfilled a dream by visiting 
Westminster Abbey, Stratford-on-Avon, New York City, or T.V.A. 

For a second grouji it is less a cultural mission than a cultural 
holiday during which they can have a good time without anyone's 
criticizing them for enjoying themselves. Fheir interests vary—in¬ 
cluding tours around the country and to Europe, sports, dates with 
local girls, and experiments with local customs. 

The third cluster is an assortment of people who are so disturbed 
by personal problems that they are too overwhelmed to pay attention 
to anything else. There are cases whose histories cover transfers from 
school to school in search of a place that would offer them something 
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they were sudiciently interested in or could do sufficiently well to 
get a degree. Others drift about in the hope of finding an environ¬ 
ment that will spark their interest and so give their lives some di¬ 
rection. Some frankly sav that they were escaping from a nagging 
spouse, an arranged marriage they did not want to go through with, 
a parent they could not get along with. A few fall in love with a 
foreigner and spend all of their time trying to figure out what to 
do about it. 

A fourth cluster centers around an exclusi\'e interest in learning a 
profession, qualifying for a degree, or niaslcring the means for do¬ 
ing a particular technical skill. I hey are preoccupied with the tasks 
i\t hand—the pre|)aration of academic assignments, doing research in 
a laboratory, learning production techniques—and have no time to 
speculate about idcologit's. 1 hey are not less or more identified with 
India, although they may change in other respects. 


DirrERENCKS BETWEEN BRITISEITRAINED AND 
AMERICANTRAINED 

In fundamentals, the same kinds of change in character and out¬ 
look occur among the foreign returned from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States. Similarities exceed differences in each 
of the areas of personal change. The British-trained and American- 
trained share in common the experience of having been out of their 
own country, which in itself has an effect on their outlook; they are 
alike in certain respects as a result of having been exposed to West¬ 
ern culture, a modern economy, an independent nation, and a demo¬ 
cratic society. Yet, no one in India would often mistake a British- 
trained person for an American-trained, and none of the foreign- 
trained would feel flattered by the mistaken identity.^® 

*®There are a small number who split their education between the two countries; they 
comprise a special social hybrid. 
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We are conscious of the dangers inherent in the oversimplifica¬ 
tion of social character and call attention to the fact that we are 
pointing out here dissimilarities in the modes of the two subsample 
populations. Both suhsamples show a range, and there is some over- 
lapping. 


Stability versus Adaptability 

The most apparent modal difference between the British-educated 
and the American-educated is that the former tend to accent sta¬ 
bility and the latter, adaptability. Accent on stability, as a set of 
social traits in the British-educated, refers to the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of impersonal standards of behavior that are appropriate for 
social life and are detached from the private wishes of any person. 
There are proper vva)S ol acting in defined situations irrespective of 
personal inclinations; it is up to the person to discipline himself to 
act correctly, and though a person is free to choose his conduct, he 
is accountable to himself for being decent. 

The external values and rules have a universal validity of their 
own, quite apart Irom anyone’s notions, and each one must learn 
how to adjust to them as best he can. I luman relations require com¬ 
promises in order that people may get on with one another without 
constant bickering and the main work may proceed in an orderly, 
systematic fashion. Normal social interaction, however, should be 
sufficiently stable to provide a predictable routine. An individual is 
free to take a stand on issues; he is expected to be outspoken and 
not to mask his opinions in polite phrases. Thus, a man may be frank 
in stating his opinions, but a responsible man is discriminating and 
avoids the appearance of being overly aggressive or verbose. These 
sentiments are partly expressed in the words of one English-returned : 

1 became more objective and I am less sensitive to what goes 
on around me. My training increased the general standards I 
set in character and behavior. I developed a disgust for all sorts 
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of underhand dealings and 1 grew to respect ideas; before, I 
played the angles, since then I tell the truth. I was unsure about 
British customs and became very careful; this has instilled 
habits which are still with me—being methodical, doing busi¬ 
ness in a businesslike way. 1 learned to respect the other man's 
point of view and I know that you can’t have the whole of 
everything—that changes can come only by a series of com¬ 
promises. The British know how to discipline themselves in 
dealing with each other; we are a crowd-forming nation, there 
they form into queues. These were already vaguely in me be¬ 
fore I went, hut they were brought out and made clear to me 
in England. 

I he accent on adaptability of the American-returned has refer¬ 
ence to a pragmatic view of the world. I'he acid test is: Will it work? 
Social structures are made and unmade to meet the needs of people, 
and any structure that is not satisfactory ought to be changed to fit 
the current needs. The standards are set by the social group, which 
decides how well the individual behaves. A person is supposed to 
be tactful in what he says in order not to antagonize others, and a 
good man is one who is able to get along smoothly with others. Fair 
compromises are necessary in order to be ‘'reasonable" and are good 
for group morale. Where the British-returned think it is unfortunate 
when they are not liked, the American-returned are eager to be 
liked. The former would ask, "What is the trouble with the other 
fellow?"—and would he sorry for him; the latter could ask, "What 
is wrong with what 1 did and how can I better handle such a person?" 
Human relations are acknowledged to be important, but the main 
thing is to get them well organized so that practical results are ob¬ 
tained. Again, a quotation from a case at the mode in part illustrates 
these traits. 

I learned in America how^ to get along with people, how it 
felt to be liked. Before, I was cocky. I had to be taught. Now I 
realize that I have to be acceptable to people, that you cannot 
antagonize, and that you have to use technique. I have a gift 
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for getting along with people. 1 can turn on and off my different 
personalities like a tap. I meet other people more than half-w^ay. 
I learned to mix and know people. I saw what a man can do 
when sji\ en the chance. 


(\nitrusts in Self-confidence 

British-returned and American returned are ccjually self-confident, 
but why they are differs. The Indians in the United Kingdom bol¬ 
stered their egos hy meeting their foreign rulers in the foreigners' 
homeland and often e.xcelling them in the fair competition of aca¬ 
demic life. 1 he feeling of being racially inferior to wdiites lessened, 
and the unconscious acceptance of the British as a superior stock 
disappeared. A student who watched with amazement as British 
workers carried his (a colored man's) bags off the ship w^as having 
the first of a seric's of experiences in which he observed that persons 
can be treated with equality regardless of race. This ego building is 
more typical of the pre-independence than of the post-independence 
cases. Yet, among those in the recent generation who went to Britain, 
there still is a carry-over of earlier racial myths which are exploded 
in social contacts. Some of the English in India continue to treat the 
Indians as inferiors, and Indians are often deferential in their pres¬ 
ence, though both may publicly deny this to be true. 

The Indians in America strengthened their egos in a different 
way. Since the Americans were not the rulers, the Indians felt less 
intensively an inner drive to best them in order to prove themselves 
the equals of the Americans. In self-appraisal, the American-returned 
feel confident of their ability to mix wdth all types of people and of 
their mastery of the knowledge possessed by the most technologically 
advanced nation in the world. Because the English-trained are more 
confident about what they know, and the American-trained about 
W'hat they will do, the American-trained suffer more in the after- 
math of disillusionments. 
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Contrasts in Approach to Life 

Although the siiine proportion of British-educated and American- 
educated changed in their approach to life, disproportions are evi¬ 
dent on several scores w'ithin this area. The English-trained are 
slightly more cautious about taking risks, whereas the American- 
trained are more optimistic about taking chances in the hope of 
getting lucky breaks. Of those who have technical skills, a slightly 
larger percentage of the American returned start their own private 
enterprises or at least make plans to do so upon their return. 

Informality in interpersonal relations between boss and worker 
and between teacher and student predominates more among the 
American-returned. The head of a government department said: 

1 like the idea of working as part of a team—there is no mana¬ 
ger here. We sit together and talk together. 

The operations manager of a dairy company states: 

My shift at the plant is known as being the American style 
in contrast to the day shift which is known as the English style. 
My supervisors are very informal in their relations with me and 
yet when I tell them to do something, they do it. 

An English-returned university teacher commented on changes 
in his role: 

Before, I felt that pupils should be in close touch with 
teachers. Now 1 feel that contacts should be confined to the 
intellectual world. 


selective factor occurs in this area. Before independence it was not easy for the 
American-trained to obtain positions in government services and British firms—there 
were almost no American firms. Hence they had to try on their own. However, despite 
greater outlets in government and business in the post-independence period, the Ameri¬ 
can-trained still display a greater preference for their own businesses, if they have the 
technical knowledge and capital, than do the English-trained with comparable oppor¬ 
tunities. 
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An American-returned man in another school: 

I teach much diflerently than I would have otherwise. As 
teachers do in America, I try to have contacts with the students. 
Once a month 1 take them out to a cottage for a party and free- 
for-all discussion. I am freer with the students, take an interest 
in their social life, and talk with them outside of class. 

Those from England are more likely to speak of paying respect 
to a man in keeping with his social station in life, whereas those 
from America are more likely to speak about the advantages of an 
open-class system and free mobility which provide opportunities for 
men to rise. 

There are more American-educated than English-educated who 
refer specifically to the good effects of doing their own work, but 
both refer to the dignity of labor. Members of neither the British 
nor the American group had done much common labor in India be¬ 
fore they went overseas.The members of the upper-middle class 
do not ordinarily do any work within their homes, relying instead 
on servants. The rest of the middle class cannot earn enough as un¬ 
skilled workers to sustain themselves and also go to college. More¬ 
over, it is not in the Indian tradition for college students to earn 
while learning. Abroad, the pre-independence student in America 
worked at common labor more than did the student in England in 
that period. The discrepancy in work histories overseas has narrowed, 
but it continues to be present. 

Students who have done manual labor differ from the rest in their 
views toward the lower classes: they are empathetic rather than 
sympathetic, for they mingled with the workers in the United States 
or the United Kingdom and know their problems intimately. Home 

^^The exceptions to this generalization comprise a small number who originated in 
the lower classes of the city, or were reared in a cultivator’s family, or came from im¬ 
poverished middle-class families (especially refugees from Pakistan) and so had to do 
manual work in order to attend school. One man was a peon and newspaper boy, several 
worked as low-paid clerks and a few said they did any kind of odd job to maintain 
themselves. 
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again in India they arc more likely to do their own menial tasks and 
to enjoy working with their hands. For example, in a factory that 
we visited, an American-trained engineer who was working along¬ 
side an Indian-trained engineer decided they needed tools from the 
stockroom. Togetlier they went to the room where the American- 
trained picked up his part and carried it back; the Indian-trained 
called for an assistant to carry his part. 

This is what a Brahman middle-class woman who had worked 
in America says: 

Mere, you hear much talk about a person not being able to 
do something because it is beneath his dignity—can't do this, 
can’t do that. My father is much that way. I was, too, before I 
left, but 1 learned differently in America. I saw people of very 
high rank who worked hard and with their hands. I learned the 
real meaning of work and now I believe in hard work. Now I 
will do things that I w'ould not have done before. 


Contrasts in Work Experience 

The type of work experience overseas also has a special effect. 
Persons who had their professional or technical work experience in 
the most advanced laboratories and shops learned to work in a spe¬ 
cialized field and to depend on the l)est equipment. They may have 
worked abroad in an organization that has a fine division of labor 
wherein each man is required to concentrate on a single activity; a 
pool of experts is available to anyone who needs help on some opera¬ 
tion; the incidental costs of supplies can be taken care of readily; 
experiments that are not successful are written off without fuss; and 
there is a continuous replacement of the obsolescent with the latest 
facilities. The American trained were more often in this environ¬ 
ment than were the English-trained and so have greater difficulty 
readapting to Indian work conditions. Dazzled and misled by un¬ 
accustomed American resources, they are likely to feel poorly sup- 
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jx)rtecl in their work with Indian resources. Nehru summed it up 
in a public address as follows 

I ha\'e found often enough that Indians w'ho come back 
after a full course of foreign training are very competent; they 
can do much, but they always ask for complicated machines to 
do their work. I hey seem to be a little helpless without their 
pet machines witii them. ... It is obvious that a particular kind 
of work cannot be done without a particular machine, what¬ 
ever it may be. But there is a big range of work which can be 
done—perhaps not tjuite so ellicientlv, but nevertheless to a 
degree of efliciency—w'ith a far simpler machine than the latest 
type. If you get accustomed to conditions in America, its ma¬ 
chines and technological conditions, and if you find that there 
is not the same base here in India, you are disgruntled and 
dissatisfied, shouting for something which you have not got. 

It is not a good thing to do so. 


Other Differences 

Idle discovery of India abroad differs in its meaning for the re¬ 
turnees from the two countries. The British-returned more frequent¬ 
ly see the connection between politics and the general welfare, and 
the American-returned, between economic conditions and the gen¬ 
eral welfare. The Indian from an American school may criticize 
American students for being apolitical or ideologically ill-informed, 
but he takes over their outlook on the source of adverse conditions. 
Indians from English schools do not neglect the socioeconomic con¬ 
ditions, but they assign to them less responsibility for the nation's 
problems. 

Both sample groups ha\e heightened aspirations for themselves, 
but the American-educated are more exuberant. This is especially 
true of those returning from the United States since World War II. 


J^Reported in the Indian Express, Oct. 10, 1952. 
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Changes in the Character and Outlook of the Individual 


In England the raw graduate starts at a lower salary than in America, 
and there is not the same amount ol competitive vying by prospective 
employers for graduates of technical institutions. The American-re¬ 
turned, as a result, have more inflated notions of their own worth 
and expect a higher income level on their first job. 

The social chasm between India and the West is bridged more 
easily by the British-educated than by the American-educated. Eng¬ 
land and India have been linked together by a network of structures 
that provide the individual with a smoother passage out and back. 
Indian schools are modeled after those of Britain; the customs which 
the middle class hax e taken over from the West arc largely British; 
•British ways are well known in India, but American w^ays are not. 
In a sense, the British help the Indians to remain Indians. In the 
past, they helped directly l)y not letting the Indians be anything else 
when they wanted to change and indirectly by not trying to change 
the Indian character into that of imitation Englishmen. Of course, 
many of the early English trained did adopt English ways, and there 
were the social rewards of being distinctive. Today there is less pres¬ 
tige in acting like an Englishman, and English surface habits are 
being abandoned. 

The American-educated are a more mixed lot. Perhaps it would 
not be unfair to suggest that Americans earnestly believe that the 
American way is w^orth while for everyone, and certainly Americans 
hope that what is learned about their way of life will be applied by 
foreign students upon their return home. American-returned stu¬ 
dents have some of that vision in terms of the progress of their coun¬ 
try. They also bring back surface habits that arc still novel and that 
—to put it mildly—evoke mingled reactions. 


Differences That Are Not Significant 

We did not uncover any solid evidence for concluding that there 
were significant differences betw'een the sexes, or classes, or com¬ 
munities with respect to changes in character and in outlook. Males 
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and females have similar central tendencies and ranges in each area 
of change surveyed, and the same holds true for social classes and 
communities. A cross check with tlie independent observations made 
by associates ol the foreign returned shows the two sets of facts to 
lx* consistent on this point. 

It does not follow that these categories are of no relevance. As 
we have noted already, in each category there are differences in the 
rates of going abroad, and, as we shall note later, there are difier- 
ences in the adjustment after returning. If the persons in each cate¬ 
gory do not differ in kind according to what they got out of the 
foreign experience, they do differ emphatically in what they do 
upon their return to India. 

Paradoxically, few were moti\'ated to go overseas to change their 
character and outlook; vet, in retrospect, most list this as the most 
concrete gain derived from their foreign training. More get changed 
in character than get ahead occupationally, but because gains in the 
latter arc rated liigher than changes in the former, the forcign-re- 
turned are inclined to judge the \'alue of an education abroad pri¬ 
marily on the basis of its advantages in the labor market. When they 
give advice to persons who are thinking of going abroad, they usually 
emphasize improvement of ones chances and not improvement of 
one's character as the uppermost reason for going. 
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The Use of Foreign Training in India 


I N THIS CHAPTER vvc sluill discHss ihc ways in which the forcign- 
eclucatccl use their knowledge and skills al ter they return to India. 
Our discussion centers on the world of work and is organized around 
three general themes: patterns of employment, adaptation to work* 
ing conditions, and the place of the foreign trained in an under¬ 
developed country^ We have concentrated on the world of work 
because foreign educated both judge and are judg(^d by their degree 
of success in this area of life; because in this sphere a foreign train¬ 
ing is supposed to be applied and to produce visible results; and 
because here the foreign-educated are expected to play an outstand¬ 
ing role in the transfer of Western ideas, methods, and technology. 

A cluster of variables—located in organizational arrangements, 
social customs, and population pressures, in the cultural heritage of 
a people who have been under foreign rule, in the economy of a 
country with mass poverty, in the values of the middle classes, and 
in the dislocations that occur in a nation that is in the midst of 
transition—have importance for understanding the personal adjust¬ 
ments of the foreign-educated. These variables are not exclusive wdth 

^The reader is reminded that our field study was made only in Bombay State and that 
each state has its own distinctive features. 
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India, nor arc they universal even within Bombay State; yet they 
assume specific forms in this setting, and they became clearly visible 
to us as we observed their impingement on the individual in the 
world ()l work. 


PArTFRNS OF EMPLOYMENT 

In this section we shall explore (1) die distribution of the gain¬ 
fully employed, (2) occupational histories, (3) levels of income, 
(4) cmplovment opportunities, and (5) the allocation of jobs. 


Distrilniiiort of T hose CaitifuIIy Employed 

A partial count ol the gainfully employed in selected segments 
of Bombav State reveals that about 13 perccfjt of the administrative 
ranks in government, 11 percent of the academic positions in col¬ 
leges and imiversities, and 4 percent of the managerial posts in In¬ 
dian-owned private enterprises arc occupied by persons with foreign 
training.^ The comparatively small percentage of foreign-trained in 
Indian enterprises may be due to the tradition among families who 
own concerns of training their younger members for managerial 
roles by apprenticeship within the liusiness. A few families in this 
class have sent promising young relatives abroad for foreign train¬ 
ing, and slightly more are being sent now than in the past. But they 
still comprise only a minority. It would, however, be premature to 
conclude that there is a definite trend, inasmuch as the main ex¬ 
pansion in the entrepreneur class is occurring among communities 


2The enumeration of government workers was made from materials contained in Tlfe 
Bombay Civil List, January 1952. This record inclutles state officials above the clerical 
level. Information on academic institutions was assembled from responses to a mailed 
questionnaire and from published records of schools. The private business and industry 
data are the least complete and least reliable. The only way that any facts could be 
obtained was by personal visits to each concern. Indian businessmen are reluctant to 
give details to outsiders, and few had formal records on the educational backgrounds of 
members of their staffs. 
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that have as yet no strong impulse to provide a higher education for 
their members. 

There arc three times as many persons trained in the United 
Kingdom in government and nearly twice as many in schools and 
business firms as there are persons trained in the United States. If 
a distinction is made between the pre-independence and post-inde¬ 
pendence periods of training, however, the proportions are not so 
widely divergent. Whereas those educated in the United Kingdom 
hold a wide variety of positions, those educated in the United States 
tend to be concentrated in jobs of a technical nature and in the 
newer departments and more recently established organizations. For 
example, in one recently established government research unit, which 
has a stall of slightly more than a hundred, one out of three is for¬ 
eign-trained and 60 percent of the foreign-trained have studied in 
American institutions during the past decade. In contrast, among 
the officers ranked in the first class of an old line department with 
administrative responsibilities in the field of education, one out of 
five has studied overseas, and of these 80 percent have British degrees. 

A significantly larger percentage of those trained in the United 
States than of those trained in the United Kingdom work in private 
enterprises in both the pre-independence and post-independence 
populations. The tw'o groups from the pre-independence period dif¬ 
fer more than the two groups that have but recently returned. The 
American-educated of the earlier period run the gamut from im¬ 
mensely successful entrepreneurs to men on the edge of failure in 
their business; whereas the British-educated of the same period fall, 
characteristically, between the two extremes. As mentioned in the 
preceding chapters, in the old days tlie American-returned had fewer 
alternatives open to them in the labor market of the educated than 
did the British-returned. Hence, the American-trained more often 
had to take a chance on starting their own concerns. The British- 
trained more often had opportunities to move into solid jobs within 
established companies in which their positions were seldom step- 
pingstones to the top but were secure. Since independence, the em¬ 
ployment market in private business has changed and there are now 
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better opportunities to enter going concerns open to the American- 
trained. As a result, in recent years there has been no appreciable 
difference between the levels of income for the two groups. 

The trend for more American-educated than British-educated to 
enter private enterprises continues. Several reasons can be suggested 
for this difference. America is reputed to be the place for those in¬ 
terested in the technical subjects that have practical application to 
industry, and this in turn influences the selection of persons who 
go to the Llnited States. Thus, a larger percentage of the students 
going to the United States get training and experience in skills that 
are marketable within Indian business and industry. To some ex¬ 
tent, too, American education seems to instill a business outlook in 
its foreign students that is in strong contrast to British education, 
which influences Indian students to decide on a career in govern¬ 
ment or academic life. 


Occitpatioiud Histories 

Our sample shows that the rate of mobility between spheres of em¬ 
ployment is, on the average, fairly low. This docs not reflect a high 
state of satisfaction; instead, it reflects tlie restricted state of em¬ 
ployment possibilities and the preoccupation with personal security. 
Although there is relatively little mobility between spheres of em¬ 
ployment, there are differences in the rates of change within occu¬ 
pations. This condition is related to the employment opportunities 
for various kinds of technical skills. Opportunities for engineers, for 
instance, differ from those for persons in agriculture. There is a 
steady exodus of young engineers from teaching positions in en¬ 
gineering colleges to better-paying jobs in private concerns, but 
specialists in agriculture tend to remain in agricultural colleges or 
government departments because farming is not a realistic alternative. 

During a lifetime, the foreign-returned have better chances of 
moving upward into higher positions and at a faster pace than 
others of the same general social background and abilities who are 
not foreign-educated. These chances are subject, of course, to the 
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social rules of their particular organization as exemplified in the 
formal regulations for advancement based on seniority in grade in 
government, in informal practices of influence, and the like. As a 
case in point, two thirds of the heads of colleges are foreign-educated, 
whereas, as noted above, only a little more than one tenth of the 
faculties are foreign-educated. 

A foreign education is an asset in the highly competitive job 
market of the middle classes, but less than 10 perce^it ever have 
jobs in which they work full time in the field for which they have 
taken specialized training. The administrators of Indian organiza¬ 
tions rarely make concerted efforts to assign employees to the specific 
set of tasks for which they are best qualified by special training,® 
and in any bureaucracy (whether in go\'ernment, academic insti¬ 
tution, or business) advancement into the higher ranks of the or¬ 
ganization changes the role of the upwardly mobile indi\'idual from 
that of technician to that of administrator. 

A highly specialized type of education or work experience in the 
West may influence the choice of an applicant over other candidates; 
yet the job to which he is assigned may not have many activities 
that require the use of this specialized knowledge. Not atypical is 
the case of a college teacher who concentrated on research in money 
and banking during his training, but who now lectures on all phases 
of economics and some areas of history and also has extensive admin¬ 
istrative responsibilities. 

If the primary skills of the foreign-trained are seldom put to prac¬ 
tical use, their secondary skills arc brought to bear on the work they 
do. Here the methods of approach and the points of view learned 
in the West are utilized (sec Chapters II and IV). 

Levels of Income 

The income of the foreign-educated depends on the sphere of 

is a common tendency to compare the American ideal of appointment by merit with 
the actual practices of Indian society. In both societies, merit is only one of the qualities 
that count in the selection of personnel; additional, though different, social interests 
enter into assignment of individuals to jobs. 
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employment, and w ithin each sphere, the spread is so great that a 
range is more meaningful than a single average in showing what 
they earn.* CTi^’en in both rupees and dollar ecjuivalents, the monthly 
incomes of the pre-independence sample groups are: goyernment— 
Rs 530 to Rs 1650 ($111 to $345); academic—l\s 350 to Rs 1400 
($73 to $291); and private enterprise—Rs 800 to Rs 5000 ($167 to 
$1046). rhe monthly income of the post-independence sample 
groups is naturally smaller, for they arc not so lar along in their 
careers: government—Rs 300 to Rs 900 ($63 to $188); academic— 
Rs 250 to Rs 750 ($52 to $157); and private enterprise—Rs 300 to 
Rs 3700 ($63 to $770). 

Measured in terms of income, the hulk of the forcion-cducated 
fall into the middle section of the middle classes: the incomes ol the 
middle-middle class run from about Rs 150 to Rs 1500, and of the 
upper-middle class from Rs 750 to around Rs 2000. 4 he reason tor 
the overlapping is that income is only one element that determines 
an individual’s class position—the social prestige attached to various 
forms of work and the st\'le of life are other important aspects. Most 
of the foreign-trained have jobs wath enough status to put them into 
the middle layers of the middle class, but those in the lowor ranges 
of income have a hard time maintaining the style of life that goes 
w4th their class ranking. In some instances they are caught in a 
further squeeze by habituation to Western artifacts, books, clothes, 
household goods, and other amenities of modern living, w'hich are 
as expensive in India as in a Western country—or more so. 

The foreign-educated had hoped to earn more than they would 
Iiave been able to without foreign training. Before returning to 
India, persons with no prior work experience in India had income 
expectations far higher than those who had left a job to go abroad 
to study. Those w'ho had aspirations to build up their country had 

**The figures presented indicate the current monthly earnings from the principal posi¬ 
tion; they do not include the supplementary sources of income that are possible in 
certain positions, such as consultant fees, the assignment of free housing to some offices, 
or outside income, such as family .subsidies and j^rsonal investments. 
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no lower income expectiitions tlian those w ho were interested prima¬ 
rily in getting ahead. Most ol the sample w-ho after their return 
entered the labor market tor the first time tliought that they would 
make at least Hs 500 on their first job and that over the next decade 
they would move up to somewhere betwx‘en Rs 1000 and 1500. 
After being in the labor market for some time without realizing 
these hopes, they tend to scale dowm their hopes—but this proves 
to be a painful personal adjustment. 


F 111 ployi nciii Op port u nit ics 

A little more than half of the foreign-trained w^re previously em¬ 
ployed in India, and one half of these w'ith prior employment re¬ 
turned to their old positions. 1 he majority of the individuals who 
return to their former positions had a post of some rank in govern¬ 
ment or school or w'orked in a business ow'ned by a relative or in a 
foreign firm. The foreign-educated w'ho must find a job after their 
return are subdivided roughly into one third w'ho had to rely largely 
on their foreign c|ualificalions and two thirds who used influence 
in addition to their foreign training to help them to get placed. On 
the ax^erage, it took persons withont inflnence nearly a year to get 
a permanent joh. llie actual elapsed time ranged from three months 
to three years. Influential connections cut the period down to a small 
fraction of this period or to a few xveeks. 

Although many voice the bedief that success is mainly a matter ot 
luck and fate, hardly any in their actual behavior act in accordance 
with this conception of life chances. Instead of passively w'aiting, 
they hunt prospects. Among those without any substantial influence, 
many are systematic, making long lists ol possible employers in Bom¬ 
bay State and elsewhere and then either calling on or writing to 
one after another in the hope of locating a suitable opportunity. 
Residents of small tow^ns make occasional job-hunting trips to the 
big cities. The foreign-returned who can afford more extensive trips 
travel to New' Delhi and other states. Some put advertisements in 
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the metropolitan newspapers, and all follow up advertised posts. 

Persons with aeeess to relatives and Friends who have influenee 
colleet ehits, or letters oF recommendation, to impress possible em¬ 
ployers or invite a sponsor to put in a word For them at the appro¬ 
priate place. A few take "honorary” positions, that is, nonpaying 
jobs, in order to add practical work experience to their record, to 
keep in practice in the use of a technical skill, to avoid becoming 
known as someone w ho is unable to get work, or to gamble that it 
might turn into a regular position. It is considered easier to move 
to a good job From "honorarv ’ work than from a low-ranking posi¬ 
tion with poor pay. 

Most of the Foreign-trained arc reluctant to take a position at the 
bottom of an organization, for the consec|uences arc thought to be 
unfortunate. They claim that if one starts at a low level, the chances 
of being accepted for a middle-ranking position are diminished and 
that, even if one is accepted, the salary probably w'ill be less than 
that accorded a person w ho has come from a higher-paying position. 
Employers appraise a man in part on the basis of what he has been 
doing and earning in his prior employment and are tempted to try 
to hire a worker at a cheaper rate of pay if his prior salary was low. 
Furthermore, higher prestige is accorded to the individual who is 
appointed to a high-ranking post from the outside than to the person 
who is upgraded from the lower levels. An invidious distinction is 
made between the two; the man who has climbed is viewed as having 
a more limited background and a narrower outlook on life. The 
foreign-rcturned think that under these conditions their bargaining 
power is weakened if they accept mediocre positions. 

The chances of moving up from the bottom to the top ranks 
within an organization are considered negligible by most of the 
sample population. Government workers are fearful of retarding 
their rate of advancement in a promotion system in which upward 
grading is governed by seniority rather than by merit. If they start 
out in a low-ranking job, they may be reducing their chances of ever 
reaching the level they hope to reach, and they would also be con- 
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stantly behind others who began at a higher level. The foreign-re- 
turncd in all spheres of employment are wary of being put in a sub¬ 
ordinate position which might permit their superior to take credit 
for their work and thereby preclude any possible advancements for 
demonstrated ability. 

In almost every case there is the sentiment that a foreign-educated 
man is meant for a big job and that it is an unfair return on the 
investment in foreign studies to settle for less as a goal. Families of 
the foreign-educated encourage them to hold out for a big job and 
rarely pressure them into taking any job just to have work. How¬ 
ever, the foreign-educated from the lower strata of society cannot 
hold out so long as others and thus have to scale down their re¬ 
quirements. 


Allocation of Jobs 

The Indian labor market of the educated contains a sizable num¬ 
ber of people in competition for a limited number of opportunities. 
As a social system, the allocation of the scarce opportunities to the 
many candidates is organized around two schemes—merit and in¬ 
fluence. The formal social rules assign positions according to aca¬ 
demic record, prior work experience, age, and ability. The Public 
Service Commissions of the State and Central Governments an¬ 
nounce vacancies and invite applications; officially the candidates 
are screened and ranked on the basis of qualifications. 

The informal patterns of influence are woven into the social fabric 
and consist of customs that distribute the available opportunities to 
members of favored groups. The focus in Indian society is not on 
the imposition of deprivations to the disadvantaged but rather on 
assuring extra privileges to the advantaged; that is, it is not so much 
discrimination against as it is preference for. Intergroup prejudices 
exist'** which restrict the opportunities open to members of certain 


^See Gardner Murphy, In the Minds of Men (New York: Basic Books, 1953 ). 
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groups, but the main concern is not so much with the exclusion of 
potential competitors as it is with the gaining of extra advantages for 
favored competitors. 

The social mechanism for giving preferential treatment in the 
modern economy has been built into family and community struc¬ 
tures. Although the joint family is not as viable a social institution in 
the middle-class urban sections as it once was, and although the 
subcaste among the educated middle classes is no longer an organi¬ 
zation that makes decisions for its members, determines their occu¬ 
pation, or sets a special style of life, both the family and caste serve 
other functions. They are mutual-aid groups which help their mem¬ 
bers gain access to the limited employment opportunities and give 
them social support so that they can advance ahead of other equally 
competent persons.® 

NEPOTISM AND coMMUNALiSM. “Nc'potism’^ and “communal- 
ism” are the terms used by Indians to describe the present social pat¬ 
terns. Nepotism consists in dispensing favors to relatives in the 
world of work. It also includes the practice wherein an influential 
relative acts as the .sponsor for an applicant. In the latter connection 
nepotism may entail no direct action by an important member of an 
extended family, for the mere fact that an individual is identified 
with the family can induce others to give him priority over other 
candidates. Because the family is the primary loyalty of most indi¬ 
viduals, the sense of obligation to ones kin is not lightly ignored. 
Communalism is a similar practice applied to the members of a 
subcaste, caste, religion, or linguistic group. The obligations are less 
compelling than they are for relatives, and, as a consequence, com¬ 
munalism is more irregular. 

Nepotism and communalism are bolstered by the belief that a 
person is better able to trust someone who is a member of his ingroup 
than to trust strangers, and Ixith actions are rationalized on the 

®For a description of the development of this social scheme in contemporary India, 
see G. S. Ghurye, Casfe and Class in India (New York: The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1952). 
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ground that every group is engaged in the same practices. Each 
group maintains tliat it practices less favoritism for its members than 
do other groups, and although most persons frown publicly on the 
total pattern, they nevertheless continue to conform to it. The mem¬ 
bers of some minority groups, however, are self-conscious in practic¬ 
ing favoritism lest they be singled out as doing so. In the words of 
a fairly high-ranking Muslim in the government: 

A Hindu appoints hundreds of positions without making any 
Muslim appointees and no one says anything, but if a Muslim 
makes one Muslim appointment out of hundreds, everyone says 
it is communalism. 1 have had many positions to fill and I have 
filled some with Muslims, even though there have been rumors. 

I could not find it in my heart to say no to my own people. 

The foreign-educated who are in a position to give preferential 
treatment but do not because they are opposed to the system become 
objects of social pressure and gossip from others in their family or 
community, dliey are harassed by being caught between their con¬ 
victions and the social demands placed on them. 

As the social power within Bombay State has shifted among the 
groups, the preferential treatment that various groups can expect has 
changed. The foreign-educated who belong to a group that has 
gained power in a locality or in a certain organization are more opti¬ 
mistic alx)ut their future than are those who are of a group whose 
power has diminished. The person s actual job may not be any dif¬ 
ferent from what it was before; still, his outlook on his life chances 
is altered. 

The Parsee and Muslim communities, for example, have slipped 
from the position of being groups favored by the British to being 
merely two more of the many minority groups. The foreign-educated 
in these two communities (espeeially if they come from a family 
with no great wealth or connections or if they have not become well 
established through prior service and outstanding ability) are less 
confident of their prospects than are the foreign-educated of a com- 
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munity that is now officially favored—the I larijans, otherwise known 
as the scheduled or outcaste communities—and of communities that 
are moving into power. Exceptions to this occur in the case of a 
Parsee or Muslim who has an unusually distinguislied academic 
record, for by tradition Indian institutions open up special oppor¬ 
tunities for the highly gifted person, and at present public institu¬ 
tions need to have at least one member of an important minority in 
a conspicuous position as a symbol of a unified society. As put by an 
able, successful Muslim: 

1 am not worried about being a minority. An outstanding per¬ 
son in a minority is given extra chances for there is need to have 
a representative of the minority in the dominant group. The 
politicians have their own purposes, but I can handle them, 
after all I am foreign trained. 

And by another with more modest talents: 

It is true that it is hard for a Muslim, they do not give any 
great opportunity for those in the ser\'ice. I am not sure what I 
will do in the future, 

CAS’i’E AND CLASS LINES. A redistribution of opportunities is 
taking place in localities in which the monopoly of privileges by 
certain castes is being challenged. This is especially true where caste 
and class lines have coincided, as in Karnatak, in the southern sec¬ 
tion of Bombay State, and in Maharashtra, in the central section of 
Bombay State. The Lingayat community of Karnatak is becoming 
ascendent in power and has been able to change the social rules and 
administrative practices to enlarge the opportunities open to its 
members. The Brahmans remain an educated upper-middle class, 
but they are no longer so privileged as they were. The Marathas of 
Maharashtra have not gone so far as the Lingayats in Karnatak in 
displacing the Brahmans in power, and correlated with this, the 
foreign-trained Brahmans of Maharashtra feel more sure of them¬ 
selves than do the foreign-trained Brahmans of Karnatak. 
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Caste and class lines in the Gujarat, in the northern end of Bom¬ 
bay State, do not run parallel. Wealth and power are concentrated 
largely in the Vaishya castes, such as the Patel and Banya communi¬ 
ties, but because they have had other opportunities, they have not 
competed with the Brahmans to the same extent as elsewhere to 
obtain the limited numlx.*r of jobs in the state administration and in 
academic life. The Brahmans have a larger percentage of foreign- 
educated, but they are not up against stiff competition from more 
powerful groups. This section of Bombay has more abundant eco¬ 
nomic opportunities than other sections of Bombay State because 
of its greater total wealth, and there is little likelihood of drastic 
redistribution of the existing opportunities. 

KEGiONAL-LiNGUiSTJC LOYALTIES. Group delineations in the al¬ 
location of the limited opportunities within Bombay State that are 
widest in scope, though not the most pronounced, form around re¬ 
gional-linguistic loyalties, for example, Maharashtrians, Gujaratis, 
Kannadigas. This practice is less common in a metropolis, such as 
Bombay City, in which loreign-educated from all three regions, as 
well as from regions outside the state, reside and in which com- 
munalism is somewhat muted by a cosmopolitan outlook. The for¬ 
eign-educated in Bombay City are called by some the “Bombay 
type'' to indicate in part their relative freedom from traditional 
attachments. 

Towns and cities located in the midst of a region are somewhat 
insulated from modern attitudes and, as a result, are provincial- 
minded. Employers there usually prefer to hire members of their 
own region, and the State Government customarily assigns its field 
personnel to the regions to which they belong because the individ¬ 
uals know the local language and institutions. 

A sharp contrast exists between educational centers that take pride 
in being cosmopolitan and those that hold the opposite view. Tlie 
foreign-educated group in one college is composed almost exclusively 
of persons who belong to the region, and the head of the college uses 
regional identity as the first test in the selection of members of the 
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staff. In the forcign-eclucatecl group in a near-by college more than 
half originate from other regions, and the head ol the college is eager 
to keep the school from becoming regional minded. 

In areas where the former princely state was ruled by a family 
from an outside region, the tendency was to recruit loreign-educated 
from the rulers original region to ser\'e in his government and 
schools. On the dissolution of native states, these cadres of foreign- 
educated were absorbed into the Bombay State Government, and 
although most of them ha\e been able to retain their posts, their 
chances of adxancement are less than those of native members of 
the area. 

rhere is current in Bombax- State a strong sentiment for the re¬ 
structuring of the state into three states on a regional linguistic basis. 
If this should be carried out, it might precipitate the rise of social 
boundarx’ lines to protect the employment opportunities of the in¬ 
group. 

Although the local power groups control the dispensation of most 
local opportunities, the Central Government has direct charge of 
certain adrninistratix'c appointments in Bombay State. Sectors of the 
Center that are dominated by a group stemming from some state 
outside Bombay State have a higher than average percentage of their 
foreign-educated staff members from the state serving in Bombay 
State. 

coujNTOY of liiHicATJON, Somc preferential treatment is based 
on the country in which the candidate xx as trained. A Western-edu¬ 
cated person on a selection committee attaches more xveight to an 
applicants foreign education than does an Indian-trained selector. 
Furthermore, the British-trained tend to scale the British-educated 
a bit higher than the American-educated, and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, the American-trained assess the American-educated as su¬ 
perior. The locally trained are less united in evaluating the place of 
education. Some say they prefer a candidate who is home-trained in 
order to avoid the higher demands made by foreign-trained men, 
and others have greater confidence in the foreign-trained. The for- 
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cign-educatcd, who nominally object to all types of favoritism, are 
not displeased when they are given priority because they arc foreign- 
educated; rather, they regard it as their due. The American-educated 
of recent years are apprehensive about the attitudes of the British- 
educated, ior there are more of them in positions of power than there 
are American-educated. 

SOCIAL coNVEN'riONS GOVERNING i-AvoRiTisM, I’he entire sys¬ 
tem of favoritism has social conventions governing its operation; yet 
these conventions are far from being uniform or codified into a rigid 
set of social rules. The proper behavior in this system is not to solicit 
openly the support of a sponsor who can exert influence, although 
some who are in a weak position and uninhibited by the folkways 
do so. More properly, an apparently casual social call will provide 
within the later stages of the friendly conversation a carefully chosen 
moment to make a tactful request, accompanied by subtle reminders 
of mutual social bonds. An intermediary with influence may visit the 
person believed to have a part in the decision and, after a friendly 
discussion, extol the virtues of the applicant and suggest that a good 
word with the right persons or merely an inquiry into the progress 
of the application would be welcome. The candidate may be advised 
to write into his application that he is applying at the suggestion of 
a certain person. Again, the applicant may depend on eliciting the 
sympathy of someone in a key position who knows his family or 
belongs to the same community.^ 

When there are various families and communities competing for 
the same scarce opportunities and a number of individuals partici¬ 
pating in the decision, the chances of being given priority can fluc¬ 
tuate. The occupational chances of one foreign-trained technician 
are a case in point. He had poor chances of getting the headship of 
an organization when candidates were being passed on in the lower 
echelons, for at these levels there were no members of his subcaste. 
But when the final decision was made at higher levels, which in- 

^For additional details on the exercising of influence, see pp. 55-57. 
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eluded members of his subcaste, he was picked over the candidates 
who had been given superior ratings. Within a large organization, 
the foreign-trained who have come in because of some family or 
community backing may have to rely on that group’s position within 
the total organization lor their future advancement. As the group’s 
fortunes change, so do his ow n, unless he has succeeded in making 
additional attachments. 

“1 feel that you have lost if others have gained’’ are the words of 
a foreign-trained that best indicate a common state of mind. With 
the belief that life’s chances are limited rather than expansive, the 
foreign-trained are caught up in a social scheme that encourages the 
individual to adopt the system of nepotism and communalism. The 
foreign-trained must be watchful, in addition, lest they be undercut 
by associates or envious persons who have been less successful. T here 
are diverse and devious ways of undercutting. It can be done by 
sending to a superior an anonymous letter that makes strong accusa¬ 
tions. Then, even though they are transparently false, the ensuing 
inquiry in itself is embarrassing and causes gossip that tarnishes the 
individual’s reputation. Rumors can be invented and circulated for 
the same purpose, and factional intrigues can be contrived to put the 
person in an untenable position. These are all known in the West, 
but in India they have been elaborated to a higher degree. Though 
the foreign-returned difler in the manner of their responses to such 
tactics, none can afford to ignore so prominent a factor in the world 
of work. 

ADAPTATION TO WORKING CONDITIONS 

The adaptation of the foreign-trained is subdivided into the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: (1) personal attributes related to the sense of satis¬ 
faction and ease ot adjustment, (2) the role of the individual in the 
organization in which he works, (3) the part that the foreign-trained 
play as innovators, and (4) historical developments that shape the 
present orientation of the foreign-educated. 
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Personal Attrihutes Related to Adaptation 

Individuals who were immature or inexperienced in wwk when 
they began their studies overseas are dissatisfied with their position 
in Indian life on their return for a longer period of time than are 
those who studied abroad when mature or subsequent to liaving had 
a job in India. Four factors impede their ease of adjustment. 

FORMATION oj- BASIC HABITS. The young form basic habits 
while they are in the West to a greater extent than do those in the 
older age groups, and sooner or later these habits must be modified. 
Illustrating the contrast are two comments. An older man said: 

I was glad to be back and decided that India was not a bad 
place and that I could find a place for myself. I never rejected 
Indian life nor e\'er felt there was anv issue. 

A young man ()bser\'ed: 

1 thought 1 had become a stranger in my country. It was a 
great disappointment to move from a very high level to a very 
low level. My manners had lost their polish—1 had less respect 
for elders and I would talk to ]x^oplc as equals. Father feared 
that I would give the family a bad name. 1 le said that I would 
have to make adjustments and I knew that 1 had to come down 
to earth. I am not sure that I will be an adjusted man at peace 
with myself or at peace with the world. I like to see and be part 
of an atmosphere in which each day there is an achievement, 
where things develop and grow. I like to work hard and get 
things done. Here they ask you, “Why are you knocking your 
head against a wall, a wall that has been here for a long time 
and your head cannot knock it over. W^hy not sit down and get 
used to things as they are here.” I at first tried very hard to 
accept things as they are. The people say, 'Took, you are new 
to India and young, you had better slow down,” but I want to 
accomplish and so this is not conducive to happiness. I must 
move things; I don't feel happy with inertia. 
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ACQUISITION OF FOREIGN STANDARDS. The immature acquire 
foreign standards w hich they use as their models in India; they feel 
that the\' are failures in India even when they are better off than 
other Indians around them. The mature have incorporated Indian 
values and norms prior to their departure from the country, and after 
their return they use them to appraise their position in relation to 
others in India. They feel successful compared w'ith other local peo¬ 
ple e\'en though thev know' they are less well off than persons like 
themselves in the W'est. 

Typical statements from cases w'ith strong foreign identifications 
are: 


People really appreciate vour skill there: here you can rot or 
decay and no one cares. 

There a Cambridge man is esteemed, and here I am nothing. 
My rclatiyes and friends ha\'e great hopes for me, but they 
don't know' liow terrible I am feeling. By the standards of so¬ 
ciety I am not a failure, I am a regular member of a college. But 
by my standards 1 feel myself a failure. If I had not persevered 
on my own, I VNOuld lun e been lost. It is intellectual suicide, an 
uncreative life. 

One of my American friends who graduated at the same time 
as I did was given $600 a month to start and here I w^as paid 
Rs 400 ($84). 

I have to strive ten times as hard to accomplish the same 
thing here as in America. I have a sense of doing something but 
not a sense of fulfilling something as I did there. 

A fairly typical case of a person who had retained his Indian 
identification is the following: 

I w'as not like the young men w'ho expect to be treated as 
experts and given big jobs at big pay. I had not lost my men¬ 
tality nor gained a new' one. I w'as mature enough not to com- 
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plain. I did the most correct thing in going to England. A for¬ 
eign degree has value here; it brings respect and I have had 
an advantage over others. Because I have been foreign-qualified 
people treat me as abler. 

woHK EXPERIENCE. Pcrsoiis vvho had prior work experience in 
India and who had learned the rudiments ol their profession adapt 
more easily to work patterns upon their return than do those who 
had not been employed and vvho obtained their entire professional 
training in the West. Probably in any society where formal educa¬ 
tion and the world of work are somewhat sc[)aratc, the incoming 
members ol an occupation arc distressed by the discrepancies be¬ 
tween the ideal practices learned at school and the actual practices 
encountered on a job. l lic distress of the foreign-educated is further 
intensified by the dissimilarities between the professional ])ractices 
of the West and India. They have become accustomed to the most 
modern facilities and rigid technical standards and so feel abused 
when these are not present in India. The technician is likely to feel 
abused if he does not work on a job to which he can apply his 
specialized training. 

Sometimes an individual may insist on professional codes that have 
no relevancy in the country. An example of this is the woman who 
was trained in an American school of social work. American social 
workers stress their professional standing. The foreign-returned so¬ 
cial worker made a speech on the theme that social work was a real 
profession and, to indicate what she had in mind, mentioned that 
Gandhi was not a qualified social worker, since he had not been 
trained in an accredited school of social work. She was humiliated 
when the students went on strike in protest and the larger com¬ 
munity disparaged all foreign-trained social workers. The less spe¬ 
cialized are usually more satisfied with their work and the conditions 
surrounding it. 

SOCIAL PARTICIPATION. In most instances the young and inex¬ 
perienced have little intimate acquaintance with the realities of the 
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adult world in the larger society into which they move after their 
foreign education. The direct participation of the middle-class ado¬ 
lescent in social life, before going abroad, has been confined to the 
socially insulated circles of the family, school, and immediate com¬ 
munity. Many are conversant with competing ideologies and politi¬ 
cal movements, but lew are well informed on actual conditions in 
the labor markets of the educated, interpersonal relations within 
bureaucratic structures, or the problems in\'olvcd in the introduction 
of modern methods into established organizations. News of these 
matters might filter through to them while overseas, but at such a 
great social distance that the individual either does not readily per- 
cei\'e the implications of this information for his future role or be¬ 
lieves that with his assets in life he can “beat the system." As in any 
society where the adult world is separated from the social world of 
the adolescent, the youthful foreign-rcturned is faced with the pain¬ 
ful ordeal not only of learning the facts of life but of learning them 
all at once. 

During the course of our conversation with the foreign-trained 
we discovered that the average individual is liabituatcd to phrasing 
his personal aims in a manner that makes them appear to be in the 
social interest and to blaming others rather than himself for personal 
misfortunes that have occurred since his return to India. 

As noted in an earlier chapter, it is assumed in both the West and 
India that the foreign-educated will serve on behalf of their country, 
and leaders exert unremitting social pressures on the educated classes 
to serve and sacrifice for the country. As a consequence, openly 
avowed self-serving is hardly socially acceptable as a legitimate rea¬ 
son for any action. Moreover, the organizational arrangements of so¬ 
ciety (which arc discussed in the next session) make the alignment 
of personal and social ends a difficult problem in present-day India. 

In the conversations rarely did anyone intimate that any signifi¬ 
cant part of the troubles connected with his career was due to his 
own shortcomings. There was anxiety that others might attribute 
the fault to him and considerable embarrassment when it was be- 
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lievecl that others thought he was at fault. One explanation for the 
ease in ascribing tlic fault to others is that each person secs that others 
have problems of a similar nature and that none is alone. When the 
average American has difficulties, he tends to blame himself, for 
there appear to be so few others who have the same problem. In 
India the very existence ol widespread problems among the reference 
groups of the individual enables him to feel that he cannot blame 
himself for what is due to general conditions. Another explanation 
is that it was a long-standing habit among Indians to blame the 
British for all troubles (a pattern that is common in subordinate so¬ 
cieties), and, after the departure of the British, other social targets 
took their place. 

We also noted, in tracing the life plans over the years, an alter¬ 
nating character to their aspirations, the soaring and diving of their 
hopes being quite {)ronounced. Although there are individuals with 
stable levels of aspirations that have been realistically related to their 
personal qualifications and objective opportunities, most have been 
mercurial in their hopes. At one point they have a self-image of rising 
quickly to the top and at another they imagine their lixes totally 
wasted and themselves completelv frustrated. There seems to be a 
quick rate of recovery from either extreme in response to each new 
set of circumstances. It may be that, in so uncertain a world, the 
individual’s emotional set reflects that uncertainty. 

These social traits mav be a reason why the foreign-trained have 
been able to withstand the stresses and strains of the readjustment 
to Indian life with a low incidence of personality disorganization. 
In combination with the sell-confidence accpiired abroad, the for¬ 
eign-educated possess, in general, remarkable faith in themselves. 

A foreign education is connected with the maintenance or ad¬ 
vancement of status in life, and in most cases this objective is at¬ 
tained. In instances where the status of the foreign-educated is lower 
than that of his father, it is due to one of two causes. First—and more 
commonly—the returned is just beginning his lilework and starts at 
a lower level than his parent; second, a mislortune may have oc- 
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curred, such as the collapse of a faniily owned business, or the rela¬ 
tives or the comniunitx ina\ liaxe lost influence among the people 
ol power. 

occuPA 1 lOiN'AL c;c)AL. 1 lic \ ast majoritv enter different occupa¬ 
tions from those of their lathers. 1 he one consistent exception is 
found among the sons of the upper-middle class whose families are 
managing agents lor large businesses or industry. The sons join the 
famil)' enterj)rise unless there are peculiar circumstances, such as 
extreme tensions between the foreign-educated and the relatives. If 
the family has lost its control oxer the business while the person was 
growing up or was oxerscas, then he is most likely to join a foreign 
firm in the hope of restoring the family’s status; should that not be 
possible, he usually takes a secure gox ernment or academic post. The 
children of gox ernment and acatlemic men most often make a career 
of serx ice in one of these txvo spheres, although often in a different 
specialty. 

Some of the foreign-educated unconsciously evaluate their pro¬ 
gress in life by comparing their present social position xvith that of 
others in the group from xxhich they originated. The foreign-re- 
turned xvho stem from a group that contains only a few xvho have 
advanced in status are more satisHed than those xx ho are members 
of a group in xvhich the status they occupy is commonplace. T hus, 
the foreign-educated xvho were born in an “untouchable.” caste, a 
lovx'cr class, or a village more frecjuentlx' express satisfaction xvith the 
job they hold than do the foreign-trained among Brahmans, middle 
clas.ses, and urban people xvho have similar positions. 

Persons xvho have moved up from the loxver levels ol society feel 
pleased with their social station and successf ul in relation to the rest 
of the group from xx hich thev emanate and are inclined to say em¬ 
phatically that their foreign education has been rewarding. Although 
they evaluate their positions in relation to the group from wTich they 
originate, they are not compelled to adjust back to this group. Their 
very success dictates mobility. They may be highly esteemed by the 
eommunity from xvhieh they started, but the community does not 
expect the foreign educated to share its xvay of life. Contrariwise, 
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persons who liiive reniLiinecI at about the same social rank in life as 
others in the group from wliich they came are inclined to express 
a sense of frustration, are not convinced that they have achieved very 
much, and perhaps wonder whether they have gained the benefits 
that ought to he forthcoming to the Idreign educated. Persons who 
remain at about the same social rank as others in their group are 
expected to adjust back to the pattern of their communitv when 
interacting with its members. 


Hole of the ludivuliinl in Oroauizaiious 

IN BUREAUCRAcans. I lic social oruani/ations in which most of 
the foreign-educated are employed take the form of bureaucracies. 
Bureaucracies in all societies have much in cojnmon, yet each so¬ 
ciety's bureaucratic structure contains features that are peculiar to it. 

Indian organizations have the powor of decision highly centralized 
at the top in contrast to American bureaucracies which, to a far 
greater degree, subdelcgatc authority and responsibility for deci¬ 
sions to the intermediate levels of the administration. This differ¬ 
ence is manifest in the roles of the foreign-educated who occupy 
positions in the middle ranges of an administration. The technician 
is tightly circumscribed in wTat he is permitted to do on his own 
initiative and must w'ait for approval from above before he can 
act. Proposals of any importance must be passed up through the 
hierarchy until they reach the top-ranking oflicials in the organiza¬ 
tion. These officials are heax ilv burdened by the numerous decisions 
that they alone can make and are harassed by having to make deci¬ 
sions on technical questions about which they have only modest 
knowledge. Many government officials in the high levels are hard 
pressed by demands that exceed the available resources, hesitate to 
make decisions that commit the organization to risk-laden projects, 
and waver in their decisions as diverse pressures are exerted on them. 
The hemmed-in feeling of the task-centered and improvement-mind¬ 
ed foreign-educated is aggravated by the time lag between proposal 
and decision. Also they have a profound sense of being thwarted 
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when they are not consulted at all on subjects in which they are 
competent to offer advice and especially so when a foreign expert is 
brought in to give advice on the same subject. 

In organizations in which immediate superiors are wary of the 
foreign-educated—ignoring their suggestions or telling them outright 
their job is to carry out the assignments—the foreign-trained are irri¬ 
tated and have low morale. In these instances, the superior may feel 
threatened by inferiors who invade his formal prerogatives of office 
and apprehensive that a foreign-trained subordinate with greater 
technical kno\vlcdgc may jeopardize his prestige by showing up his 
shortcomings. 

The foreign-trained technicians in the middle ranks say: 

My foreign training has no use here and is not appreciated. 
The government has no understanding about the fine points of 
what use can be made of a particular kind of professional train¬ 
ing. I want to do the things in the way we were taught to do 
them, but here it is hard to get people to see the light. 

I have not been able to do much because there is hesitation 
at the top in making decisions and no clear policy as to what 
we are supposed to be doing. 

Decisions are slow and constantly cross-checked; decisions, 
right or wrong, should be made cjuickly. Here they are not made 
or are made awkwardly. Individual initiative is stifled and we 
do not have teamwork, I cannot do any of the real work I am 
interested in. 

Our immediate and biggest problem is that Indian experts 
have no voice in the higher councils of policy making. I can 
make some decisions because I am the head of a department, 
but when the higher issues come up they are passed on by those 
above me regardless of anything we have to say. 

IN PRIVATE ENTERPRISES. Largc scale, Indian-owned private en¬ 
terprises confront the foreign-trained technician with comparable 
restrictions but with a different kind of problem. Business and indus- 
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trial firms arc directed by what are known as managing agencies, and 
a large number ol the agencies represent interlocking families of 
certain subcastes or communities. Many of the controlling groups 
are more concerned with the immediate return on their investment 
than with long-range developments. The executives in charge of 
subsidiary firms are usually members of the families and are supposed 
to make the necessary decisions and to supervise the activities of the 
technicians. In general outlook, these owners and executives resem¬ 
ble the American tycoons of a half century ago. There is little interest 
in the welfare of the workers or in exercising social leadership in the 
larger society. Fhe ethics of an engineer who has absorbed Western 
ideas about efficiency, the replacement of obsolescent equipment 
with modern machinery, and the responsil)ilitics of management for 
labor collide with the ethics ol quick profits and low expenditures. 

The men who manage big firms won’t listen to us. I want to 
keep up the standards which I learned, the engineering princi¬ 
ples, but it is liurd u'hen vou do not have the support of man¬ 
agement. 

They just don’t understand why we \vant certain things and 
why we ha\'e to have certain things to do a good job. They say 
that my foreign training has given me big ideas and that I want 
expensive machinery. 

The managing agents do not have the technicians on their 
board of directors, and the board is too busy to give much atten¬ 
tion to any industrv. The managing agents don't sec the fine 
points of running a plant, and they won't give the technician a 
real chance. The managing agents want a monopoly of power, 

for thev do not trust outsiders. 

✓ 

IN ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS. Most acaclemic institutions have a 
greater decentralization of power than do governmental departments 
and private enterprises. Nevertheless, the dispersal of authority and 
responsibility among the laculties is lar less than in American uni¬ 
versities. The content of courses, for example, is standardized for all 
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colleges within a university system; the professor must follow the 
prescribed syllabus in order to prepare the student for the annual 
universitv-wide examination. 1 he examination, rather than the in¬ 
structor, determines which students pass and their level of achieve¬ 
ment. A foreign-trained lecturer who departs too far from the sylla¬ 
bus creates anxiety among the students, for they are concerned prima¬ 
rily with the mastery of sudicient knowledge to succeed in the exami¬ 
nation. 7 he foreigiveducated who liave a keen interest in good 
teaching and research regard their efforts as unrewarding in govern¬ 
ment-run schools, which ad\'ance tlie individual on the basis of 
seniority and influence. 

I found that a teacher was not a master in his own college 
and that 1 had given up mv freedom for a Inireaucracy. There 
is no credit for outstanding effort and no punishment for in¬ 
competence. 1 tried to follow the English method which w^as 
not appreciated. 1 was criticized by students for not dictating 
notes; colleagues said that mv standards were too high. I would 
like my name to stand for a basic contribution; I have lots of 
ideas but no chance. 

The caliber of the man and the quality of the wwk is not 
recognized here as is the case in England. Here it is politics and 
seniority. They do not fill posts in England if no good man is 
available and they create higher posts for good men. Here in the 
end you get demoralized. The men under these conditions lose 
interest in teaching and research and after a w^hile they shift 
their goals. My life could have been far more productive and 
worthwhile. 

The picture is not entirely black, however, for there are important 
exceptions. Notable among them are newly formed organizations 
that are not encompassed by old bureaucratic customs and are in¬ 
spired by modern-minded leadership, the traditional private societies 
that run educational institutions along democratic lines, and the 
semiautonomous sections of old-line organizations that arc compara¬ 
tively free from the usual type of control because the head of the 
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organization has enlightened views on handling personnel and the 
power to carry out his ideas. These disparate structures have some 
elements in common. Although hierarchies exist, the members of 
the group look upon themselves as a team; superiors encourage sub¬ 
ordinates to make constructive suoaestions and mve them credit for 

oo C> 

their accomplishments; and technicians have a large degree of au¬ 
thority and responsibility for their work. The foreign-trained in this 
type of organizational environment say: 

I am free to act on my own initiati\'e and to make decisions 
on my own. 1 like this kind of work. I can succeed here, for if a 
man has anything, he will come out on top. Now I feel bold and 
confident. 

1 like the sense of being in charge of a job and having some¬ 
thing to show for the work. I was attracted to this company be¬ 
cause I wanted to start something from scratch and they offered 
me the chance to start a chemical division. 1 w as to design the 
whole thing, and this was right in line with my skills. The 
owners respected me because of my knowledge and the way I 
applied it. As a technician I could talk freely with the old man, 
and the young boy of the family over me was both smart and 
well trained by his father. 

I am happy with this position, for I have freedom. 1 fit in here 
and I like it. I can do mv own design work. There is no hidden 
hierarchy. I am told what my work is and left alone to do it. 

An outsider visiting the various kinds of organizations in which 
the foreign-trained are at work is impressed by the contrasts in the 
social atmosphere. In those where the staff in the middle levels are 
disaffected, the w^ork seems to move along at a routine pace with the 
individual workers more or less faithfully conforming to the regula¬ 
tions. The foreign-educated do what they have to and, after experi¬ 
encing rebuffs for extra efforts, do only w^hat they are called upon 
to do. There is a low sense of identification with the goals of the 
organization and, over the course of time, a substitution of personal 
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goals. We met numerous foreign-trained in these organizations who 
said that they were really interested in scientific research but were 
doing very little; some were merely going through the motions of 
doing research; others were concentrating on the political game that 
could lead to advancement; and still others had abandoned their 
earlier dreams and had moved into any position of status and better 
pay open to them in the administration. 

The social climate in an organization that gives opportunities to 
the middle rank appears quite different. T here seems to be a general 
spirit of enthusiasm, an exciting sense that important work is being 
done, and personal pride in the organization’s accomplishments. 
Here the foreign-trained could be found at work nights, weekends, 
and holidays, and they were speculating on the next steps to advance 
the work. Even when they had not achieved much to brag about, they 
felt that thev were progressing and were hopeful about their future 
work. 

The total picture is not neatly divisible into these two types, for 
there are many admixtures. Thus, we encountered foreign-trained 
in organizations that gave them no encouragement who still per¬ 
severed on their o\vn, and we observed foreign-trained in progressive 
organizations who were dissatisfied with their roles. The foreign- 
educated who are employed in foreign-con trolled organizations 
(business firms and governmental missions) are pleased by the lati¬ 
tude allowed them, but they are disgruntled when treated as in¬ 
feriors to the foreigners in the organization. Invidious distinctions, 
such as being left out when a policy conference is called or being 
assigned to poorer quarters than those allotted to the foreigners, have 
high emotional significance. 

Again, the foreign-educated who belongs to a wealthy family that 
owns a company may be placed in a position of responsibility but he 
may have no real authority or may have to struggle with conservative 
kin who share pov\'cr and do not wish to change and expand the 
enterprise. Such a case is a man who was trained in agriculture and 
joined his brothers in managing a farm of 1300 acres. 
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In principle, 1 am my own boss, I look after the dairy side. 
But I have not been able to do anything on my own, make any 
changes. 1 like the work but my brothers are opposed to taking 
any risk with experiments that would take ten years to prove 
and might fail. VVe could not agree and have decided to divide 
up the land. If I cannot make a profit after the land is divided, 

I will have to go into government service. 

A foreign-trained engineer said: 

I went to work for father. 1 had no duties, bhe position of 
technical director meant nothing for the authority was kept in 
other hands. 1 would like my present job if I had more authority 
to make decisions and if there were more scope to the work. I 
have a better break than most, for mv family is v^'ealthy, but I 
wish I could do more. 

In some Indian industries, the technicians who are not related to 
the managing agents are dropped as soon as their specialized knowh 
edge is familiar to others. Consequently, some technicians make a 
practice of withholding vital information on the operations the)' 
introduce as a form of job security. 


The Voreign-Trained as Innovators 

Innovations within Indian organizations, where most of the for¬ 
eign-trained work, depend upon a combination of elements. The fol¬ 
lowing were found to be crucial in the successful transference of 
Western technology and methods by the foreign-trained: 

1. As indicated above, Indian bureaucratic structures have a high 
concentration of the power of decision in the top-ranking offices of 
the hierarchy. The foreign-trained who have the best chances to 
innovate occupy top positions of authority or possess substantial in¬ 
fluence with a higher authority. Correlated with this, the foreign- 
trained who act as agents of change usually arc not young and have 
served in the organization for a considerable period of time. The 
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very voung lack the seniority to qualify lor a post high enough in 
social capital to have influence in important decisions. Furthermore, 
a newcomer in an Indian organization is not greatly trusted. Even 
when the foreign-educated is a relative, those in authority prefer 
to watch his behavior over several vears. For strangers still more 
caution is exercised. If the new employee is loreign-trained, there 
may be an extra amount of reserve on the part ol the authorities, 
for they want to know how practical the foreign trained will prove 
to be. The oflicial who has not studietl abroad hesitates to trust 
someone whose ideas may be too foreign for application to Indian 
conditions, and those trained in the United Kingdom are somewhat 
wary of those recently trained in the Llnitcd States because of their 
seeming o\'eraggressi\'eness and eagerness to introduce changes. 

2. In a societv that has a small margin of economic resources 
there is hesitation in taking risks. Financial costs, of necessity, are 
of primary consideration, and the limited reserves are a constant 
deterrent to expense-incurring changes. The poverty of resources 
tends to induce a state of mind in which the rationale lor resistance 
to change is stated in terms of lack of money to experiment. There 
is little resistance, however, if the foreign-trained can demonstrate 
that an innovation wall yield an immediate and tangible return or if, 
through successful past performances, he has earned the confidence 
of those in control of funds. 

The foreign-returned wdio think of improvement and expansion 
as desirable ends in themscK es or w ho cite the existence of a practice 
in the West as the chief reason for adoption of a policy arc baffled 
by the rejection of what seems to them to be clearly the only reason¬ 
able course of progressive action. The anxieties connected wath cost¬ 
ly outlays for equipment and risks wath the untried methods compel 
decision makers to select Western practices on the basis of their 
proved worth. Copying from the West is governed far more by the 
estimates ol w'hether an item can be successfully transformed to fit 
Indian conditions than by the possibilities of gaining prestige by 
borrowang Western artifacts and techniques. There is a greater readi- 
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ness to adopt items from the West in new types of activities in which 
there is no indigenous way of meeting a recognized need and in 
which the West has developed the means for dealing with the 

3. Innovations ha\'e the most favorable prospects of becoming es¬ 
tablished in those organizations that have a group of modern-minded 
members in key positions, rhe persons on the staff who resist changes 
are forced to adjust to the new schemes, and thev have a harder time 
undercutting persons who are engaged in experimentation. Another 
critical factor, which may be decisixe in some instances, is the pres¬ 
ence of a staff capable of implementing the adopted program. An 
organization that contains many foreign-trained in offices of authori¬ 
ty and in positions of assistants to these officers has considerable 
opportunity to make far reaching innovations. But where the changes 
involve not merely acceptance by the staff but also acceptance by a 
larger public, the rate of innovations is determined mainly by the 
public response. 

4. On the personal level, the innovators in our sample have more 
than a foreign education. A few are persons with a gift for creativity; 
most have a capacity for working cleverly in the Indian medium; 
and nearly all possess qualities of character that have gained for them 
the respect and confidence of others. 

We cannot say categorically what qualities make for these capa¬ 
bilities nor classify the motives that guide the behavior of these per¬ 
sons. We can say that many who had the latent talent to invent or 
to transpose foreign ideas to India learned skills in the West that 
enabled them to fulfill their potentiality. In addition, many men and 
women of ability might never have been able to qualify for a posi¬ 
tion that allows them to make significant innovations if they had 
not had a foreign education. There are some gifted persons in the 
population surveyed who had made innovations before they studied 
abroad, and probably others would have done the same even if they 
had not had foreign training. In our sample a fairly large proportion 
of cases who have some degree of ability have not yet held positions 
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that would allow them to make any important innovations. And 
there are also foreign-educated who lack the intelligence to do any¬ 
thing more than routine work of a mundane nature. 

The innovators are neither more nor less altruistic in their mo¬ 
tives than others. It is not uncommon for the foreign-trained, espe¬ 
cially for those educated in the United States, to claim that their 
actions are motivated hy a desire to help the country. Indians who 
disparage the foreign-trained, and especially those most critical of 
the American-trained, assert that “the spirit of service is conspicuous 
by its absence.” From what we could discern in the complex area of 
human motivation, the innovators were persons whose self-interest 
merged with social interest. These points arc illustrated in three 
instances where the foreign-educated have had successful roles as 
agents of change. 

A cooPEUATivt: MILK-PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION. The manage¬ 
ment of a district cooperative milk-producers association that in¬ 
cludes cultivators in about sixty villages was taken over nearly five 
years ago by a foreign-trained engineer in his early thirties. This 
individual had returned to India in 1948 and was assigned by the 
government to an obscure position that was totallv unrelated to his 
training and interests and paid a modest salary. 

I was completely frustrated; my job consisted of putting a 
few drops of oil in a machine each day and I was mainly in¬ 
terested in the cash offered by a job. 

The dairy of the cooperative was located in the same town, and 
in his free hours he served as a consultant on an honorary basis. 
Though he was respected for his obvious technical competence, there 
was some opposition to his being appointed dairy manager for the 
cooperative when that post became vacant. Some of the board mem¬ 
bers pointed out that he did not belong to any of the subcastes in 
the district or even to the province. The association, however, was 
suffering from a variety of difficulties, and in the absence of any 
other qualified technician who might act as manager he was chosen. 
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It was not until I had taken over the management that I 
realized the great challenge there was for me to be of great 
service. Self-interest did not cease to motivate me, but now it 
coincided with a wider and greater interest. I saw what my work 
could mean for society, and I could not ignore it. 

He soon brought into the organization as his first assistant an un¬ 
employed friend who had been his classmate in the West. The 
assistant worked for six months without pay and then was hired on 
a permanent basis. The two established a close working relationship 
with the head of the local agricultural college, an influential resident 
of the district who belongs to its dominant subcaste, who is highly 
esteemed by the group in power, and who has been the moving 
spirit in the formulation of the cooperative’s programs. On a number 
of occasions the college principal, who also is foreign-trained, has 
suggested ideas to the two men, and they have put them into effect. 
The association itself is under the direction of men who are powerful 
in the local section of the Congress Party, and the party leaders in 
the district regard the cooperative as one of their prize undertakings. 
Although the engineer and his assistant did not have much influence, 
they were linked from the start with men who had. 

Obsolescent equipment in the dairv was the cause of many trou¬ 
bles in the operation of the plant. The manager advocated that the 
worst facilities be scrapped and new equipment imported from the 
West. Resistance to the proposed changes developed among some 
board members, who argued that the facilities recommended would 
not work in India even though they had been successful elsewhere. 
The manager insisted that the machinery would work, and, with the 
backing of key men on the board whose confidence had been won, 
the planned installations were adopted. Through Congress Party 
connections of the top men in the association, the government was 
persuaded to grant the cooperative several hundred thousand rupees 
to modernize the plant. The equipment proved, after a few early 
mechanical difficulties, to be exactly what was needed, and the asso¬ 
ciation began to show a handsome profit. 
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At the suggestion ol the iliree loreign-traincd men, llic coopera 
tivc expanded its work in the villages. Buses and trucks were ob¬ 
tained to provide mobile units lor Iree veterinary and artificial-in 
semination services, and tractors were purcliascd and loaned out at 
a slight charge to help the cultixators work the land. Diesel water 
pumps were installed in \ illages to supplv water tor domestic use 
and lor irrigation; cement cattle stands, silo towers, milk sheds, and 
manure pits were built in some villages. 

Educational and charity funds were formed from the association’s 
profits to aid in the training of nurses, to support local hospitals, and 
to ofl’er scholarships to outstanding students at any level. A juvenile 
rally, fashioned after the 4-11 in America, is staged regularly in each 
village, and small prizes are awarded to children under fifteen who 
are winners of the stock shows. As an incenlixe to the villagers, 
annual prizes are gi\en to the villages who ha\'e the highest and 
best milk production, good management of the village cooperative 
society, and the largest percentage of village membership in the 
association. 

Not all of these innovations have prened successful. Some have 
failed because they were rejected bv the villagers. But the over all 
success of the changes has netted the manager and his assistant a 
high degree ol social capital which tides them over the rough spots. 
The manager describes it this wav: 

At first 1 was a success in my work. Then I made mistakes, 
but I wanted to experiment. I^’ople even warned me that I 
would make the.se mistakes, and some of my experiments were 
a failure, such as the common milk sheds which cost Rs 10,000. 

If I am mistaken, the mistakes are now accepted, and I am not 
threatened as a result. I can keep thinking of constructive things 
to do, knowing that much needs to be done and any g^tin will 
be significant for the people. 

The three men make every possible effort to strip their technologi¬ 
cal innovations of their Western cultural trappings, and the two 
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provincial outsiders stri\'c to relate themscKcs to the local people. 

Interviews with the Indian heads of the association disclosed that 
they were enthusiastic in their support of the technicians. \A-hen the 
manager was offered a better-paxing job in private industry, they 
immediately raised his salary and noted with appreciation that he 
turned down an offer that exceeded what thev could afford to pay. 
During our visit it was apparent that mutual respect prevailed be¬ 
tween the technicians and the heads and that thev shared a common 
interest in introducing further innovations. 

A Ti-XTiLi;. I'AcroRV. d lic sccoiid instance of innovation is a 
large textile factory, which has as its technical leadership two West¬ 
ern-trained engineers who returned to India before the onset of 
World VV^ir II. Their chief assistants, who are the heads of depart¬ 
ments, are also foreign-trained. 

The establishment of the company was conceived by a member 
of a wealthy family that controls a number of enterprises. After study¬ 
ing the textile industry in Japan, he decided to emulate their methods. 

There I saw the model which I used in setting up our scheme. 
"The Japanese industries had ties with foreign firms and so in¬ 
stead of starting from nothing, they stalled at the j^oint to 
which the foreign firms had developed their technologv. In 
India, we don’t want to experiment, w'c cannot alford to do so 
as yet. We want to follow^ successful models from elsewhere; 
we w^ant time-tested methods that have pro\'cd successful. 

With this in mind I wxmt to the United States to explore 
the prospects. What I found there would not work here, for 
American plants had put large investments in technological ad¬ 
vancements to save labor- a high-cost item in the United States 
—and the machinery was of such a nature as to demand high- 
priced technicians. And, more important, we w'ould need eejuip- 
ment replacements which could not be secured from local in¬ 
dustries if required immediately. 

I wanted a company that was Indian all the way through. 
We did not want any foreigners, for w'e do not trust them and 
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we wanted no strings. My main prohlem was the selection of 
technicians. I felt \^'e must have technicians who know condi¬ 
tions in this country and who have had practical experience. 
Many technical people here are onlv hookw'orms. I also wanted 
a unified staff that could work together. 

The company was started on million rupees, and its authorized 
capital is 10 million rupees. The managing agent receives 10 percent 
of the net profits plus the costs of ofhee maintenance. The manag- 
ing agent worked out an agreement with an American firm, wherehv, 
for a cash payment plus royalties, the American firm would train 
technicians and keep them inlormed on new technological develop¬ 
ments lor a period of ten years, would offer technical help in the 
design of the plant, and would permit the use of their patents. 

I’hc managing agent picked as his chief technician a distant rela¬ 
tive whose father was well known to his father, "fhis technician had 
a Ph.D. from a highly rated American institution and an excellent 
reputation in an Indian firm where he had been employed for six 
years. lie said; “1 thought it over for eight months and finally de¬ 
cided to accept because it was a chance to build a new industry.” 
After accepting the key position, the teclinician persuaded the head 
of the company to take his former assistant in the prior employment 
as the next ranking man. This man also liad been trained in the 
same university in the United States. 

The three men then set up a committee which screened six more 
technicians from more than a hundred applicants. The company 
spent Rs 15(),0(X) to send the two technicians and their six assistants 
to the United States lor a year’s training. All were put under five¬ 
to seven-year contracts before going abroad, and each was given a 
special assignment. The young men were detailed to the departments 
that they were to be in charge of on their return and the tw^o older 
men concentrated on learning the fundamental principles and eco¬ 
nomics of operations. Conferences for the group as a w^hole were 
held each week, at which the emphasis was on learning the reasons 
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behind each aspect of the business so that adaptations to fit Indian 
conditions could be worked out. 

Following completion ol the foreign training, the plant was built, 
and the original group arc all still employed in the work for which 
they were trained. 

The team idea has been stressed in the development and opera¬ 
tions of the company and the subordinate technicians have free ac¬ 
cess to the two senior-ranking technicians. Committees pass on plant¬ 
wide operations, informality characterizes the interpersonal relations 
between the team members, and continuous attention is paid to 
keeping open the channels of communication v\'ithin the group. 
The plant manager savs: 

My stair never feel hesitant about walking into my room, and 
they feel free to argue with me, they confess their mistakes, and 
they can be certain that 1 will take their interests into account. 
The senior ranking officials in most Indian companies feel that 
the only way to make people work is through threats, fear, and 
awe. They feel that they can buy anything with money and that 
the value of a man is measured in money and that people work 
for their self-interests and no one else s. We do not use these 
principles here. 

Interviews with each member of the team and obser\'ation of their 
behavior both in the plant and in social situations confirmed this 
interpretation. 

Here we are our own bosses in a way, we can try out most of 
our ideas. The team approach makes the difference. There is no 
stealing of credit among the group. W'c work together and 
associate together socially. 

We learned to work together and wc can discuss freely among 
ourselves our problems without any differences in rank stand¬ 
ing in the way. We have a sense of being part of a big job; 
when we are all asked to do a big job and feel a key part in it, 
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we do our very best. Wc worked 18 to 19 hours a day when the 
plant started and had no objeetions. 

There is psychological quietness here; the group scheme is 
good lor it makes for mutual cooperation and no undercutting 
iK'tvveen technicians. We know that our ideas will be listened 
to and decided on their merits. 

The managing agent put a nephew in charge of the total enter¬ 
prise. The nephew is a tvventy-four-year-old with no advanced train¬ 
ing. He has been delegated the power to make decisions on certain 
subjects, but many of the operational decisions are left up to the 
technicians. Once a week the managing agent, the young man in 
charge, and the two top technicians meet, but most routine issues 
are supposed to clear through the nephew. The nephew is some¬ 
what eager to assert his superior status in the hierarchy and to invoke 
his authority, but his values are more traditional than those of the 
technicians. As a result, there have been differences of opinion, but 
no serious crises. Although the group of technicians has been under 
some strain, these have been alleviated in a large part by having free 
access directly to the managing agent and indirectly to the agents 
father, who visits the plant once a week. 

In the beginning the technicians had sufficient financial reserves 
available and none of the encumbrances of an outmoded plant. They 
were building up a brandmew enterprise which made money from 
the start and hence were in favorable position to innovate. The 
senior technician has attempted to apply the principles learned 
abroad to local conditions. 

I did not lavor copying the ways of the foreigners wholesale. 
The thinking has to be done by us and not by the foreigners 
who have no incentive to think for us. We have to do our own 
brain work, and the sooner we make a beginning, the better it 
is for us. 

In addition to making a series of technological changes in the 
processes of manufacturing, the social organization of the plant and 
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of the adjacent colony For workers was dcxelopcd along new lines. 
The basic policy was to select the workers at a higher lc\'el than was 
done at most plants and to provide them with both the opportunity 
to advance and permanency of employment. Emphasis \vas on the 
dignity oF labor, according to which persons oF anv rank could do 
the physical labor required and workers in the inFerior ranks would 
be treated as associates. A club house that was open to all employees 
oF the company was built, and the housing For the Families, although 
allowing tor some distinctions in rank, is not so sharply demarcated 
that status differences are conspicuous. Cooperative stores, bus serv¬ 
ice, a dairy, medical care, school, and otlier Facilities were designed 
For shared use by all at the same level and w itli all segments sharing 
in the responsibility For their administration. 

Not all oF tile innovations have vv'orked out as anticipated. I’he 
two top technicians and their team believe that the present short¬ 
comings could be olFset by Further progressive measures, but they 
have to cope with both resistance From below and pressure From 
above. The literate workers who were recruited were oF a high cali¬ 
ber; not all, however, were content to do manual labor, and some oF 
the workers have been uneasy over the unFamiliar pattern oF being 
treated as associates. The local labor union, vvhicFi was v iewed .sym¬ 
pathetically in its inception, was captured by Communists, who 
staged several costly strikes to demonstrate their power. The techni¬ 
cians are more democratic-minded than are the common laborers in 
the social liFe oF the colony; whereas the Former act as co-equals at 
the club and in sports, the latter are disposed to behave as subordi¬ 
nates and to be reserved in the presence oF their superiors. In addi¬ 
tion, certain members of the managing agent’s Family are reluctant 
to allow any more social innovations in the colony or alterations in 
the plant For the sake of social reform or greater efficiency oF output. 

Notwithstanding these setbacks, the forward-looking technicians 
in alliance with the able leadership of the managing agent have 
created an industrial landmark in Bombay State. 

A NURSERY SCHOOL. The third example of innovation is a nur¬ 
sery school. Its orientation is epitomized in the formal statement of 
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its policy: “Our aim is to guide and develop the child’s inherent 
powers in a Tree atmosphere of understanding and love.” 

The creators of this institution are a woman who was trained in 
England and a man who studied in America. Both returned from 
the West in the mid-1930‘s and re-entered their former lines of 
work—she in the government as the headmistress of a girl’s school 
and he in a missionary college. After they married, they continued 
to work in their separate fields. Then they decided, as a husband 
and wife team, to establish a neighborhood nursery in the lower- 
middle-class section of a city. The husband, who had written his 
Ph.D. thesis in America on the education of children in India, and 
the wife, whose chief interest in England had been liow to integrate 
the formal education of young people with Indian life, j)ooled their 
ideas. 

The wife continued in her regular employment in order to assure 
the family of a steady income and in her free time worked with her 
husband to develop a school. I'hey started with a few neighborhood 
children and soon had seventy-five in attendance. Parents who could 
afford to pay were charged a small monthly fee, and parents who 
could not afford to do so were asked to contribute their help in 
building up the facilities for the children. One of the aims of this 
couple was to get children from as many different groups as they 
could find in order to instill, as far as possible, an outlook free from 
traditional prejudices and provincialism. From among the applicants 
they have chosen children from the diverse communities in the area, 
and there are now thirteen difft'rent languages represented. 

A great variety of facilities have been improvised. Among these 
are garden plots, to enable each child to learn how to grow things; 
rabbits, to teach the care of animals; a stage, for the presentation 
of plays and dances which will inculcate appreciation for Indian art 
forms; and a small swimming pool, work tools, implements for 
handicraft, and a jungle gym. Lunch is an occasion to teach nutri¬ 
tion, and each child is trained in self-dependence. The social atmos¬ 
phere is free from authoritarianism, and the main attention is on 
the personal development of each child. 
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The school was opened in their small home, which before long 
was overcrowded. Having gained the respect of leading citizens in 
the towm, they had none of the difnciilties faced by others who sought 
loans for new building. The couple found a patron (a member of 
the board of directors of a local bank) who himself is foreign-trained 
and a warm advocate of small, pioneer enterprises by the foreign- 
trained. He arranged for a loan and helped in working out their 
future development. They designed a new building that would make 
the school a paying proposition. I he upper part was built as a hostel 
and provided with modern conveniences, thereby assuring it of a 
steady clientele of visitors to the city; the lower floor of the building 
serves as the school as well as the couple’s home. 

The couple now look forward to expansion that will provide an 
education for many more children than can now be accommodated. 
Growth in size is not their only goal. They arc framing plans for 
further enrichment of the education offered. By their vision and 
character they have accomplished what many said could not be done. 
What are their motives? The husband says: 

I was ambitious before 1 went abroad. 1 always wanted to go 
to the top and that was the reason 1 got the Ph.lT There, I be¬ 
came even more ambitious. I have wanted to build up things 
here. 

And the wife: 

I wanted to become somebody big and to be in a position to 
do something worth while. 

Self-interest and social interest have telescoped in a way that 
enables them to help build a modern society. 


Historical Developments That Shape Orientation 

Historical developments within India and the relationship of the 
individual to these developments contribute to the present orienta¬ 
tion of the foreign-educated. 
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CONDITIONS SINCE WORLD WAR II, l^ccciit social trcDcls havc 
led to an inflation in the niiinher of the foreign'trained and a defla¬ 
tion in their social capital. The steady increase in the number who 
have studied in a foreign country since the end of World War II 
has meant that a foreign degree is no longer a rare asset in the 
competitive labor market. I hc social prestige of being the first in 
a town to c)() abroad for foreign training and of bein^ one of the 
very few' foreign-t|ualificd in an organization or profession no longer 
exists, r’ormerlv, the holder of a first class degree from an English 
university w'as assured of a glowing public welcome on his return. 
He was regarded as a uood match for the daughters of the best 
families in his sulicaste, who wltc prepared to ofler a sizable dowry 
and their influential backing in getting a position; he could choose 
from among several high-ranking job offers; and he could look for¬ 
ward to a bright f uture. Today the man who is foreign-educated has 
his picture in the paper on his return, is congratulated by his rela¬ 
tives and friends, and thereaf ter is on his own to make his way in 
life. In short, foreign education gives a person less bargaining powder 
than it did in the old da\ s. 

Not onl)' are there more foreign-returned in the country than ever 
before, but there are also many more foreign-returned who are not 
esteemed. As a result, the honor and respect tliat were once accorded 
to all of the foreign-educated have fallen off. Ehe mass exodus of 
persons wdth varying abilities has caused many people to be skeptical 
of whether or not the best are going and to suspect that the person 
with a high foreign degree may not be any better than others. 

There is less difference now' betwTK’n the income and status of the 
foreign-educated and those educated locally than there was wdien 
the British ruled India. Consetjuenlly, the foreign-educated are not 
the “big" persons they were in the past. Formerly, an Indian educated 
at Oxford or Camf)ridge who entered into the Indian Civil Service 
W'as a member of the elite from the time he returned; currently, a 
man of comparable education joins the government services as a 
Class II officer, and it may be twenty years or so before he moves 
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From the middle to the top. Moreover, the social distance between 
the middle and the top oF the hierarchy lias been reduced since in¬ 
dependence, and, as a result, the top ol the administrative pyramid 
is not socially quite so high as it was. 

The foreign returned Formerly were the uvant garde of the latest 
ideas and most modern methods. Acculturation has narrowed the 
social gap in India between those in the middle classes who have 
lived in a foreign country and those v\'ho ha\’e not. Though the 
foreign-educated still return with new information, other channels 
of communication between India and the West have been opened 
up on a widespread scale, and, hence, much of what the returned 
student brings back lacks noveltv. Moreover, \\^estern and modern 
arc no longer construed as synonymous in India. There are modern- 
minded persons who arc* not excited bv W^estern customs and who 
prefer the Indian version to the Western version of being mcxlern. 

CHANCiNC. ATrnunii IN INDIA. Indian tlu‘ories on social and 
economic development ha\'e tended to stress the country’s nt?ed for 
plans that would (It its ow'n special conditions. In the classic words 
of Gandhi, “I want the cultures of other countries to blow through 
the window of my house, but I. do not wish to be swept off my feet 
by any one of them,” and as put by an engineer v\'ho serves as an 
adviser on present national planning, “We don’t need and don’t 
want the most ad\'anccd technolog)' merely because it is advanced. 
Our country must develop in keeping with our traditions.” The 
supporting social props that maintained a readiness to emulate the 
foreigner were weakened by the nationalist movement and partly 
shattered by independence, llie returned w ho used to add to their 
glamour by the conspicuous display of foreign mannerisms and who 
had a receptive audience to listen avidly to how things were done 
‘*there” have been replaced by the returned w'ho find it to their 
interest to slough off surface “foreignisms.” 

These fundamental changes have made it easier for the foreign- 
returned of recent years to adjust to the Indian environment, but, 
at the same time, their social capital has depreciated in value. 
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INDEPENDENCE. Independence for India was an historical event 
which affected the lives of most of the foreign-educated. Along with 
others, the foreign-educated had the vision of India on the threshold 
of a new era of expansion in all spheres of activity. General levels 
of expectation moved up, personal career plans were revised, and new 
roles were assumed. The foreign-trained who had thought that their 
entire lives would be spent in the struggle for freedom and who had 
spent years in and out of prisons for opposing the British were sud¬ 
denly transformed into policy makers and officials. Many of those 
in the middle ranks of the government moved up into high-ranking 
administrative positions vacated by the departing British authorities. 
Students abroad at the time of independence and those who went 
soon thereafter looked forward to important positions, starting a suc¬ 
cessful business, and advancing fast in whatever line of work they 
entered. Eight out of ten in our sample cases anticipated playing a 
vital role in the country. Howexer, the actual rate of national ex¬ 
pansion has lagged far behind the projected development, and within 
the educated middle classes the rate of unemployment has begun to 
mount. 

The foreign-educated of !)oth the older and younger generations 
were caught between their heightened expectations and their un¬ 
realized ambitions. Our life-history documents reveal a growth in 
diffuse feelings of frustration. Before independence the British were 
blamed for all shortcomings; now the “government” serves as the 
social target of the frustrations. And in the higher levels of the gov¬ 
ernment there are other “theys” who are blamed—with the foreign- 
educated coming in for a share of the criticisms. Perhaps in all 
societies there is a tendency to blame certain groups of persons for 
adverse conditions that impose deprivations on the society's members. 

Our materials also reveal a difference between the older and 
younger generations in theii responses to the present situation. The 
older men are no less bothered by the frustrations than the younger 
men are, but more of them believe that a person should fight for 
what he believes to be right and strive to attain worth-while goals no 
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matter what the obstacles may be in life. Perhaps the older men are 
habituated to coping with adversity and have the security of a firm 
foothold on the occupational ladder. Certainly those who have suc¬ 
ceeded irrespective of obstacles arc the most vigorous in the expres¬ 
sion of this point of view. 

Typifying this is the life story of an English-trained engineer who 
had no backing or resources when he returned to India in the thirties. 
After checking in a telephone book for the addresses of mills, he 
began the rounds of looking for a position. “I was told that an Indian 
could not hold the kind of position I was qualified for, that I was 
too dark to be an engineer.'* Following months of unemployment, 
he obtained a moderate-salaried job as an engineer, but he lost it 
when his activity in the Congress Party became known. With meager 
capital and improvised equipment, plus two workers, he opened a 
small shop to manufacture parts for mills, but the British would not 
purchase his products. From six in the morning until nine at night 
he worked in his shop, and then worked until midnight for the 
Congress Party passing out leaflets and doing similar tasks. 

I was drained dry of all life. As a youngster I had been cheer¬ 
ful, but there was no laughter left in me. I kept going nonethe¬ 
less. This period further showed me the value of freedom and 
how to take hard times. The British were good enemies—they 
were fighting for their country and we were fighting for ours. 

I had to help break their chains and do my damnedest. 

In later years his small enterprise began to grow, and he is now 
a prosperous businessman with several hundred workers in his em¬ 
ploy. But he still works ten hours a day. 

I do not believe that anyone with ability and character can 
be stopped. I cannot understand why young men cannot fight 
for what they think is right. Indians tend to -look for security, 
to brood and feel self-pity. The foreign-trained ought to take 
anything as a start, and then they can keep going. 
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In informal discussions with the foreign-educated on his staff, 
he scolds those who say they arc disappointed and discouraged over 
present conditions in India and pleads with them to be dedicated 
to the country in whatever kind of work they do in life. 

The recent setbacks are an inevitable part of the transition. 
We have the power, now it is being misused, but until we learn 
how to use it we have to go through a transition. Sooner or 
later we shall learn. Some are opposed to every plan and claim 
they will not work, but the real test is not this or nothing; it is 
having something from which we can work to something better. 

The younger generation, notably those who feel unsuccessful, 
offer such comments as the lollowing: 

My relatives and friends ha\'e great hopes lor me. They don’t 
know how terrible I am feeling. 1 believe that when a person 
has ability to do things, it is up to others to employ him. How 
can the country advance with its intelligence, its technicians 
going to waste? I am not entering into any service until I can 
do something-otherwise to hell with it. 

I went for training so that 1 could do something for the de- 
\elopment of the country, and when there 1 realized its full 
importance. Then I came back to nothing. Evidently India does 
not want me and so 1 feel that any part of the world is good 
enough for me. 

Before coming back, I knew that India was free and must 
expand. I ielt sell-confident that I would come out on top and 
that I would do something worthwhile and constructive. I want 
an opportunity to do things, but this is hard to do here. Every¬ 
one talks about how much of a duty we have to India; the gov¬ 
ernment says to make sacrifices and work for the country. I am 
willing to work, but I have to live. 

II one works hard here it does not matter—there is no reward. 

I do not feel that I am getting returns on my education. No 
matter how well or poor 1 work, there is no future. 
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One out of nine in the older and one out of four in the younger 
age groups considered leaving the country to look for employment 
elsewhere after their return, lliey have been constrained from doing 
so by a variety of reasons. Some have a sense of obligation to the 
family. This was especially true among oldest sons, who are sup¬ 
posed to help look after the younger members of the family until 
they become s(‘ll-supporting or are married, and among men whose 
wives knew no foreign language and have resisted living in a foreign 
country. Some had latent hopes that exentuallv a good position 
would materialize. Others were unable to get a job in another coun¬ 
try or to get visa permits, and still others felt some degree of lovaltv 
to India.” 

The general outlook ol the sample population can be summarized 
as follows: Thev are optimistic about the long-range future of the 
country, pessimistic about the short-range-things will get worse 
before they get better and India is heading for a crisis in the next 
ten to fifteen years. About their personal future, there is uncertainty 
because they feel it is connected with the future developments of 
the eountrv. 


THE PLACE OI THE I OREIGN-EDUCATED IN AN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRY 

One of the paradoxes ol India is the shortage ol technical man- 
powder and the incapacity of the countr)' to make full use of the 
available trained technicians. Under what kind of conditions is it 
meaningful to say that there is a dearth or an abundance of foreign- 
educated personnel? 

There is no simple answer to this cjuestion, although many have 
tried to offer simple answers. A common assumption made by some 

*No data are available on the expatriates. Interviews with foreign-trained who were 
actively engaged in seeking a foreign position disclosed that most of them expected to 
advance high in another country, then return to India and, with the additional social 
capital of being successful, move into a high-ranking post within the country. 
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Western writers is that any underdeveloped country is handicapped 
hy a lack of teclinological leadershi]i and that India is a specific 
instance of this. For example: “Finally, there is the serious shortage 
of executives, skilled administrators, scientists, technicians, doctors, 
nurses, and trained workers of every kind with which to contend.’’ 

Another assumption made by Westerners is that a practical way 
to aid an underdeveloped country is to train more of its people. 
These two assumptions have been shared to some extent by Indian 
authorities.'^ T here are still others in India w'ho claim: 

T oo many are going lor technical education and coming up 
against an overflowing market. 

We are the only country with the underemplovment of tech¬ 
nicians; the rate ol absorption is only one Iburth to one half of 
the foreign-trained. 

The topic has come up again and again in India during the past 
few years. 


Manpower and Employment 

TTierc are no comprehcnsi\'e, authentic figures to show the actual 
number ol technically trained persons, how' many of these arc un¬ 
employed, and how' many of them are employed in work for wTiich 
they were not trained. No substantial data exist on what technical 
fields are without enough technicians. The able stafl of the Bombay 
Public Ser\’ice Commission compiled, at our request, a list of the 
main fields in which the go\x'rnment has had difficulty during the 
past three years in finding suitable candidates for certain positions. 
Some typical items from the list are: Agricultural Department: 
entomologist, bacteriologist, agricultural engineer, plant pathologist, 
horticulturist, agronomist, soil physicist and chemist, and research 
worker in virus diseases; Educational Department: professors and 

®See Report of the Scientific Manpower Committee (New Delhi: Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, 1949). 
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lecturers in electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, civil en¬ 
gineering, telecommunications, and radio communications; Local 
Self-Government: town-planning expert. 

A recent annual report of the Public Service Commission con¬ 
tains this reference: 

Many students who were sent abroad by the Government for 
advanced training have appeared before the Commission on 
their return; few of them could be provided with posts in which 
their special training would be of particular use; some had to 
be appointed to posts for which they had no special training or 
aptitude; while others had to be released from their bonds to 
serve the Government and were unable to secure any employ¬ 
ment befitting their special training. 

We made an independent survey of the students sponsored by 
the Central and State Governments and in substance arrived at the 
same conclusions: 55 percent were not employed in the work for 
which they were sent for training. Moreover, we found instances in 
which additional persons were being sent for training in fields where 
the previously trained were still unemployed or were employed out¬ 
side their field of specialization. 

Among the many ramifications of the problem in matching man¬ 
power wath jobs are the following: 

NEED FOR PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. There is soiue demand for 
candidates who have, in addition to academic qualifications and 
training, considerable practical experience. The young graduates 
with foreign qualifications seldom have the necessary experience to 
fit into the specialist appointments carrying substantial independent 
responsibility. As a result, the foreign-returned who are unwilling 
to take the junior posts, wiiich, according to their standards, are too 
poorly paid and hence will jeopardize their future, are passed over 
in favor of persons with lower qualifications but with the requisite 
experience. 

SCARCITY OF CANDIDATES FOR SOME POSTS. In some cases, a 
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candidate who satisfies the formal minimum requirements is selected 
only because no other candidate is available. As a result, the gov¬ 
ernment department has to carry on with an officer who is barely 
equal to his responsibilities. The position has been filled, but there 
still remains a need for the right kind of technician. The foreign- 
trained may not be a person of talent in his technical subject, but 
he has been given a degree by a foreign institution in the hope that 
he can do some good for a backward country. On the other hand, 
the foreign-educated may have specialized in a field for which there 
is no vacant position and so remains involuntarily idle until an ap¬ 
propriate post is found or becomes a candidate for any post for which 
he can qualify irrespective of his advanced skills. Then, too, some 
individuals are appointed to positions in which there is little oppor¬ 
tunity to use their technical training. 

LACK OF PLANNING AND COORDINATION. Thcrc is little planning 
for long-range needs and almost no coordination between those who 
subsidize foreign education and those who hire the foreign-educated. 
It would be difficult to make even rough estimates of the likely re¬ 
quirements for trained technicians over the next decade, for the 
future development of the country cannot be predicted with any 
degree of certitude. Short-run forecasts might be made that would 
serve to guide persons studying abroad in the selection of their field, 
but this would require an organized labor market. 

Within any specific organization, the cadres of trained technicians 
in demand usually are small. For example, not more than two or 
three officers are required by the Bombay Government at this time 
in the list of needs cited above. Once a post is filled, it may be fifteen 
or twenty years before a new appointment is needed. The require¬ 
ments of the various states in India are not pooled; consequently, 
the total needs for each type of technician arc unknowm. Private en¬ 
terprises have made no significant attempts to u'ork out their re¬ 
quirements and build up a reserve of needed technical manpower. 
With but a few outstanding exceptions, decisions on which persons 
are to go abroad and wliat they arc to study have not been connected 
with decisions on who is to l)e selected and assigned to specific tasks. 
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UTILIZATION OF HUMAN REsoiJucLS. Pciliaps a uscful defini¬ 
tion of an underdeveloped country would be one in which a society 
has yet to develop the means to utilize its human resources. It would 
be folly to blame any one segment of India for the weaknesses in the 
organization and administration of its technical manpower. The 
present state of affairs is the result of long-standing conditions. The 
underemployment and unemployment of the foreign-trained have 
been endemic in India; what was taken for granted when the British 
ruled India is now defined as a social problem. But in a country 
whose economy includes poverty among great masses of the people, 
the difficulties of the middle-class technician are of secondarv im- 

j 

portance. In this setting thoughts tend to turn round ways in which 
to stretch the available work so that everyone can have a job rather 
than on ways to ensure that every educated technician does what 
he is best fitted for. The American or Englishman who recalls the 
outlook in his own country during the depths of the depression can 
understand this attitude in present-day India. And, lest we grow 
unduly critical, we must remember that even in well-developed 
countries the effective utilization of trained manpower falls far short 
of the projected ideals.^® 

In the aftermath of subordination the country faces numerous 
reorganizational problems as the state is changed from a body to 
govern to one eommitted to the improvement of the levels of living 
of the masses. Most significant of all is the fact that there are a great 
many Indian leaders acutely aware of the problem, for out of their 
concern may emerge constructive programs for the greater use of 
the foreign-trained in building a modern nation. 

REVISION OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY IN INDIA. A VaSt majority 
of the leaders interviewed (public authorities, educators, entrepre¬ 
neurs, and political party heads) express a strong preference for 
having most Indians trained in advanced subjects at home. Although 
it is recognized that at present this is not feasible in all fields, the 


^®See National Manpower Council, A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1953), for the American side of the problem. 
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hope is commonly voiced that in the future India will be able to 
carry a larger share of its own needs for advanced education. 

There has been a growth in the number of arts and science col¬ 
leges and in technical and professional institutions offering ad¬ 
vanced training. The applicants for admission exceed many times 
over the available space in many schools.^^ Though the ratio of 
university students to the total population is smaller than it is in the 
United States, the population pressure on the universities is greater, 
for, even more than in America, a higher education is deemed the 
gateway to middle-class positions and the higher degree a passport 
to better-paying jobs. 

However, among persons both within and without present educa¬ 
tional institutions, there is little enthusiasm for the present struc¬ 
tures, the existing standards, or the facilities provided for practical 
training.^^ During the past decade numerous changes have been 
proposed, but few fundamental changes haxe been made. National 
planning at this stage gives precedence to other undertakings essen¬ 
tial to the country’s economic survival and development. The amount 
of public funds set aside for the strengthening of professional and 
technical training in Bombay State is, of necessity, extremely modest, 
and the schedule lor future outlays calls for additional expenditures 
to be channelized into primary education and vocational schools 
l)elow the college le\'el. The old elite who endowed higher education 
have shrunk in number and are holding on to their inherited wealth; 
no tradition to contribute large sums for building up university in¬ 
stitutions has emeiwd among the nouveau riche. Interviews with 
a cross section of men of great wealth in Bombay City revealed that 


^^The country in 1949-1950 had 617 arts and science colleges, in which were enrolled 
293,694 students, and 273 professional and special colleges, which had a total enroll¬ 
ment of 58,875. 

^^See The Report of the University Education Commission, 3 vols. (New Delhi; 
Government of India Press, 1950-1951). 
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they were eritieal of the present educational schemes, but admitted 
little sense of personal involvement in helping to overcome the con¬ 
ditions that draw their criticism. 

Even though there are tew lacts to draw upon, there are intima¬ 
tions that the torces that caused the large-scale movement of students 
to the West in the past few years eventually may he checked. This 
does not mean that a collapse in the current trend is imminent, but 
rather that there may he a leveling off. The decisive events, however, 
will not occur within the field of education itself; they will take place 
in the economic and political arenas of India and of the world. 


AN OVER ALL VIEW 

rhe consequences of a foreign education for a society are deter¬ 
mined as much by the paramount needs and interests of that society 
as they are by the knowledge brought back by the foreign-educated. 
In other words, the potential usefulness of the foreign-educated in 
India is governed largely by the roles that they are expected to per¬ 
form and can perform in the society. 

Before independence. Western-educated Indians filled two needs 
in India. The British needed personnel educated in their way of life 
and knowledgeable in Indian patterns to carry out British adminis¬ 
tration. In 1931, for example, in a country of over 400 million peo¬ 
ple, the British had only 12,000 Britishers at all levels of the Indian 
administration. The rest of the posts were filled by Indians. One 
reason why the transfer of power in 1947 proceeded with relative 
smoothness was the large number of trained and experienced Indian 
administrators \vho were able to assume administrative posts. Among 
these were many foreign-trained. 

The second need which the foreign-educated filled was in the 
formulation and dissemination of values and ideologies. They pro¬ 
vided part of the intellectual and political leadership required by a 
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nation entering into the modern world and a people eagerly moving 
toward sell-rule. E\'en those loreign-educated who were committed 
to the foreign regime and who acted as their administrative agents 
served symbolically as manifest proof of the capacity of Indians to 
direct their own affairs. And those opposed to foreign rule helped 
to formulate the doctrines that legitimized the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence and aided in tlie organization of the social movement that 
fought for freedom from alien control. 

The condition of India since independence has changed the social 
functions of the loreign-educated from those of leaders of the po¬ 
litical opposition to those of leaders in the technological field, and 
from those of persons carrying out the policies of an alien power 
to those of fashioners of policies. As we ha\ e seen» the basic outlook 
of the loreign-returned is essentially the same now as in the past— 
they continue to hold uppermost a faith in progress. But now they 
arc looked to as persons wlio might help the country to meet its 
challenge to advance economically. The pre-eminent concern is with 
the building up of the country to assure a higher level of living for 
the masses and greater opportunities for the citizens. 

It took half a century for India to reach the point udiere inde¬ 
pendence became a reality. 1 he foreign-educated were only one of 
the many groups that helped to realize that end, and their contribu¬ 
tion was significant bcause their eiforts were a part of the wider 
forces in the country. It has been less than a decade since India has 
embarked on planning major changes in its economic order and 
participating as an independent nation in the world. The foreign- 
educated are but a fraction of the total engaged in economic plan¬ 
ning and policy formation. Perhaps only after another generation or 
more will it be possible to know the long-range elfects of the foreign 
educated on present efforts. As an isolated entity, the foreign-edu¬ 
cated arc insignificant; together with other groups they have the 
promise of converting India into one of the great nations of the 
modern world. 11 not that, at least they will be important in pre¬ 
serving a nucleus around which a different order of life might be 
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formed, for, whatever else can be said about India, it is clear that 
the country has an immense pool of human talent and a people who 
are convinced that its resources must l>e used to design a better life 
than has been known in the past. The future is too uncertain to 
forecast what will come into beino. 
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Implications for International 
Understanding 


T o APPKAisii the implications of a foreign education for interna¬ 
tional understanding, we take up, in succession, the meaning of 
the concept “understanding” as used in this analysis, the roles of a 
middleman who acts as an intermediary between societies, how the 
forcign-returned view the character of the British and American, 
and the consequences of a foreign education for cross-cultural re¬ 
lations. 


THE NATURE OF 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

“Understanding” in its popular usages has many connotations. 
Probably everyone would say that in principle he is in favor of 
international understanding as a good thing, irrespective of its pre¬ 
cise meaning. And, as in the case of most abstract principles around 
which popular interest has been mobilized, the ideas that become 
attached to it are not clearly stated. 
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Three Usages of '‘Understanding” 

As applied to the cases under analysis, three general usages can 
be distinguished: factual knowledge, comprehension, and endorse¬ 
ment. Thus, we find that there is no intrinsic connection between 
knowledge of foreign ways and endorsement of them; that is, how 
well the forcign-returned are informed a!x)ut the West has little 
cause-and-effect relationship with how much they approve of West¬ 
ern patterns and \’ice versa. For example, the current foreign policies 
of the United Kingdom and the United States are familiar to the 
entire sample population, and but few have much to say in their 
favor. Although being informed in itself does not assure good will 
or friendly feelings, it docs dissolve prejudices derived from half- 
truths and provides a social context within which the individual 
events can be judged. Again, the informed do not necessarily com¬ 
prehend the facts that they have in hand; many of the foreign-re- 
turned are well informed on the technological advancement and 
high standards of living in the two countries, and but very few have 
equal insight into the organizational talents that make these achieve¬ 
ments possible. 

Our premise is that from a long-range point of view understanding 
in the form of some comprehension of the reasons is more significant 
than factual knowledge and that, in turn, realistic knowledge is 
more important than approval. Perhaps this merely reflects a sub¬ 
jective bias for a rational basis in human relations. We think it is 
more than this. If the members of a society discern the factors that 
enter into the decisions and actions of another society, they can 
make sounder judgments; and if they arc informed about the social 
facts, they are able to evaluate the fragments of news and conflicting 
propaganda that circulate in any nation alx)ut other nations. 


The Foreign-Educated Measured hy These Norms 

If our logic is sound, we can conclude, from the evidence collect¬ 
ed, that a moderate gain in international understanding has been 
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achieved through loreign training. The loreign-rcturned have a rudi¬ 
mentary grasp of the social forces at work and the motives of men 
in the United Kingdom and the LInited States. 1 hey have at their 
command substantial factual knowledge concerning the national 
character of the people and their styles of life. And, finally, even 
though this factor is the least significant, they are more sympa¬ 
thetic to the West after having been in it than they were before, 
and they are more sympathetic than are their associates who have not 
been in the West. For example, the foreign-returned mav agree with 
the opinions of their associates on Western forms ol behavior, yet 
the opinions of the foreign-trained are more balanced. Feature stories 
of “panty raids” on American college campuses shock Indian sensi¬ 
bilities. The foreign-educated are also shocked but know that not 
all American students engage in this madness and that the peculiar 
incidents do not signify the normal level of college life. The foreign- 
returned are less susceptible to the practice of overgeneralizing and 
oversimplifying a part of the world that they know from direct 
ob.servation. They have a new frame of reference for thinking—not 
just a new set of beliefs alx)ut the Western world. 

Lhiderstauding and Loyalty 

Docs understanding of the W'est imply commitment to the po¬ 
litical faiths that stem from the \\'est? Does it mean loyalty to the 
country that helped the foreign-returned to get an education? We 
have no scales to measure c.xact ansu^ers to these questions. Our 
answer is largely an intuitive one. The answer is “no” if loyalty to 
the West is defined as unqualified support for the official policies 
of the British Foreign Office or the American State Department. We 
found among the foreign returned a solid core of ideas on power in 
the world. Many of tlic foreign-educated, in common with other 
Indians, hold to beliefs of nationalism for India, anticolonialism for 
the world, and Indian neutralism in the world struggle for power. 
These ideas are paramount in their evaluation of the present-day 
issues in the world and in the determination of their stand on them. 
Most of them do not subscribe to the notion that the West always 
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know s what is host (or mankind oi* that Western men of power have 
such a iiionopoI\' over the fundamental values of civilized life that 
thev akme can interpret them properly in various parts of the world. 

The answer is “yes” if the question is put in terms of such under¬ 
lying values of Western culture as human liberty, the spirit of free¬ 
dom, the rule of law, and the dignity of man. These values absorbed 
from the West are asserted in the literature written by the foreign- 
returned and are incorporated in their philosophies of life; they 
were struggled for throughout the long night that lasted a hundred 
years. ^ 

The life histories of our sample of foreign-educated reveal that 
in the past some did not care whether these values survived or not 
and that at present some do not care either. Then, too, there are 
those who w'istfully long for a strong man, hope for a dictatorship 
by the proletariat, or regret the departure of the British. Some are 
not concerned with broader issues because they are worried about 
getting a decent job, about advancement to a first-class post, about 
making a name for themselves. In primacy of interest the foreign- 
returned are not all “political men,” and no man has but one motive 
in life. Yet, w^e also find in the sampled population a majority wdio 
have faith in the worthwhileness of the individual, in the possibilities 
of social progress, and in freedom. 

Levels of UndersUmcling 

No one, to the best of our knowledge, has been bold enough to 
specify the norms of understanding, although everyone who writes 
about the subject cites the evils of misunderstanding. Is understand- 

^For some examples in the held of literature, see The Indian Literatures of Today 
(Bombay: The International Book House Ltd., 1947); Writers in Free India (Bom¬ 
bay: P.E.N. All-India Centre, 1950); Indian Congress for Cultural Freedom (Bombay: 
The Kanada Press, 1951); and for classics, Gandhi's Autobiography (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1948) and Nehru’s The Discovery of India (New York: John 
Day, 1946). 
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ing like morale—always in need of improvement? Is it like liberty- 
requiring eternal vigilance to preserve? Or is it an ethic which 
dictates striving to be in harmony with one’s fellow men in a world 
community? We do not know. 

ETHNOCENTRISM. Wc suggcst, for the Sake of this treatment, 
that the zero point of international understanding is found in strident 
ethnocentrism. The term ' ethnocentrism” is used to refer to inter¬ 
locking processes of thinking in vvhicli strange societies arc both 
suspected of being dangerous and believed to be unnatural. Our 
definition is illustrated by two instances. 

There appeared in our home town newspaper a nationally syndi¬ 
cated cartoon entitled ''Strange Neutrality.” The figures presented 
are an Indian with Nehru stamped on his dhoti and, facing him, 
Uncle Sam. In the first scene, Nehru says to Uncle Sam, ^'Everyone 
knows that you always befriended India at every opportunity,” to 
which Uncle Sam replies with a smile and the words, "Gee—thanks.” 
In the next scene, Nehru is shown throwing a brick at Uncle Sam— 
the label on the brick is "Anti-U.S. Campaign”—and the "villain” 
Nehru now says, "So this only pro\'cs I don’t let friendship sway 
my politics,” while Uncle Sam tries to duck and e.xclaims a question 
mark. 

On the other side is an editorial in one of the leading weekly 
magazines of India. The title is "Free Thinking,” and the article is 
a criticism of a plea by an Indian educator lor a two-way exchange 
of ideas between East and West. The editorial reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Americans do continue to come in larger numbers than ever, 
but it seems a picnic to them, an excuse for photographing the 
Taj or taking tea with the Prime Minister unless they stay for 
a few months preparing questionnaires.... The analysis, wholly 
American, is reserved for American purposes, pigeon-holed in 
the State Department files. Knowledge to Americans is not a 
luxury as it is to us, and their programmes, even when carried 
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out indirectly through foundations, are purposeful. They do 
not risk wasting their resources in wrong investments. 

After expressing doubts that Americans really want to learn what 
India has to offer, the editorial continues by admonishing the edu¬ 
cator to the effect that he is “living in a world of League of Nations 
ideas” and that “he may not feel encouraged if he discovers how 
many of his ideas have gained two-way circulation in this one-way 
world.” 

These tw’o illustrations of ethnocentrism are distorted portrayals 
of outgroups derived from internal cultural premises rather than 
images corresponding to social realities.^ 

LEVELS or UNDEUSTANOINC. Hic following Categories serve to 
differentiate various levels of cross-cultural understanding. The mini¬ 
mum level is defined here as the absence of strident ethnocentrism— 
and but little more. A moderate level is characterized by the presence 
of both respect for the values of another society and a fair degree 
of awareness of the social patterns of that society. 

The highest level may be stated as follow^s: It is the ability of 
the individual from one society to interpret realistically the reasons 
why the people in another society act in a specific wiiy. The actions 
of the other society ma\' be approved or disapproved, but the inter¬ 
pretations grow out of reality, not out of self-deceiving slogans and 
labels, overidealization, or indiscriminate deprecation. At its best, 

^Without going too deeply into interpretation, we may say that the cartoon refleas the 
American feeling that people are "unnatural" who do not conform to the American 
version of how friendly peoples should act. For Americans, the person who lends a 
helping hand to someone in need can expect, in return, sincere appreciation expressed 
as friendly feelings and cooperation. In Indian culture, the donor is self-benefited by 
giving, and some people would even say that the recipients of aid are helping the giver 
to accomplish his own purposes. Most would say that there can be no "strings" attached 
to a genuine gift; if there are, then the relationship is one of bargaining, not of gift¬ 
giving. Indians are annoyed with Westerners who think that they can "buy" loyalty. 
The American cartoonist was exhibiting the distrust that Americans have for a people 
who have been aided but show no real gratitude. 

The same type of distrust of the outgroup is contained in the Indian editorial. Ameri¬ 
cans, according to this theme, are either indifferent or calculating and so are untrust¬ 
worthy. 
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the interpreter perceives tlic backbone of a foreign society—its cul¬ 
tural traditions, the social, economic, and political forces that shape 
its decisions, the behavior common to its national character, a na¬ 
tion’s anxieties and aspirations, and so on. Concretely, this would 
mean that an Indian analvzina the West would see beyond the 

r> ^ 

external signs of materialism into the organizing ability that makes 
possible creative efibrt and the values that are achieved through 
material goods in their secular world; that a Westerner knowledge¬ 
able about India would perceive that s])iritualism implies for the 
Indian a profound sense of history in which the individual is but a 
small part of the whole, not indilTerence to worldly goods and pe¬ 
cuniary interests. 

IN WHAT Ll.vi-rs DO I’lIE I-OIU-IGN-l- DUC:A’rED FALL? On tllC 
basis of these levels, how do the foreign returned measure up? Our 
findings are gi\'en in round numbers, for they are no more than 
rough assessments. According to our rating of the cases, 5 percent 
remain close to the zero point; specifically, they have gone through 
the process of merely changing from old to new types of ethno- 
centrism; that is, tliev have exchanged old stereotypes for new 
stereotypes; having fallen in love with the West, they have ab¬ 
sorbed Western versions ol Indian culture. Another 5 percent seem 
to be a bundle of self-contradictions; they simultaneously accept 
antithetical ideas or are confused as to what they think. About 30 
percent have lost as an orientation much of their original ethno- 
centrism, as, for example, the author of this statement: 

Before, I saw the British only as the ruling class. There I 
found Englishmen who were unlike them—they thought the 
way I did; they were sympathetic and trying to help. This les¬ 
sened my bitterness and made me realize that there was more 
than one kind of Englishman. 1 realized that the whole world 
was one family and that national divisions are political rather 
than social. 

Approximately 55 percent come close to the moderate level in 
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that they tend to transcend cultural biases and grasp the basic social 
facts about another society. (We describe the content of their grasp 
in the next section of this chapter.) Nearly 5 percent correspond to 
the highest level; 

I see the things that affect affairs in other countries—it is not 
so easy as some people think to make decisions in another coun¬ 
try about foreign affairs. I trv to understand the conditions that 
affect how Americans think and act and I point these out to 
others here so that they can better sliow the reasons for Ameri¬ 
can policies. 

It should be reiterated that these arc estimates based on our screen¬ 
ing of the cases and not on any validated scale. 


INTERPRET AT lOA^ OE I HE CHARACTER OE THE 
BRVriSH AND THE AMERICANS 

Our account is limited to the wav in which the lorcign-returned 
now appraise the British and the Americans; it concerns the way in 
which the persons sampled now descrilx' the national character of 
the United Kingdom and the United States—not the concrete de¬ 
tails observed while there. 

When a person obser\ es the members of another society, he usual¬ 
ly makes comparisons with the individuals known to him in his own 
society, for his only available standards for the interpretation of 
what he views abroad are those of his own social world. Moreover, 
he tends to note the cultural contrasts rather than the similarities 
between the foreign land and the homeland. Social aspects of human 
behavior within institutions may be missed and the discrete forms 
in themselves used as a basis for interpretation, or, again, from a 
fragment of the whole, a model of social life may be imputed.** 

^For example, the Western divorce system is often re^jarJed as odd; yet most Indiar*; 
fail to recognize the socially equivalent schemes for handling unsatisfactory husband- 
wife relationships in India. 
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Social Strengths 

BASIS FOB jIIDOING 1111^ vvFST. Tlic splicrc ol foreign life most 
often seen by Indians—because most accessible—is the behavior of 
people in “public’’ situations.^ 

To understand what the Indians see and how they interpret it, 
it is necessary to ha\'e some background on “public” conduct in India. 
Outside the family and community, social interaction in India tends 
to occur in a kind of no man’s land. It is an area of social life in which 
meetings take place with “outsiders ” \\’lio do not “count ” because 
they are strangers, and in which the meetings are with persons who 
should be approached with caution and to whom one has no civic 
obligations. I he climate of opinion in such meetings is analogous 
to that of the passengers on a New York subway. In towns and cities, 
where the middle classes li\'c in a social world that puts “outsiders” 
into continuous juxtaposition, the traditional provincialism of these 
cla.sses is disappc'aring to some extent. The system as a whole has 
protective functions, for it provitles security against masses of people 
whose identities are unknem n and whose moti\'es for establishing a 
personal contact in a casual meeting may be suspect. Relatives are 
trustworthy, or, if not trustworthy, the\' can, at least, be held account¬ 
able for tlieir acts; others are not predictable, nor can they always be 
held responsible for what they do. It is best to be cautious. 

The close and heavy personal invoh ement with kin influences and 
limits the involvement not only with strangers but also with others 
in work relationships. On the job it is considered somewhat fool¬ 
hardy to put too much faith in others—superiors, j)eers, inferiors— 
with wliom one has no kinship or communal ties. There may be only 
a modicum of reward for craftsmanship and extra effort, for it is 
commonly believed that opportunities to advance go to favored rela¬ 
tives rather than to even the most competent or are dispensed on the 


^Every society has pha.sc.s of its social life that are treated as strictly private and others 
that are confined to the members of an ingroup. Thus, an Indian couple who lived for 
a year in an American middle-class suburb reported that they were impressed by the 
"fact” that their neighbors had no worries. 
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basis ot seniority rather than ability. Some think that superiors ap¬ 
propriate all the credit lor whatever is clone by an inferior, that fellow 
workers must he watched Ic'st they manipulate things to their own 
advantage, and that sulx)rdinates w’ill dcccixe or shrug off respon¬ 
sibilities. 

In Indian society, middle-class life moves at a less intense, less 
frenetic pace than in the West. There are x ariations, to he sure, but 
the average individual is not pushed quite so hard to get things done 
nor is he so overcommitted as the middle-class American. City life 
in Bombay, in London, and in (Chicago is much the same; but still, 
there is some difference in the rln thm of life. 

ESTEEMKD BRnisii CHARACTEHisTIC'S. To the foreign cducatcd, 
the dissimilarity between foreign public life and their own w^ay of 
life is conspicuous. Certain aspects, hov\e\'er, seem attractive. A 
majority from the United Kingdom, for example, look with favor 
on four attributes of British character. The Indian designations for 
these are ‘‘personal integrity,” “self-discipline,” “reserved but help¬ 
ful,” and “thorough in whatever they do.” The terms arc applied to 
the manner in which the individual Englishman acts in nonfamily 
relationships—wath strange Englishmen as well as w ith foreigners, 
on the job, in civic groups, and in public places where each man is 
anonymous and so thought to be free from “normal” social controls. 
Phrases used to portray integrity are “solid,” “reliable,” “steadfast,” 
“fair,” and “people you can count on.” Self-discipline appears im¬ 
pressive as “control over one’s emotions,” “strength of purpose,” and 
“perseverance”; it is doublv so in its respect for the opinions and 
rights of others, including the right to privacy. At first meeting, the 
Britisher seems, on the surface, entirely formal, taciturn, if not cold; 
but w^hen the ice is broken, the Britisher reveals another self that 
is described as “good-hearted” and “hospitable.” The foreign-re- 
turned heartily commend the earnestness with which the individual 
goes about his work and daily life (trying to get the most out of it), 
the methodical, orderly nature of most of the people, and the dur¬ 
ability of the things they make. 
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ESTEEMED AMERICAN CHARACTERisTics. The chief American 
qualities approved by the foreign-returned parallel the British char¬ 
acterization to some degree; yet they have dissimilar referents in their 
concrete forms of behavior. Americans arc known as individuals 
who are friendly, equalitarian, generous, and energetic. In any so¬ 
cial situation, it is commonly said, the American is easy to meet, 
easy to mix with, and easy to get along with. He is characterized as 
pleasingly personable and informal and is said to have a sense of 
humor and to enjoy life. As witness the following: ^'Everyone tried 
to make us feel at home”; “They talk freelv with anyone”; “Americans 
at once sec you as a person—I was received with open arms every¬ 
where.” 

A student who switched from a school in the United Kingdom 
to one in the United States says: 

My first impression of the American was that he was lx)orish— 

I later saw this as informality. Having just come from England, 
the American's ways were very jarring to me. If I had come 
straight from India, this would not have left so heavy an imprint 
on me. 

The equalitarian features that arc most apparent to the foreign- 
returned cover a wide spectrum of human relations. One man tried 
to put it all together in his mind's eye as: 

. . . freedom—which is onlv in America, pure and straight¬ 
forward freedom—a regard for the other fellow—that is the real 
American life. 

Another, in connection with employer-employee relations said: 

Here in India the boss is entirely separated from the workers 
in the time he comes and leaves, in the place he works, in the 
facilities he has. There, they are much closer. There is no look¬ 
ing down at people who work. I saw people of high rank who 
work alongside others. 

OPEN-CLASS SYSTEM. Most Indian students are captivated by the 
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opportunities of an open-class system which presents ample chances 
to advance on the basis of ability and work and has widespread shar¬ 
ing of a high standard of living. 

People appreciate vour skill there and you can move up from 
one job to another. They give the worker a chance. While em¬ 
ployed there I was presented with a technical problem which I 
did not know how to handle and neither did my superior. In¬ 
stead of just saving nothing could be done and passing it off to 
someone else, my boss said, “Take your time and figure out how 
to solve it. ’ When I solved it, there was a pat on the back and 
I was given credit. I lere, we run away from the challenge and 
there is no reward for taking the initiative. Here, you can die 
and no one cares. You have to figure out indirectly where you 
stand with the boss. There, voting people are pushed up; here, 
young people are held down. 

In contradistinction to the social distance in India that insulates 
the higher and lotvcr classes and the economic chasm between class 
levels of living, the Indians see Americans openly mixing in public 
places as equals and being consumers of the same products. The 
foreign-returned remember that even working-class families often 
had cars, that people dressed alike, and that ‘everyone had access 
to food.'’"* 

The energetic American comes into full view at work, in play, 
on the streets, and at home. 

There is ceaseless activity. The people rush about from morn¬ 
ing to night. They have boundless energy and work tbemselves 
to a premature death. 

They go at a fast pace, everyone is busy, the tempo of life is 
fast—w’hat they call progress. 


^The American symbol.s of class differences arc not seen or are overshadowed by the 
fact that all classes "have so much," just as Westerners may not see the configuration 
of status differences within a non-Western society .so overwhelming may be the mass 
poverty. 
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Racial Prejudice—A Major Weakness 

The one outstanding social weakness of the West (the United 
Kingdom and the United States) that most of the foreign-returned 
mentioned is racial discrimination. Race relations serve the foreign- 
educated as an acid test of Western attitudes and values. Racial 
prejudice is a hypersensitive spot with Indians, whether they are 
objects of discrimination or only spectators of discrimination im¬ 
posed on other colored jK'oples. Around this issue high interest can 
be alerted, lurking suspicions activated, and a whole train of anti¬ 
pathies concerning colonialism set under wav. 

CHANGED coNCEPi'iONs HAC'iAi. luiLATioNS. Lcss than 5 per¬ 
cent of the sample studied were apathetic about the entire subject 
both l^fore they went and after they returned—and their attitudes 
were little affected bv their years abroad. Tor the rest, however, the 
foreign experience did change the conceptions of racial relations 
which they held. One conception which many held before going 
abroad but which tends to become obscure among the foreign-re¬ 
turned is the simple division of mankind into two opposing camps— 
white Westerners and the colored peoples of the rest of the world. 
Those who had been pleased with Japanese victories during World 
War II because they showed what a colored Asiatic nation could do 
and had interpreted the atomic bombing of Japan as an indication 
of the racial prejudice of the West and who have since studied abroad 
admit that they are now disinclined to view international issues in 
quite this way. They are as indignant as are others in India over any 
signs of Western imperialism and claims of white supremacy in 
Asia or Africa, but they do not state the issues exclusively along 
racial lines or put all the whites into one class. 

Before, I thought that all white people were alike. I had very 
deep prejudices before about white skins, Nowl feel that every¬ 
one is the same, that human beings arc all the same. 

I used to think that all Westerners were pro-British and that 
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all were dilFerent from us. 1 did not have any contacts with 
whites before. I learned about the differences between various 
Europeans, and that Americans are not the same as other whites. 
This left a very lasting impression on my mind. 

THE cx)L()R BAR, The treatment accorded Indian students in the 
United Kingdom is used as one test of the Englishman’s willingness 
to accept them as equals and not to relegate them to the status of 
inferiors. In the United States the treatment of the Indian student 
and of the American Negro is used as a yardstick to gauge the sin¬ 
cerity of American belief in democracy. Persons who were subjected 
to discrimination in Britain say that they were disappointed but not 
surprised; persons who had the same experience in America remark 
that they were not only disappointed but .somewhat shocked. 

The color bar in the United Kingdom before independence 
aroused resentment because it was regarded as another proof of the 
ranking of Indians as a subject race; since independence, it is viewed 
as an unfortunate flaw in Briti.sh character that is offensive to a 
free people. For the earlier generation of students the color line in 
the United States was not a source of personal anxiety, but in con¬ 
nection with the Negro it was deemed analogous to British-Indian 
relations in India, A fairly typical notation appears in one of the 
many memoirs: 

. , . the phenomenon ol the white tyrannizing over the col¬ 
oured is not peculiar to America. Britain treats us in much the 
same way as America treats its Negroes.*^ 

Later students point to racial discrimination as an anachronism in 
a nation that is holding itself up to the world as the proponent of 
democracy. 

Less than one fourth of the foreign-returned from either the 


^Bharatan Kumaiappa, My Student Days in America (Bombay: Padma Publications 
Ltd., 1945), p. 81. 
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United Kingdom or the United Slates had actually been the per¬ 
sonal object of discrimination in a specific instance that they could 
recall. More than three fourths had heard of Indian students who 
had been discriminated against. Any incident that involves one In¬ 
dian becomes known to all; stories accumulate within Indian student 
groups abroad and are passed on to each incoming person. If the 
person was the only Indian in the American or British school, he 
was less preoccupied with the likelihood of discrimination against 
Indians; he did not have a constant stream of stories coming his 
way, and his exceptional status often meant that he was lionized as 
an “interesting ” person. 

The treatment of the Negro in America has far more impact on 
the Indian than the treatment accorded the Negro in Britain, even 
though racial prejudice against colored people is strong in both 
countries.^ Many Indian students in America make special tours of 
the South to see how Negroes live, but none of the English sample 
reports making any special effort to meet Negro residents in Britain. 
Even those who do not make a trip to the Southern states in America 
acquire a set of attitudes from the northern inhabitants on conditions 
in the South: 

I experienced no racial discrimination nor saw any in the 

U.S., but I believe there is a lot in the South and it is unjust. 

SENSITIVITY TO COLOR BAR. Wc asked the foreign-re turned who 
were the objects of racial discrimination or who had observed in¬ 
stances of it while they were o\'erseas how they felt during these 
occurrences. The answers given add up to this proposition: if the 
discriminatory act was directed against the person, for most of them 
the occurrence was interpreted not as a threat to their egos but as 
insults to their status rights and a violation of their beliefs as to 
what is right. A negligible minority, who were otherwise psycholog- 


^See K. L Little, Negroes in Britain (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
1947); and Arnold Rose, The Negro in America (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 
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ically vulnerable, were filled with anxieties in the face of discrimi¬ 
nation. Indians, we think, have tough ego defenses; most regard 
the discriminator as despicable and the act as contemptible.® None 
felt self-defeated, and only a few were humiliated, hurt, or em¬ 
barrassed. The bulk described their feelings by using the words 
“shocked,” “mad,” “angry»” “resentful,” and “indignant.” 

The British cases who experienced race discrimination said that 
the color bar was no worse in England than what they were used to 
in India before independence—and in some respects not so bad, or 
that the behavior of the Englishmen was pretty much what they 
expected from a people w ith the reputation for being prejudiced and 
thinking of themselves as the “master race.” Many added that it 
was not easy to distinguish l)etween British reserve with strangers 
and racial prejudice but that in most instances, once they got to 
know an Englishman well, they were accepted as equals. All but 
two reported no discrimination in the academic community, in their 
intellectual relations with professors and fellow students. A number 
recalled that their teachers took an extra amount of interest in them 
because they were Indians. Although away from the college they 
might encounter children who would yell, “Look, Mom, there is a 
black man,” or “Look at that nigger,” adults did not talk that way. 
The chief area of discrimination was in the matter of housing accom¬ 
modations in which the obvious reason for rejection was race. 

The American cases had more varied reactions. A few took a 
sympathetic or neutral point of view. 

I knew the background of American actions and knew they 
were mixed up on this. 

When I saw discrimination in the South, I knew these people 
did not know anv better. 

Every country has its own dirt. America has, just as we do, 

®Only one person in the entire sample felt that those who complained about discrimina¬ 
tion were themselves at fault and brought on prejudice by their own behavior. He 
happens to be a light-skinned man and acknowledges that he passed for white while in 
England. 
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but we are interested in Ameriea not because of its dirt but for 
what it can teach us. 

A sizable minority handled the situation by making it plain that 
they were Indians and not Negroes. For women this was not a prob¬ 
lem, since their dress identified them as different; but the men had 
to speak out. 

1 worked out a way ol being known as Indian so there would 
be no discrimination. I would always start a conversation with 
anyone by mentioning that I was from India. 

I learned to say, everywhere I went, “I am from India and I 
would like . ...” In some places they would say, “How can we 
believe you arc from India?” But once they knew I was an 
Indian, they treated me all right. But it bothered me a great 
deal even then. 

I found that if the people thought of us as being wealthy 
rajas we were treated with great resj^ect. I learned how to give 
this impression. 

An equally large minority were satisfied to pass themselves off 
by mistaken identity as being American Indian, Spanish, Mexican- 
American, or some sort of uncertain European stock.*'^ The majority 
grumbled, gossiped w'ithin their own Indian group, and acted oppor¬ 
tunistically. Inside their ingroup they talked wryly about the con¬ 
tradictions between democracy and discrimination and how strange 
it was for an advanced country to have racial prejudices. A few fully 
identified with the Negro as being another oppressed people, sought 
out Negroes as friends, were keenly oflended by discrimination 
against this ethnic group, and now sav, “American democracy is for 
whites.” 

As in the case of the British-educated, the American-returned 
reported, with but three exceptions, that they were not discriminated 

®The Negro is the only racial minority that most foreign-rcturned consider to be dis¬ 
criminated against; hence, the need to be distinguished from them. 
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against on the campus and, far more than the Britisli-educatcd, speak 
warmly of professors who took an exceptional interest in them and 
who went out of their way to he helpful.^” Some said that they were 
vexed by ill-informed hut well-intended teachers who were unwit* 
tingly prejudiced in their knowledge but not discriminating in their 
behavior." 

Housing, as in England, proved to be a pervasixe problem in 
college towns, but with this diflerence—many more of the American- 
returned told of their deep gratitude for women who played the 
role of mother as well as housekeeper.^^ Jarring in America, but not 
in England, was the application to them of Jim Crow rules in eating 
places, barber shops, and other establishments. Social life is more 
open to Indian students in America than in England, and there is 
more social life on the y\merican campus; as a result, there are more 
situations in which the Indian may feel discrimination. 

AN OPPORTUNITY TO FTi L MORALi.v SUPERIOR. The entire field 
of race relations affords the Indian student an opportunity to feel 
morally superior to the W^est. This is achieved, as it is so often in 
comparisons across cultures, by contrasting the ideals of one's own 

'®The teacher, or guru, to whom a student or disciple is attached is a very significant 
figure. The emotion-laden attitudes toward the teacher who played this role in America 
is attested in the deep feelings expressed. 


^^There is substantial and rather widespread criticism among leaders we interviewed in 
India over the academic discrimination in favor of Indian students. They are disturbed 
by the mediocre who are carried along in the fond illusion that, even though they are 
not bright, they will do some good for their people when they get back. They object, 
not to the good intentions, but to the consequences of these intentions for India. Similar 
complaints are not made about the English. 

^^The stories of generous acts and instances in which the Indian student was treated as 
an adopted son rather than as a roomer arc almost too numerous to mention. Years after 
their return, these students kept in touch with such persons, and, in a few instances, 
brought them as guests to India with ail expenses paid. It may be of interest to note 
that a sizable iX)rtion of our sample reported that their mothers had died when they 
were still children and that they were brought up by relatives. Some of them claim that 
the housekeepers in America were surrogate mothers. It should be noted further that 
for a stranger to take this role in India would be an unusual act; hence, it is the more 
appreciated by the Indian. 
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society with the practices ol another. Indians will conceal the fact 
that there is some degree of color prejudice in their own society 
(prejudice in favor of light skins), and any close observer of social 
life in India will find ample signs of intercommunity prejudices and 
discrimination)’^ The persons we asked to compare discrimination 
as practiced by Westerners with discrimination as practiced by In¬ 
dians usually said tluit thev were not comparable. A typical response 
is the following: 

We don’t have tlie educated-literate population that America 
has and the educated here are not expected to have communal- 
racial biases. VV^e don’t have the laws to enforce discrimination 
as America has in the South, so that you cannot compare the 
untouchables in India with the Negroes in the South. Ameri¬ 
can political leaders have the means for getting rid of discrimi¬ 
nation if they really wanted to get rid of it—there are some who 
do but many others who do not. The Americans are supposed 
to be an advanced people—and one measure of advancement is 
the treatment of races. We don’t have the migration that 
America has, so we are still provincial-minded, but Americans 
who move about all of the time should not be provincial. 

In criticism of the racial policies of the United States, the treat¬ 
ment of the Negro within the country is emphasized; in criticism 
of the racial policies of the United Kingdom; the international, rather 
than the domestic, racial policies arc singled out.^^ 


cite only a few illustrations: the Brahmans of Karnatak are being squeezed out of 
certain areas of public employment by the powerful Lingayats; the Patels of Gujarat 
look down on others as inferior; the Marwaris are the object of widespread hostility; 
the Hindu Mahasabha movement (now falling apart but still active in parts of Maha¬ 
rashtra) is anti-Muslim; even in the Indian Christian community caste distinctions are 
not entirely obliterated; the "untouchables” live in segregated sections of towns; and 
there are numerous people who have prejudices toward the whites. 


''^American foreign policies are criticized but not generally as a manifestation of 
racialism. The alleged declaration by a prominent American, "Let Asians fight Asians” 
—though an incorrect version of what was meant—was widely circulated in India as a 
sign of growing American racial bias in the world. 
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Bl-TTER PERSPECriVI- ON RACIAL RELATIONS. TllC forcign-rC- 
turnccl have, more than non-foreign educated, a greater sense of 
proportion concerning the actual race proKlcni within the West, 
riiey ina)' he scornfuL but they ari' less prone to magnify. Whereas 
their associates regard as meaningless the American attempts to con¬ 
vince Indians that the condition ol Negroes is improving in the 
United States (an historical perspective ol another society is diflicult 
to grasp) and are skeptical about assertions by Americans that racial 
discrimination is far From universal in the United States (the in¬ 
ternal dilferentiations within a distant society arc not easily envi¬ 
sioned), the American educated, for the most part, understand the 
historical processes and the dimensions of the problem. I hev recall 
Americans w ho ucrc totalK free of racial prejudices, and they know 
about actual elTorts to change discriminatorv practices. 1 hev do not 
take much pleasure in “needling” foreign visitors in India with load¬ 
ed questions about race discrimination.^'* 

Contrasting Reactions to British and Americans 

About other social strengths and weaknesses o( the WA'st there is 
no con.sensus in the sample. There are, ho\\'e\er, reactions common 
to the British-returned and others among the American returned. 

Indians educated in the United Kingdom are fairly sure that they 
know what the British arc like, but those educated in the United 
States are not equally sure that they know “what makes Americans 
tick.'* One plausible, though untested, hypothesis is that the British 
culture may be more homogeneous than its American counterpart. 
As a result, perhaps the Indian has a more standardized set of ex¬ 
pectations in the United Kingdom than in the United States. It may 
also be that the British are more consistent in their personal conduct 

found that the same set of questions on this subject was asked of each new 
American visitor to the town we lived in and that, despite everything that was said, 
opinions were not changed. The question asking appears to have functions other than 
that of obtaining information. When we probed into this with persons we knew inti¬ 
mately, w'c were told that they were interested in watching how the foreigner handled 
this embarrassing issue. 
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and that Americans arc more flexible in varying types of situations. 

Still another hypothesis can be inferred from the side comments 
of those w'ho say, “The people are frank, but—.” The ''but” refers to 
the observation that the English are hard to make out before a friend¬ 
ship is established; the Americans, after friendship is established. 
The Indian student is puzzled by the British because "They want to 
take the initiative in deciding when to get acquainted and they resent 
inquisitiveness,” Hence, the Indian does not know where he stands 
until the Englishman tells him. Once the Britisher has opened up, 
the Indian adds, "He says what he means and means what he says.” 

Friendships with Americans are established more quickly, and 
either person is free to take the initiative. Thus, the Indian has few 
fears that he will be snubbed. Although rarely rebuffed in starting 
a friendship, the Indian is not confident of the solidity of the bond: 

You cannot assume that because Americans are friendly, you 
are fully accepted. You still have to watch what you say. 

Americans do not give out what thev feel; it is very hard to 
know what is in their minds. 

Americans are free to talk but their frec-ncss is a mannerism 
and we Indians often misunderstood. 

The American is described as smiling, polite, congenial, and care¬ 
ful not to offend. At first, Indians infer more from these cues than 
they arc intended to convey in American culture. At home most of 
an Indian s friends are his relatives; to become friends with anyone 
outside this closed circle takes a certain amount of time while each 
tests the extent of the other s involvement. The foreign-returned 
were impressed by the rapidity with which strangers in America 
form friendships and were upset when the attachments often proved 
to be temporary. It causes some to say: 

Americans arc friendly, but are they really sincere? 

Everyone is friendly—but it is hard to have a friend. 

Eight out of ten of the foreign-returned have a favorable image 
of the British and American people as distinguished from their politi- 
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cal and social patterns. Those back from the United Kingdom respect 
the British people, whether they like them or not, and those returned 
from the United States like the Americans, whether they respect 
them or not. Before going overseas, the students tended to be an¬ 
tagonistic toward the British and idealistic about the Americans. But 
after being in the West, approximately 80 percent revised their 
images, losing much of their antagonism toward the British and be¬ 
coming more realistic about the Americans. 


Foreigners in Their Homeland and in India 

Three out of four of the foreign-returned now distinguish be¬ 
tween the character of the foreigners in India, who are most often 
viewed adversely, and the character of the foreigners in their own 
homeland, who are seen most often in a favorable light. 

The Britisher at home appears to them to be a more decent person. 

There I became acquainted with Englishmen for the first 
time and I began to appreciate their character. I did not like 
them as rulers but there I found them most human. Every Eng¬ 
lishman we saw here, we thought of as an aristocrat; there we 
saw the people in their natural environment and got to under¬ 
stand them. 

The British here and there are totally different. I saw that 
they were good people, whereas Ixjfore I hated the British. Here 
they are very obstinate, unbending, intolerable, aloof, arrogant, 
and pompous. There I met a different type—they were polite, 
they judged the individual as an individual and then formed an 
opinion, they were helpful. I am still no admirer of the British, 
but my attitude has mellowed and I respect them. 

Here they alvv'ays stayed above us in all positions, no matter 
how well qualified we were. They reserved the best for them¬ 
selves. The English in England are different from those in India. 

The same kind of generalization is made by all sections of the 
English-returned, although the manner in which it is expressed dif- 
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fers. Emotional affects are strongest among the pre-independence 
group, which felt the full brunt of the disparity on their return and 
still vividly remember it. Some recalled the painful experience on 
the return voyage when foreigners who had been friendly at the 
start of the passage would gradually withdraw into their own group 
as the ship neared India. Others related incidents in which in India 
an Englishman with less education than they would humiliate them 
by the use of a nondescript phrase, such as “that’s very interesting,” 
or the significant gesture of cold silence. 

During the period of British rule there were few Americans in 
India. During World War 11 American soldiers were stationed in 
India, and since the end of the war, large numbers of Americans 
have gone there. Consequently, to many of the American-trained, 
their first experiences with Americans in India came after their 
favorable experiences with Americans in the United States. The 
British-trained are astonished to find that the British in Britain are 
“human”; the American-trained arc shocked to find that Americans 
in India are snobbish. 

It is easier to get along with Americans in America than in 
India. In America there is little chance to show off, for every¬ 
body has so much; here the Americans show off. Mere they tend 
to look down on Indians. T hey keep talking about the short¬ 
comings of Indians or about how much progress India has made 
without knowing anything about it. Americans here lose much 
of their humility—they start feeling intellectually superior. 
Americans here are more authoritarian than in America. The 
combination of our character and climate makes Americans who 
are here for a long time dislike us. This cannot be helped; thev 
fall into a rut. 

Here the Americans are clannish. They restrict themselves to 
their own group. Americans at home arc hospitable, but here 
they do not ask you to their house. I don’t know if the govern¬ 
ment tells them not to or what, but they remain more to them¬ 
selves. The British are the same way. I noticed this when I 
came back. 
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The foreigners in India differ from those in their own coun- 
try. At first, wlicn they come they are sympathetic to Indians, 
but in time tliev become anti-Indian. Before I went away I 
thought that foreigners would not mix with us, but there I saw 
that thev would. They forget their modesty and their notions 
of equality when they come here.^*^ 

The isolated escapades of odd Americans in India are widely 
talked about, their acti\’ities being told and retold, just as in the 
United States there are instances in which an American has an 
unfortunate experience with an Indian student and tells the story 
again and again, implying that “Indians are like that.’' Similarly, 
there are Indians who draw inferences about Americans from a single 
incident. Premature conclusions thus result in the stereotyping of 
a people.^” 

The '[Mysterious' West 

There are some aspects of W'estern society that remain enigmatic 
to the foreign-returned. Family life is one of these. To some it appears 
disorganized; to others, democratic. The instabilities of the home, 
especially in America, seem odd in contrast with the stability of the 
Indian home. Whereas lellow feeling among co-workers is admired 
by the Indians, the slim ties among relatives are frowned upon. Some 
say: 


are not concerned with the validity of these points but only with the objective 
presentation of a common point of view. Our own observations were that there are 
foreigners who do not fit the description, but, as in the case of any stereotype, these are 
looked upon as being "different.” 

^^We heard many bizarre stories about Americans in India—some of them over and 
over. Among the incidents told us are the following: The G.I.’s "just couldn’t under¬ 
stand why Indian women resisted them”; an American expert tried to persuade the 
skeptical village to adopt his proposals by pointing our that he was paid more than the 
Prime Minister of India; a lecturer declared that American schools had created a nation 
of geniuses; a tourist at a tea asked where she could go to see a "native”; and an Ameri¬ 
can who was urged by an Indian passenger to drive his car slowly through a village lest 
he hit someone is alleged to have replied, "I have diplomatic immunity.” 
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The children arc taught to be independent at a young age. 
This is a very good thing. But a person does not know^ the work 
his father is doing, where his sisters arc, and whether or not his 
brothers will help him. It is a curse to be old. Old people get 
little respect, and they cannot maintain themselves. 

I’here is no love in family life. I found that affection is only 
skin-deep there. Family life is superficial and artificial. In con¬ 
flict, the family falls apart. The attachment to the family is not 
real. Every man and woman is interested in himself, not in 
parents, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives. No one gets 
a happy home life. 

Some Indians have the opposite reaction: 

There is more democracy in family life. The individual is 
treated on his own merits with due respect lor his needs. The 
elders consult with the junior members and their advice or sug¬ 
gestions are reallv considered; here the elders make the decisions. 

Materialism is another aspect of Western life that puzzles Indians. 
The preoccupation with economic gain, the identification of an in¬ 
dividual with the u'ork he does, the premium placed on having an 
ever-ascending level of li\'ing draw mixed responses—hostility and 
envy. 

The average American lacks a sense of balance between 
materialism, on the one hand, and a faith or philosophy, on the 
other. He feels an urgent need of faith, but scientific develop¬ 
ment is far outstripping the developments in the spiritual world. 

It is difficult to maintain a mental balance on everyday life. His 
desire for progress lays too much emphasis on material achieve¬ 
ment and comfort. He has not been able to adjust his community 
living with the material progress of his country. There is a gen¬ 
eral nervous condition. The interesting thing is that the people 
there are the first to admit all this. 

They are constantly in a hurry to get done whatever they are 
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doing and give very little thought to the meaning of u^hat they 
are doing. They see only the material values in life—get more 
money, get more luxuries; little else matters as ends. People 
judge things by how much they cost—they overdo it. But it is 
an easy life—people are not worried about tomorrow. 

Others are impressed by the spirit of “always trying to make im¬ 
provements in efficiency and production” and say that spiritualism 
as a value is “humbug”—a fact which the foreigners already know 
and Indians should learn. The United States is more generally cri¬ 
ticized for “overdoing” materialism than is the United Kingdom, 
and the main center of attack is not on the levels of living but on 
the discrepancy between the economy and other phases of culture. 
At the same time, the expansive spirit of American enterprise is 
thought superior to that of the British. 

Each culture has its own premises by which a member's behavior 
is judged, that is, the areas in which he is supposed to exercise au¬ 
thority and responsibility on his own and the areas in which he is 
supposed to submerge himself to the group, the occasions on which 
he can compete or must cooperate, and so on. The stranger in a 
society has difficulty perceiving the premises, the behavior, and the 
relationship between the two. 

America is based on egotism. For example, neighbors did not 
once pay any attention to the problems of others. In India we 
talk about our neighbor’s troubles and are sincerely sorry. Every¬ 
one there is busy and minds his own business. 

They work better as a group than as individuals, which is 
conducive to social welfare. They are willing to cooperate to 
bring credit to the group. This is the paradox of American in¬ 
dividualism—they want to do things in a group way; one has a 
sense of achievement in a group and a sense of frustration as 
individuals. The American mind is confused. 

In America, the individual thinks that by helping the in¬ 
dividual he is helping the community. 
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THE HEART OF THE PROBLEM-^POWER 

There is probably no issue that divides Indians and Westerners 
more sharply than the conception of power. To understand this dif¬ 
ference, some background is necessary. Any world power is hound to 
be viewed with suspicion by the members of a country that has been 
under colonial rule. Irrespective of what a great power does or fails 
to do, it is fair game for criticism. 1 he pow'cr held by a dominant 
nation is believed to be an instrumentality used for its own interest 
and not on behalf of the peoples it dominates—and professions to 
the contrary are labeled false. This patt(‘rn of thought is imputed 
especially to the nations of the XA'V'stern world, for it is well known 
that imperialism originated in the West and still permeates the for¬ 
eign policies of the colonial powers in y\sia and Africa.'® 

An additional factor that has a bearing on the way power is viewed 
is that those who do not have power arc free to moralize about the 
behavior of those who have power. Just as Americans were scornful 
of the power politics engaged in by the European countries when 
America was not a major world power, so, today, Indians are severely 
critical of the machinations of the powerful nations. The very dif¬ 
ference in the standards of conduct between those w'ho have power 
and those who have not serves as an equalizer, for it enables the 
smaller power to feel that although it has less power, it has higher 
morality, in effect saying, '‘They have pow er, but see how^ they use it.*' 

Most Indians that w^e met w'ho w'cre not forcign-returned regard 
the foreigners and their power as synonymous, but most of the for- 
eign-returned view them as separate entities. 


^*The dynamic imperialism of the Communist powers is still little known to most of 
the Indians we met. The fact that Soviet Russia has become a colonial power in Europe 
does not have the same emotional significance as colonialism in the non-Western 
world. When the claim is made that the Western bloc is striving to protect the lesser 
powers of Asia from Communist imperialism, it is discounted as sheer propaganda, for 
the audience ’'knows" that those with power are motivated not by pure altruism but by 
self-interest. 
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I was anti-British before 1 went. 1 hated tlie system, but there 
I learned not to liate tlie Englishmen. Before, I had no personal 
eontacts with Englishmen; 1 saw* them only as collectors and 
policemen. I now detach the Imglish people and imperialism. 
I greaiK’ admire the Britisli character but not their powder: this 
was a new^ tlioughi lor me. 

I ha\'e been to America and I do not think the American 
people want to dominate the world. India is used as a tool for 
American politics, but I know that American intentions are ^ood. 


Cofisensiis on Internationa] hsitcs 

The opinions ol the foreign returned on domestic issues vary 
w'idely, but on international issues there is great accord, the only 
difference among them being in the amount ol personal interest 
taken in the problems ol power in the world today, rhese opinions 
may be summed up as follows: 

AN iNDEPi-NDi NT INDIA. India will remain an independent na¬ 
tion, notwithstanding what happens in the outside world. Inde¬ 
pendence at present means two interconnected things to the forcign- 
returned—1 rccdom of decision in internal alfairs and freedom of 
decision in external affairs. Infringement of India’s self-governing 

'®The reader is advised to exercise some caution in accepting our findings on this sub¬ 
ject, for the following reasons. First, the topic is a tension-laden one, just as the inter¬ 
national crisis is for people in the West. The interviewee-interviewer relationship was 
affected by the fact that we were foreigners and Americans. We tried to act as neutral 
scientists, ready to listen sympathetically to any point of view. We are not convinced 
that this self-definition of the situation w'as so regarded by the informants, some of 
whom appeared reluctant to state fully their views lest they give offense, whereas others 
seemed happy to have a target on w'hich to discharge their pent-up feelings. Second, 
we did not survey the internal powxr structures within which foreign-policy decisions 
are framed. Our sample incluiles men with high-level influence, but it does not include 
foreign policy makers in the administration. There is a real difference between the 
private opinions held by leaders in a society and the behavior of men engaged in 
making policy decisions within a power structure. Third, owdng to the sensitivity of the 
whole subject and the desire to avoid the impression that we might be doing a politi¬ 
cally inspired study under a cover story of social research, we confined the survey to 
attitudes toward the United Kingdom and United States rather than discussing the 
power blocs. 
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rights in either spliere is conceived to he an equal menace to the 
nation s independence. Although a threat to one implies a threat to 
the other, the people interx iewed said they iVlt more confident of 
India’s capacity to determine its inner affairs and more worried about 
India’s ability to keep free of the conflicts l)et\\'een the world powers, 
rhese views are expressed, in part, bv the following typical com¬ 
ments: 

It would be hard for anyone outside to rule us. There is no 
danger of India being taken over again—not in the present kind 
of w'orld. i\o nation could take over India and maintain their 
control if tliey did. You could not rule Japan, you found out, 
and you could not rule India. The Communists might try to 
take over, but they would find it hard to rule us. The atmosphere 
would not be congenial for them. It is hard to say if India can 
stay neutral—1 don’t think anyone can say. If war comes, things 
will be different. If others (the United States and England) will 
allow us to stay out, we shall. 

'There is nothing to fear from C^hinese Communism; the 
Americans have no interest in governing India; and I am not 
fearful of British imperialism. There is nothing to fear from 
the foreigners. We can stand on our ow n. We wa'nt to be neu¬ 
tral. If the foreigners want to gi\x* aid to India for their own 
national security, that is fine, and we shall thank them for it, 
but we have no obligations to them. 

ASSESSMENT c)i Biu HSU AND AMERICAN POLICIES. Great Britain 
and the United States are thought to be alike in that both are demo¬ 
cratic in their domestic affairs and autocratic in international affairs. 
They are thought to be alike also in that they have no interest in 
governing India now^ and no desire to dominate the world. 

Higher standards are used in judging the actions of the United 
States as a w'orld power than are applied to Great Britain, and cur¬ 
rently America’s use ol her power is more severely criticized than 
Britain’s use of hers. In the arena of world politics American prac¬ 
tices are said to be motivated by a combination of good wall and 
ulterior interests, and British practices, largely by self-interest. British 
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policies are described as being consistent in aims and, though expe¬ 
dient, congruent in various places w ith its over all objectives. Ameri¬ 
can political leaders arc ^’ic\\'ed as w'ell intended l)ut inept, wdiereas 
British men of power are thought of as clever hands in the game of 
power politics, but not altruistic, rhe present image of American 
power is that it is big and expanding, British power that it is still 
big but is contracting. 

These view's are reflected in part in the following comments: 

I have a deep affection for America. If America only kept 
aloof instead of helping those colonial and reactionary powers, 
it would not be suspect here. Americans arc misjudged here 
mainly because they help the British and French in their colonial 
empires, and for the support thev give to the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime. T hey have been too much a part of British policies. 
America should stand forthright for what it believes; it should 
act independently of the British and w'ith courage. 

Americans are sadly lacking in experience, but once the 
Americans understand, they will know' better than the British 
how to treat the people in Asia and Africa. 

Americans want to be helpful. They are unavoidably im¬ 
perialistic, but they are diflerent from the colonial powers. In 
foreign policies Americans have made many blunders, and 
America has lost many of its friends because ol its blunders. 
American policies arc made too fast, decisions arc made without 
mature consideration. 

Resentment runs high w'hcn Westerners define world problems 
as being, above all else, the need to stop Communism, and there is 
further resentment when Westerners declare that they are providing 
the only real leadership or that they are carrying the burdens of the 
world. There is annoyance with the British who claim that they 
govern others in order to help them and annoyance with the Ameri¬ 
cans wdio proclaim that they are acting on behalf of mankind. 

They talk about freedom, democracy, and liberty. What Asia 
needs is food. They talk about Communism and totalitarianism 
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—what tlic people of Asia want is a more decent way of life, and 
the people w ill resort to any means to achieve it. 

Americans think the world is on their back and that they are 
bearing all of the troubles of the world. 1 heard many talk there 
as though if it u'cre not for America, the conditions of the world 
would be ever so much worse. The Americans are good people 
and Point Four is excellent, but that is not enough. I wonder if 
America is losing its faith in humanity. Americans still have 
respect for individuals, but are thev ecjuallv sincere about their 
feelings of good will to mankind? 

The structuring of altitudes toward the United Kingdom and 
United States as world powers currently diflers somewhat in the 
minds of the sample population: Opinions are crystallized on the 
British and protean on America; feelings are more intense about 
American actions than about British actions in the world. In these 
respects, the foreign-returned resemble others around them; when 
Great Britain is discussed, the non-foreign-returned with wdiom we 
talked evinced fairly stable attitudes and low emotional affects; when 
the United States is brought into the conversation, there appear a 
degree of ambivalence and high emotional affects. As aptly put by 
a person who is well informed on public opinion in India: 

Sentiment here toward the United States has gone up and 
down like a vovo since India became independent.^® 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN POWER CONTRASTED. There is SOlTie 
contrast betw^een those returned Irom the United Kingdom and 
those from the United States in their reactions to the two powders. 
The British-trained are not personally upset when the British use 
their power in a way that is disapproved, whereas the American- 
trained tend to feel personally worried when the Americans so act. 
It is not that the American-educated feel more loyal to the United 
States than the British-educated feel to the United Kingdom, but 
rather that there is a greater sense of violation of what the country 

^®Robert Trumbull, Neu^ York Times, Dec. 16, 1953. 
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stands for in the world. An American xote, for example, in support 
of the colonial powers in the United Nations elicits a sharper re¬ 
sponse than a similar British vote. 

Several theories can he suggested to explain these differences, 
although, ohviouslv, they are only speculati\'e. One such theory can 
be stated in an historical perspecti\’e. The British arc well known 
as a world power, and the Americans as a new world pow'er are less 
well known. Thus, the actions of the lormer can be anticipated and 
those of the latter cannot. A second theory mav be that there are 
higher expectations for the United States than for the United King¬ 
dom; w’hen the gap between the expected and the actual occurrence 
is greater, reactions are stronger. At the present point in time, a third 
theory suggests, Americans appear to be more aggressixe than the 
British in touching on the vital interests of India. 

A fourth theory holds that both Americans and Indians are dis¬ 
posed to moralize international issues, xvhereas the British today do 
not so freely inxoke moral principles to legitimize what they arc 
doing in the world. WHien people base their actions on high moral 
grounds rather than on self interest, there is the likelihood of evok¬ 
ing sharper reactions. A fifth theory is that both America and India 
share the common x alue of the right of men to be free. Consequently, 
when America acts in concert with colonial powers, a feeling of 
betrayel is aroused in Indians; but when Great Britain acts as a 
colonial power, her action is e.xpectcd. Finally, a sixth theory sug¬ 
gests that since independence the Indian image of the British is that 
of an “underdog” for whom one can extend a degree of sympathy; 
whereas the present image of America is that of a “topdog” which 
needs no charitable thoughts. 


THF ROLES OF A MIDDLEMAN IN A 
CROSS-CULTURAL RELATIONSHIP 

The foreign returned comprise only one group of the many inter¬ 
mediaries betw'een India and the West. Numerous Indians each 
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year make trips to the United Kingdom or the United States for 
business purposes, on liolidays, to attend conferences, or as official 
representatives of the country. Se\'eral thousand Englishmen and 
Americans work, visit on good-will tours, serve as teachers and tech¬ 
nical advisors, or are posted on diplomatic assignments in India. 
There are expatriates from India in the West and from the West in 
India. A continuous flow of news and views is transmitted by means 
of radio, press, and motion pictures. 

The roles of the foreign returned differ from all of these in several 
respects. As students thev come into direct contact with Western 
schools that arc imbued \\ ith the spirit and methods of modern sci¬ 
ence. Others who go overseas from India are exposed to the scientific 
spirit, but in different capacities; their (ormal function is something 
other than that of learning. (What visitors learn informally awaits 
research.) As we have seen in Chapter II, few of the foreign-educat¬ 
ed become professional scientists, but they do in substance bring 
back a new outlook on life. 

After their return, the informal visitors to the West usually move 
in social circles that include the social elite who can afford vacations 
abroad, the business tycoons, and the high-ranking officials who al¬ 
ready are aware of \W‘Sterners. Most of the foreigners in India do 
not mix freelv with the people; there is no official segregation but, 
rather, a tendency among people to prefer their own kind in daily 
association. Expatriates, including those who have married Indians, 
often form separate groups of their own or are on the fringe of most 
local groups. 

In contrast to these other intermediaries, the foreign-educated 
typically interact with a large range of people, most of whom know 
no foreigners personally. They have the potential, therefore, of acting 
as interpreters of the West on a face to-facc basis with a wide range 
of Indian groups. Thev might, in theory, mediate between India and 
the West in two ways: First, as foreign-returned, they could relate 
to others in India their impressions of the West; and second, as per¬ 
sons who are in touch with the West, they could convey Indian 
opinions to people there. In actual practice, the first is the more 
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significant role, lor it occurs in the lull context of social life and 
continues throughout a lifetime, whereas the second is more tenuous 
and impermanent. 

Iriflueniicil factors 

The foreign returnecl as a middleman in Indian social groups has 
an impact on the group memhers in proportion to his social capital— 
his status, family standing, wealth, education, age, and so on. The 
lowest-valued social capital that the foreign-returned have is the 
prestige of being foreign-educated. I he fact that they can say, “I 
was there,’' gives a certain margin of credibility to what they say 
about the United Kingdom or the United States, but the extent to 
which their opinions are accepted depends upon their social position 
and their manner of expression. 

Certain forms of personal behavior are a social liability. Those 
few who patently play the foreigners’ game, acting as their instru¬ 
mentality, or who, overly identified with the United Kingdom and 
the United States, zealously defend \W*stern ways and are offensive 
in viewing local ways are mistrusted. The individuals who are rated 
as influential in a social group are not blatant cultural hucksters. 
This personal equation may seem amorphous; nevertheless, it is con¬ 
cretely attested in the social circles we studied. 

A comparison of two cases may help to clarify this generalization. 
One is rated uninfluential, though well known, in his city, and the 
other is rated influential even by his enemies in the city where he 
resides. Uninfluential Shri A originates from one of the leading 
families of a small-sized city. He inherited a large fortune and has 
the reputation of belonging to the elite class. He was trained about 
fifteen years ago in one of the top American universities, from which 
he earned a doctorate, is the author of more than a hundred articles 
of high calilxT (according to an expert in the same field), is obviously 
a man of intelligence. Seemingly, therefore, he has all the qualities 
that might make him influential in his area of work. 

Despite all of these resources to draw upon, A reports that, outside 
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of honorary work, he has never held a responsible post and that the 
proposals he has made over the years have not been adopted—until 
some one else sponsored them. A review of the schemes reveals that, 
as far as an outsider could tell, they were technically sound and in 
the public interest. As articles and speeches, however, are filled 
with references to how things are done in America and why the 
existing customs in India are outmoded. He describes himself as a 
man who is impatient with olddashioned ideas, who enjoys a clean 
public fight on issues, and who would rather withdraw than com¬ 
promise on what he believes is right and must ultimately be adopted. 
Informants in the community say that they are rather fond of A, 
feel a little sorry for him, but do not take him seriously. 

Almost a diametric opposite is Shri B, who was born into a poor 
cultivator’s family and spent some time as a boy in a home for poor 
children. He, too, studied in a large American university and re¬ 
turned with a doctorate a year or so after A did. Although B started 
with hardly any financial support, he is now a moderately wealthy 
man who owns his own business, part of a bank, and other properties. 
Today, B is ranked in the upper-middle class. Like A, this person 
also has a reputation of favoring the American way of doing things 
and has applied many features learned in America to his business. 
Several of these features were criticized by rival owners, who have 
since copied them after they proved succe.ssful. B is also outspoken, 
and takes pride in being known as honest. For example, he says, in 
an area w^here provincialism has at times been powerful, ‘1 am 
against all forms of communalism and linguistic states.” He has been 
at odds with the national party in power, the heads of which, as 
government officeholders, lx)ycott his product, and he is a political 
independent. 

Despite this, B has had a constructive, impressive impact on the 
city in which he resides and on the surrounding hinterland. In addi¬ 
tion to a variety of good works done anonymously (which we were 
told about by many persons), he has been a leader in public opinion. 
As put by one informant: 
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He has created a following. He is like a stream of clear water 
in a muddy pool. People want hope and good ways of doing 
things and he has given both. He has been a good guide, a good 
leader, broadening our views, breaking down the barriers. 
People know that he is not self-seeking. 

To cite onl\’ one specific achievement: B organized a civic move¬ 
ment on a nonpartisan basis which in the last city election succeeded 
in defeating the local political machine despite its backing by the 
leading party in India. 1 he idea caught on and has now been dupli¬ 
cated in several neighboring cities. What makes B difierent from 
A is not background, abilitv, or courage—but his approach to culture. 
He does not demand an all-or-none acceptance of modern practices, 
and he works within the cultural framework of the people. American 
ways are presented not to shame the people but to show what can be 
accomplished. lOday, he is one of the moving spirits in the whole 
area in which he resides. 

When the sample cases are sorted out into uninfluential and in¬ 
fluential (by a combination of self-rating and rating by associates), 
a large percentage of the persons with low influence are found to 
have comparable social disabilities. In their own words they explain: 

People say I have become Americanized. They criticize me 
at home for saying so much is good in America. They say that I 
say everything in America is good. 

Not many people ask me about America and when they do, 

I often turn them olT with a joke, for I know that most people 
really do not want to know. They want to hear more about what 
they already believe. 

There is not much interest here. People don't draw you out, 
and when 1 tell them, I find that they don't listen. I have had 
arguments with some, but they don't believe what I say. Even 
when I try to explain the system, it doesn't help; so I just keep 
quiet. 

My ideas were too advanced for the people 1 had to live with 
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here. I do not criticize the people, I merely make a statement, 
‘'This is the way it is done there.” They usually are uncon¬ 
vinced. 

A Protestant-trained Indian says: 

When I came home, I tried to ^ct the children to realize what 
Christ could mean for them and 1 would ask the children, 
“What have you done to show vour faith in Christ today?” 
After a while they began to avoid me and so 1 gave it up. I 
thought that 1 could introduce real Christianity, but I can’t. 

The pile of influential cases contain these representative com¬ 
ments: 

Only if 1 find that thev ask and reallv want to know do I 
talk about America. If 1 talk about good living there, they would 
be frustrated; so 1 talk tactfully. 1 do not say America is better 
but point out different things I saw there which I think could 
be used here. The whole community was proud when I gave a 
speech—the whole communit) turned out to hear. 

There is no label of “foreign” on what I do and sav. It is not 
considered good form to raise the subject on one’s own. That is 
thought of as showing off. 1 have found that one should never 
say anything about experiences there unless people ask you. I 
wait for the people to turn to me for advice. 

I talk about England to many, even to illiterate people, both 
in my family and outside. But J ad just what I say so that it can 
be understood. When a topic comes up, 1 do not make the point 
that I know about it directly. 1 do not introduce directly that I 
have been to England. When we talk about things, I mention 
that this is how it is done in England and point out the problems 
they face in doing it in England. I never say outright, “This is 
how we do it in England.” 1 correct local ideas informally, never 
in lectures or talks. This way, people ask you and you can fit the 
conversation to their interests and background. People do ask, 
and so you can build up to the point. 
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Influential individuals, however, have more than communication 
skills. They deftlv, and often unself consciously, earn a reputation of 
being just like everyone else in a group. A fine compliment bestowed 
on a foreign-returned is that '‘he is just like he was before.’* The 
term most frecjuently used bv their associates to describe them was 
sincere, a quality respected in Indian culture and unexpected in the 
foreign-returned of whom the image is one of being high-hat and 
supercilious. Most of the highly rated influenlials responded to our 
question “What kind of adjustment did you make when you got 
back?” bv saving, in one way or another, “I tried to fit in.” A typical 
reply is the following: 

At first when I came back, 1 did not like to kiss the hands of 
the old. I decided that they expected it of me and if I did it, I 
would not lose my conscience. 1 tried to observe the customs so 
they would know 1 am one of them, riiey say now, “He has 
kept up the old customs, he is one among us.” This makes them 
confident in what I try to do. They honor and respect me. 

Independent checks confirmed his self-image. 

Influential individuals are located in all age groups; the mature, 
however, have a larger amount of social capital in a society that 
respects men and women in the advanced years of life. The young 
are influential with their immediate friends, whereas the older per¬ 
sons may wield influence throughout the community. 


The Influenced 

The people w'ho are ready to be influenced can be classified into 
members of primary groups and members of secondary groups. Pri¬ 
mary types of groups are those in which the foreign-returned have 
more or less continuous face-to-face contacts with relatives, persons 
belonging to the same subcommunity, a few friends, students, and, 
in some cases, an occasional sulx)rdinate or fellow worker on the job. 
In a sense they are captive audiences who are obliged at least to 
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pretend to listen when the forcign-retiirned talk. Word-of-mouth 
communication in India, as in most societies, is often believed more 
readily than word transmitted by the printed page. And, of course, 
in those social groups with no literacy, it is the main source of all 
information about the outside world. 

Provided that the foreign-relurned is respected within his social 
circle, he has free access to all tlic informal discussions that take 
place and as a participant can introduce his ideas about the foreigners 
in a manner to fit the going conversation. Probably the greatest im¬ 
pact of the foreign-returned is not during the initial period of story 
telling in the first flush of being baek home but in the intermittent 
and unorganized sessions that take place subsequently. When we 
tried to pin down the persons being inter\'ievved as to exactly how 
often and under what circumstances they brought up ideas learned 
abroad, hardly any could say; yet, many said they were sure that their 
ideas slipped into the discussion. The relatives and friends of the 
foreign-returned replied in the same fashion. 

The secondary types ol group relationships include formal speech¬ 
es before various types of meetings and casual conversations with 
persons who strike up a discussion with the foreign-returned. The 
round of lectures usually occurs during the first months back home 
and is more common in \allages and towns than in the big cities. In 
the metropolis the foreign-returned just back from the United King¬ 
dom or the United Slates is nothing special. From the lew lectures 
we heard, v\'e have the impression that, like most lectures, they were 
entertaining to most of the audience and only occasionally would 
influence the ideas held by the audience. 

The influence of the foreign returned in the market place of ideas 
appears to be changing. The educated middle classes in most non- 
Western societies, although numerically small, often provide the in¬ 
tellectual leadership of modern-oriented social movements. Usually 
the masses are both illiterate and preoccupied with survival, and the 
old aristocracy may be social prisoners of the foreign rulers and may 
have vested interests in the maintenance of ancestral customs. Typi- 
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cally, within the educated classes there arc divisions between those 
who enter into the foreign administration and those who either form 
an opposition or compromise w ith the foreigners enough to earn a 
livelihood in their profession. I he history f)f the foreign-educated in 
India conforms pretty much to this general pattern. 

Once a society that has been under foreign rule gains its freedom, 
there is a realignment within the educated segment. Some who were 
in the opposition become administrators; others, after the long strug¬ 
gle, relax; and still others drift about in search of a fresh approach 
to life. At the time of our study, we found the intellectuals of West¬ 
ern India in such states of mind. Some who had staved outside the 
British regime are now busily engaged in playing the roles of officials. 
Others who had entered the British service continue in similar or 
better positions in the present goxernment. Many others have with¬ 
drawn from the arena of public affairs; of these, some are disillu¬ 
sioned w'ith the aftermath of freedom, and others are quiescent be¬ 
cause they can find no group w'ith which to align themselves. 

There are few' outlets for the reform minded among the recently 
educated students. Instead of grappling with big ideas, they were 
busying themselves xxith daily duties. Persons who used to go out 
and make speeches to villagers and townspeople now spend their 
time at home and on their jobs. Young intellectuals arc preoccupied 
with establishing themselves in their professions. A section of society 
that w'as once reputed to be made up of agitators seems to be com¬ 
posed now' of fairly tame men. Everyone agrees that the intellectuals 
are not very actix e or important noxv. When xve asked in the various 
towns xvho are the influential intellectuals, the people would name 
some xvho xxcre dead or xx ho used to be active, but they could name 
fexv xvho are active leaders at the present time. 

Within our sample, as xve pointed out in Chapter III, the intelli¬ 
gentsia are as interested in political affairs as they ever were, but 
they are inactive. Hence, xve are forced to conclude that at this point 
in Indian history, the main influence of the foreign-rcturned is in 
their primary groups rather than on the ideologies of the larger 
society. 
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Within tlic primary groups the questions people ask differ for the 
British' and Ameriean-rctiirned. Persons Ixick from Britain seldom 
arc asked about the Englishman and his wavs—most people assume 
they know them. Suhjects o( interest are predominantly how the 
person got along in England and how he would advise someone who 
was thinking of going there (clothing, food, housing, school to at¬ 
tend). American-educated also get these queries; however, the ques¬ 
tions most frequently asked them concern the character of Americans, 
race relations, and family life, llie following are examples of ques¬ 
tions asked ahout America: 

What kind of people are there in America? 

Are they like the pc'ople in the movies? 

What is the a\'eragc American like? 

Are Americans sincere? 

What do they know ahout the world? 

Concerning race relations they ask: 

What about the treatment of the Negro? 

Why do they discriminate against the Negro? 

Mow did they treat you? 

In the area of family life tlicy ask: 

Are they happy there? 

What about divorce? 

How are. their morals? 

Some want to know all the details of the household and the status 
of women. A smattering of questions are raised concerning the stand¬ 
ard of living, honesty and corruption in government, sex behavior 
of young men and women, and education. Students ask what edu¬ 
cation and students are like in the United States; workers w'ant to 
know about equality between classes; tfie politically minded (cur¬ 
rently) about McCarthvism; and cinema fans ask about Hollywood. 

As the reader can see, these are not penetrating questions. But it 
must be remembered that most human beings in any society are not 
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philosophers or social scientists; they are curious to get a notion as to 
what people and social life are like in an unknown part of the world.^^ 

How do the foreign-returned handle these questions? Unantici¬ 
pated was our first finding. Most of those who were highly critical of 
Americans and their ways w hile in the United States become de¬ 
fenders of America in India. With a change in the audience, from 
persons w'ho know’ much about America (and so can sec the disap¬ 
proved patterns in a total social context) to persons w’ho have little 
knowledge about America and have peculiar notions without any 
context to explain them, a majorit\' shift from expressing disapproval 
about American w'a\’s to gi\'ing the reasons w'hv Americans act the 
way they do. Those who frowned on sexual freedom and divorce try 
to tell people that Americans do ha\'e moral codes; th^ much criti¬ 
cized materialism is interpreted in terms of how’ well oflF the common 
worker is and of the living standard among the masses. However, 
w'hen the foreign-returned are among themselves or in a more sophis¬ 
ticated group, they open up and talk freely about the strengths and 
weaknesses of American life. 

A second observation, w'hich w as first made by the foreign-trained, 
is that most persons do not want to hear all the details of their ex¬ 
perience. We ourselves have had similar experiences in America 
since our return. People w ho learn that we are just back from India 
ask a few questions and tlien become increasingly restless if we go 
beyond the broad outlines or give answers contrary to their precon¬ 
ceived notions. Most people are so preoccupied with the pressures 
of their own lives that they are little interested in what seems to 
them to be irrclcvancies. 

Third, during the first weeks home, question asking is part of the 
rites of passage back into the group. Questions are conversational 
pieces used to indicate interest in w'clcoming the returned student. 


a study made of the questions that Americans ask Indian students about India, the 
same type of generality and the same stereotypes are in evidence. See Prabha G. Asar, 
"Images of India and America Held by Students from India at Michigan State G)llege," 
M.A. thesis, 1952. 
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and the returned persons are disappointed if they arc not questioned. 
Often the audience is eager to find out wliether tlie returned is 
going to he one of them again. One evidence of this is that tlie j:)erson 
does not play up the foixagn experience hut does play up Indian 
ideas. Just as Americans want to hear their travelers to foreign lands 
say that they are glad to be home although they en joyed their foreign 
experience, so, too, Indians want to hear their foreign-returned ex¬ 
press appreciation for home life, no matter hovy much they may have 
admired the foreign country. The\' also want the foreign returned 
to reassure them that their culture has many good features too. 


Continuing Commumcation with the West 

Communication between the foreign-returned and the West takes 
four specific forms; conespondence witli friends in the United King¬ 
dom or the United States; continuing memhersliip in professional 
societies that they joined while in the West; reading of journals and 
books published abroad; and personal contacts with Westerners in 
India. We cannot say w hat impact these x arious forms of communi¬ 
cation have on Westerners, but we can say that their total eflect on 
Indians is amorphous in most cases. 

The overseas correspondejice is usually kept acti\e during about 
the first year after return. "I hereafter, there is a decline in the fre¬ 
quency of exchange and in the number of correspondents in the 
United Kingdom or the United States. One crude index of the de¬ 
cline is the number of Christmas cards sent out. Among those back 
only a year, one sent out 265 cards to friends and another sent 350; 
whereas those who ha\'e been back in India lor fifteen years sent, 
on the average, less than five lor the C^hristmas of 1953. Typical is 
the case of the man who sent sixty cards to America the first year 
that he wms back and five cards fi\'e years later. Persons wTo had a 
close friendship with a professor, a family with whom they lived, 
or a schoolmate in the same profession continue to correspond the 
longest. The content of the mail has little to do wath public affairs 
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and social life in India: in most instances it concerns only personal 
news. 

Approximate])' 10 percent keep up their membership in proles- 
sional societies such as the Institute of Electrical Engineers, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, American Chemical Society, the Institute 
of Personnel Management of London, Society ior Travel Agents, 
and the American Economics Association. For most, the cost of 
membership is too high to sustain over the years, and the interest 
shifts to professional societies in India. 

The forcign-rcturned read regularly a lar w ider range of Western 
periodicals than do their associates. In addition to the technical 
journals put out b) prolessional associations abroad, there are sub¬ 
scribers to the IWi'ir Yorker, Vortuue, }]eacJcr*s Digest, Scientific 
Monthly, lime, Life, Xational Geooruphic, Women and Home, 
English Aviation, and so on. British newspapers are common, but 
American nc\\'spapcrs are rare!)’ read. Books arc in great demand, 
but owing to the pressures on moderate incomes and to the dollar 
shortage, only a lew' can afford to bu\’ many books."" d’he gifts of 
book collections by the American government to \ arious institutions 
are held in hiyh reeard b\ foreign educated teachers, who are con- 
fident that. In' reason of their general knowkxlgc' of the West, they 
can discount an) propaganda that may I)e planted in the books, and 
u'elcome them as additions to the meager supply that is available. 

The Voice of America and comparable means of communication 
are ignored by all but 7 percent of the eases. The general opinion is 
that they service other publics than the foreign-educated. Many say 
that they try to attend lectures given by foreigners in their towms. 
These often are gi\en in schools and at Rotary—the latter an or¬ 
ganization with status that attracts in particular the more successful 
of the foreign-returned. At these lectures they are curious to see how' 
the foreigner presents his country and handles the “hot” questions 
that are asked by the audience. None reports any change in opinion 

contrast to Western published hooks, which arc expensive, the Communist-subsi¬ 
dized books, which include not only political tracts bur also the writings of great literary 
figures in Russia, and pictorial magazines on "New China” are cheap. 
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as a result of hearing a lecture; some, however, pick up items that 
they then use in their own conversation. Sometimes the foreigner 
nettles his audience by making statements that arc shallow (for ex¬ 
ample, lavish praise of India without knowing much about it), silly 
(for example, that capitalism is a term invented by the Communists 
to embarrass the West), or misleading (for example, a speaker sent 
out by the foreign administration claiming to speak on his own 
authority). W'hen tliat occurs, word is passed around among friends 
to help correct the impressions. On the other hand, etTecti\x' foreign 
speakers arc welcomed, and attempts are made to have them meet 
with special groups. 

Only a small minority of the foreign-educated have regular and 
close social relations with foreigners in India, and this minority is 
located mainly in large cities and in the upper-middle classes. Tlic 
few who make it a point to mec't any foreigners who visit their towns 
are often persons ‘on the make’’ or marginal men in their own so¬ 
ciety. The most successful foreign-educated are not aggressive in 
seeking out the foreigners, but they are hospitable to the foreigners 
who seek them out. 

Except for those foreign-educated w ho are employed by foreign 
firms or a foreign go\’ernment, there is little day to-day communica¬ 
tion betw’^een foreigners and the foreign-educated. Some private or¬ 
ganizations that send Indians abroad Ibr professional study hire them 
after their return to work alongside foreigners and pursue a policy 
of having the Indian gradually take over the entire wwk. Inasmuch 
as Bombay State does not have a policy of assigning the foreign- 
trained technicians to w ork alongside foreign experts, and inasmuch 
as the foreign technical-aid administrations have not hired foreign- 
educated in their present programs, the collaboration betw’een the 
two is nominal. Occasionally the foreign technician and the foreign- 
educated may on their ow^n visit w'ith each other. 

As the reader has no douht concluded by now% the volume of con¬ 
tinuing communication w ith the West is slim. For the most part, 
the foreign-rcturned interpret the West on the basis of their ex¬ 
periences abroad and are little affected by the scanty, intermittent 
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materials that flow to them from the West or by subsequent contacts 
with Westerners in India. Yet, most of tliem ha\x' an abiding interest 
in tlie West and express a desire to go back there again for a revisit 
in order to gain fresh inspiration or to catch up with recent develop¬ 
ments in their fields of interest. Except for the wealthy and those 
few sent bva government (Indian^ United Kingdom, United States) 
or by business firms on special missions, the foreign-educated have 
not had the opportunity to make another trip to the United Kingdom 
or United States. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF FOREIGN EDUCATION FOB 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSEANDING 

There may be some truth in the often-voiced declaration that for¬ 
eign education is a gateway to international understanding and that 
international understanding is the key to world peace -hut not much. 
Any possibility in a world of crises tends to become overloaded with 
man s hopes and, correspondingly, can cause an overreaction of dis¬ 
appointment if it does not work out as expected. 

Drawing up a balance slieet to itemi/e the assets of a foreign 
education for international understanding necessitates a realistic 
appraisal rather than a cynical repudiation of lofty ideals. Many 
items lend themselves more to speculation than to factual enumera¬ 
tion in the highly complex area of cross-cultural relations. The l)est 
that can be done is to make explicit the basis for the “educated 


Knowledge and Political Amity 

We must raise the large question as to the function of ideas in 
an interdependent world. Kntnvledge about another society may help 
those who make decisions in a related .society understand how to 
deal with others, but this alone does not assure amity. The Indian 
leadership before independence (including the foreign-returned) 
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had substantial knowledge about the British; it would be a non 
seqtiiinr to eonclude that From tliis understanding came a sense of 
fellowship betweeji the rulers and the ruled. Most of the loreign- 
rcturned from America ma)' l)elieve that the United States is not 
imperialistic, as are the colonial nations ol Europe, but tbis, too, 
does not stop them from being critical of American military aid lor 
Pakistan. Any u'orld power is bound to draw fire Irom people who 
have been exploited by a world power For a century and who are 
watchful lest exploitation occur again in any form. Aside from the 
lesson of history, the x ery nature of power relations makes the pow¬ 
erful the ol)ject of concern by the less pow'crful, for decisions by the 
powerful may be fateful. 

As the student of power and bureaucracy knows, ideas (whether 
true or false) are only one element that enters into the decision 
process. The actions of intersecting societies are determined by a 
yaricty of internal and external forces. 

The exchange of knowledge between societies is animated by a 
demand that grows out of practical need. When India w^as under 
foreign rule, its people had to learn the ways of the British in order 
to deal wath the goxernors, and British authorities who w’cre re¬ 
sponsible for policy making and administration required knowledge 
of Indian conditions, eyen though most of the British people did 
not need to know' much about Indian customs. It w'as not until the 
United States became a global power, how'cver, that the social facts 
about places like India seemed vital to the United States leadership; 
at the same time, India, as it has become a nation fashioning its own 
foreign policy, has had to learn more about the United States. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to find that the foreign-rcturned 
are amazed that the people of Britain and America know so little of 
Indian affairs and that they ask elementary questions or that those 
who have been in both countries report the British to be slightly 
better informed.^'** 


23Britishers who had relatives in India or who had served in India were said to be more 
familiar with life in India. 
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The ordinary Englishman’s ignorance of India was colossal; 
he made polite conversation hut had no genuine understanding. 

I found the Americans’ knowledge of the world to be little— 
they were shockinoly ignorant of India. One man asked me 
where Bombay was. Everyone here knows where New York is. 
Their interest in India was very superficial. 

An American assumption is that if Indians understood America 
they would reali/e that yAmerican values are not inimical to India’s 
interests and that American foreign policies are idealistic in con¬ 
ception. On the other hand, an Intlian assumption is that if America 
understood /\sia and the real issues, American policies would be 
better. One Indian student who is friendly to the United States said: 

The Americans judge the distance they can go in Asia by how 
far their bombers can lly rather than by how far they can carry 
the people. 

And an Indian who had nc\'cr been more than a few miles away 
from his village said to us in parting: 

We want you to know there that we too are human beings. 

The foreign-retlimed express similar \ iews: 

The Americans could use more foresight and insight into 
Asia. 1 hey lost China and they could lose India. The Americans 
mean well, but they hat e little knowledge of the world. They 
are intolerant o( those whose opinions differ from their own and 
tend to call them Communists. Now, I am not a Communist 
and I oppose Communism, but we cannot say that anything 
which differs from the American way is communistic. The 
Americans have gone out of their way to help us, but they are 
unpopular here largclv through tlieir own naivete. 

Perhaps it would not be unreasonable to observe that both parties 
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are eager to be understood and that currently both may be more 
eager to be understood than to understand.^* 


VfJclersUmciiiig and an Interdependent World 

In an increasingly interdependent world in which India is a co¬ 
ordinate rather than a suhordinale power, it seems highly probable 
that mutual understanding will, in the long run, increase. It will 
do so in the “one world” that is coming into being, not because that 
would be nice but because it will be necessary. It seems appropriate 
to suggest in this context that the loreign returned, along with other 
segments, have a I unction. Their role is epitomized in the ancestral 
discovery that applies to the present, “C'ast thv bread upon the waters 
for thou sliall (ind it alter many days.” 

Quite apart Irom world polities, there is the ecjually crucial sphere 
that involves the exchange of social and technological knowledge 
between societies. Uhth l)ut tew—and outstanding—exceptions, the 
foreign-returned do not play an important part in the momentous 
political decisions ol India; they do ha\'e a part in the importation 
of the knowledge dex eloped in the W^esl. Whether the technologist 
is pro-British or anti-British, pro-American or anti-American, has 
little correlation with the use ol \\^estern techniques in India.^'* The 
Indian leaders with whom ue talked tell us lliat although India may 
be withdrawn from the ynolitical blocs, she has no intention of be¬ 
coming insulated from the main streams of thought and technologi- 

2‘*The press in both countries mirrors this outlook. As the reader probably knows, there 
has been a flurry of editorials in the American newspapers and newsweeklies on the 
need of Indian leadership to understand what one called ''the facts of life." The Indian 
version reflects the themes of one-way traffic on a two-way street and of the ignorance 
of the Americans. (The critical run stories to show up the extent of ignorance, and the 
friendly tend to defend by pointing out that Americans are learning what the score is 
and that many earnestly want to learn.) 

25See Chapter III for a discussion of factors that are correlated with use of Western 
training. 
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Ciil advancement in the \\Y'st. It is in this area that they believe 
the foreign returned will make a major contribution. 

Perhaps mankind mav be caught in another dark age of world 
strife and recurring crises. In such a world, the forcign-returned may 
join with other enlightcnc'd men to form a rearguard to defend the 
great ideas of human ci\ ili/.ation and a vanguarti of the next civiliza¬ 
tion that mav come into bcin^. 
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Recommendations 


METllODOLOClCAL NOTES 

T HIS DISCUSSION is chiefly prefatory notes to a niuch-neecled ex¬ 
amination of evaluation studies that extend into several cultures 
and are intended to produce recommendations for those engaged in 
the study of social action. For the purpose of the treatment that 
follows, the four most salient aspects of such studies are considered 
because of their bearing on the recommendations that stem from 
our study. 


Problems of Research 

A study that has its inception in one society and is carried out in 
another and about which it is assumed that the conclusions reached 
will be useful to the members of Ixith societies raises certain research 
problems. In addition to the risk of Ix^ing culture-bound by uncon¬ 
scious ethnocentrisms, there is the risk of failing to discern the ques¬ 
tions of concern to the people of each society. Although we were 
sensitive to the existence of interests of both societies and tried to 
probe for them, only a selected number of them could be incor¬ 
porated in the final research design. 
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For example, we were unable to study thoroughly the often-voiced 
opinion in India that personal ability frequently counts for less than 
influence and pull. We can only state our impressions derived from 
observations of organizations and from the statements made by our 
cases; we are conscious of the fact that our information may be to 
some degree in error. As a result, we do not feel competent to make 
any recommendations on this issue, even though it looms as vital 
in the minds of many Indians. 

Again, many Americans who deal with Indian students express 
concern over the relationships between Indian men and American 
women. This, too, falls outside the province of our research. To 
consider adequately tliis specific subject would require studies of the 
reasons why Indian males are interested in experimenting with 
Western forms of courtship, whv so often the American women who 
are interested in Indian males stem from recent immigrant families 
or from culturallv marginal groups, and how American spouses 
adjust to life in India. Wc ha\'e confined our recommendations to 
items about which we feel more confident by reason of the data 
collected.' 


Recognition of Existing Conditions 

A knowledge of the causes of existing unsatisfactory conditions 
does not ipso facto unco\'er remedies for tluxse conditions. Therefore, 
we need to differentiate between our empirical findings and our 
opinions as to what might be a solution to various types of known 
difficulties. To make estimates of the alternatives to the existing con¬ 
ditions requires appraisal (d the social costs and consequences of each 
possibility. The shortcomings of the present practices and programs 
are visible; the potential weaknesses of new schemes arc unknown. 

Thus, some leaders in India said that they would prefer to have 
Western teachers come to India rather than to have Indian students 

^Richard D. Lambert has made a parallel study of Indian student life in an American 
college and community. His findings will shed light on some aspects that we do not 
feel competent to assess. 
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go to the West for training. There is merit in this point of view, 
since a larger number of Indians could be directly benefited and the 
instruction might be more closely related to conditions in India. But 
it must be acknowledged that the prospects of persuading the ablest 
scholars in the West to give up their present institutional attach¬ 
ments and research facilities to pioneer in India are limited. From 
experience we know that the best minds of a highly developed coun¬ 
try are not always free to volunteer their services to an underdevel¬ 
oped country for a sufficicntlv long period to have an enduring 
effect. Furthermore, the Western prolessors would have to operate 
within Indian academic norms, and there are already many com¬ 
plaints about these. 

Although it is true that there would be benefits from this reversal 
of practice, there would also be losses if the Indian students had no 
opportunities to live, work, and associate with people in another 
society. It might narrow the social horizon for India and reduce the 
opportunities lor the West to show concretely the character of its 
societies—a matter of no small concern to the powers of the free 
world. It does not follow that we oppose the sending of Western 
teachers to India; we are merely citing the unanticipated disadvan¬ 
tages of what appears to some to be a simple solution. 

Our recommendations are cjualified by explanations of our line 
of reasoning. Our hope is that the reader, apprized of the data we 
have gathered, may independently appraise the proposals we are 
making. These recommendations should not be construed as being 
scientifically proved—they are no more than our personal judgments. 

Scope of the Study 

By its very nature, a scientific study is limited in scope; yet the 
user of the findings cannot always afford to confine his application 
of the results to the specific group surveyed. The social sciences cau¬ 
tion against overgeneralizing from one small sample to whole popu¬ 
lations. However, the demands on those who must make decisions 
about student-exchange programs require them to deal with the 
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entire population involved. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether all 
the facts needed to make intelligent decisions can he collected before 
the decisions must be made, and in an age of continuing social change 
the facts assembled tend to have a high rate of obsolescence. 

Our study has been limited to a sample in Bombay State. We 
know that, whether we like it or not, the results of this study w^ill 
be applied to occupations other than those covered (for example, 
medicine and law) and to Indians from otlier States—perhaps even 
to the nationals ol other foreign countries. Ideallv, we should have 
cros.s-checked our main findings in all segments of India, but this 
w^as not feasible. All that \vc are able to say is that our recommenda¬ 
tions should be reconsidered in relation to the character of the in¬ 
dividual w'ho studies in the West and to point out that our generali¬ 
zations about conditions in Bombay do not hold true for all of that 
state or for other states. Finally, it must be reiterated that what we 
found in the year of our field w'ork may hat e ceased to exist in an¬ 
other decade or more. 

Remaining to be done are scientific studies on how to close the 
gap between the methods of social science and the users of scientific 
knowledge, for we do not know in what w^ays the distribution of 
scientific findings mav be improved. 


Values in Evaluation Research 

The values in evaluation research are an old scientific problem in 
a new .setting. The aims of diverse groups interested in the exchange 
of students at this point in history are sometimes divergent but are 
not totally incompatible. 1 lad this study been made Ix'fore inde- 
jx:ndence, there would have Ix^en in evidence some value conflicts 
Ixitw'een Indian and British expectations. Even now, there are divi¬ 
sions of opinion over public policies in connection w'ith foreign edu¬ 
cation, and obviously there are differences in the priorities placed on 
various aims. In .so far as possible, we have tried to outline the in¬ 
terests at stake in each line of action and its pf)ssible consequences, 
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leaving it to those who may read this report to decide the action 
that coincides with their own purposes. We believe that those with¬ 
in a society w'ho are empowered to decide which ends are emphasized 
must do so, and that it is the responsibility of the social scientist to 
suggest the means For achieving the desired goals. 

Within this framework, we make one value judgment, namely, 
that any recommendation we make should be practicallv and real¬ 
istically possible within existing conditions. To depart from this 
norm would liave caused us to usc‘ the model of a perfect society 
that is without friction or loss in effort—and no society of that sort 
exists. Or again, instead of suggesting actions that would require 
resources known to be unavailal)le or urging actions that are already 
known to be impracticable under current circumstances, we have 
confined oursehes to a fairly modest set of recommendations. 

The rest of this chapter consists of a series of recommendations 
organized around four themes: the selection of Indian students for 
foreign training, the treatment of Indian students in America, the 
utilization of the Idreign trained in India, and general policies on 
foreign education. 

These recommendations are meant to serxe as constructive sug¬ 
gestions to different grouj^s. Proposals are included that may be use¬ 
ful to Americans—to policy makers in governmental agencies and 
private foundations, college and unixersity administrators, profes¬ 
sors and foreign-student advisers, and members of any community 
who are in touch with Indian students. Other proposals are submit¬ 
ted for consideration by people in India—government officials, edu¬ 
cators, persons in charge of foreign universitv information bureaus, 
the managers of foreign and Indian-owned firms, and civic leaders.^ 


^We know too little about British educational institutions, administrative practices in 
the government, and community life to make specific suggestions of a practical nature 
for interested British groups. Some pertinent materials can be found in Mary Trevel¬ 
yan, The England Returned Man (London: Student Christian Movement House, 
193H), and A. T. Carey, "London Landladies and Coloured Students,” The Fortnight¬ 
ly, Oct., 1953 . In addition, the current studies being made by Richard A. Izard and 
A. T. Carey will be relevant. 
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Each recommendation is accompanied by an explanation so that the 
reader can know our reasons lor making it. 

Two Basic Propositions 

Before proceeding to analyze what might be done to improve the 
effectiveness of a foreign education, we deem it important to insert 
two notes of caution. The first of these notes is an obvious fact that 
needs to be reasserted lest it be lost sight of. It is this: any generaliza¬ 
tion that is intended to depict the characteristics of certain kinds of 
people has to be counterbalanced by a recognition that each person 
is unique. Although the evidence indicates that Indian students 
share common social patterns, our data also show that they differ 
widely among themsehes. In short, features singled out as being 
most typical should not he used to stereotype Indians who study 
overseas. Some arc gifted and others are mediocre; some arc brilliant 
intellectuals and others are of average or below-ax crage intelligence; 
some are earnest students and others are playboys; some come from 
villages and others from cities; some are Irom large families and 
some are orphans. We are sure of one thing, howe\'er, in the pro¬ 
posals that follow: each recommendation has to he modified in its 
application to an individmiL 

The second note of caution is a related point: no program should 
be so restrictive as to prevent Indian students from acting outside 
the established program. For instance, wc would argue against any 
plan that limited those allowed to study abroad only to persons 
picked by .some organization. All selection schemes are fallible, and 
no one has yet devised a perfect means for screening the best men 
and women. We offer guidelines that can aid people who arc pass¬ 
ing on applicants, but these are based on estimates of the probabilities 
of successful fulfillment of given ends rather than on the prediction 
of an individual’s behavior. As a general point, we urge that the 
Indian students not be made into a captive group who become social 
prisoners of a system originally designed to facilitate a foreign edu¬ 
cation. 
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SELECTION OF INDIAN STUDENTS FOR 
FOREIGN TRAINING 

As a fundamental basis for deciding which individuals should be 
aided in securing an education in the West, wc recommend that the 
objectives of a foreign education appraised as specifically as pos¬ 
sible. All too often the ends of a foreign education have been viewed 
as a single package, and this has led to the selection of candidates 
who, it is hoped, can fulfill a number of objectives simultaneously. 
In reality, different ends are achievable bv the selection of different 
types of persons. 

The issue is one of discerning which ends have higher priorities, 
so that selection policies will lead to picking individuals who have 
the best chances of realizing the desired objectives. Put in another 
way, any scheme mav ha\'c a series of objectives; if each individual 
is expected to fulfill simultaneously all the ends, the scheme will 
score fewer successes than if different indi\’iduals are selected for 
each of the objectives, ffence, we pose alternatives for those engaged 
in the selection of Indian students for Foreign studv. 


Transfer of Western Technology^ Methods, and Skills 

If transfer of Western technical knowledge to India is the objective, 
individuals must be selected w ho not only are capable of absorbing 
the education of the West but who also will have the opportunity 
to apply their knowledge after their return. No matter how highly 
trained the individual may be, he cannot use his Western-derived 
knowledge in isolation; there must be sustaining social structures 
within which he can fit. There are, then, a number of subsidiary 
propositions. 

THE OLDER AND ALREADY-EMPLOYED. If immediate transfer of 
Western technology and methods is the objecti\'e, it can best be ac¬ 
complished by the selection of older persons w’ho already occupy 
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positions in India that allow them to innovate. In this connection it 
is important to assess power positions in terms ol Indian norms 
rather than in terms of projected American norms. For example, 
within American biiicaucratic structures, autliority is delegated to 
a louder level in the hierarchy than is jiermitted in Indian bureau¬ 
cratic structures. 'I’liis is true oI'gen ernment, education and business. 
The Indian technician at the intermediate level exercises a lesser 
degree of control than does his American counterpart. It may be 
ncccssarv, therefore, to select lor loreign training Indians who have 
a higher rank than their American counterparts in order to make 
certain that these persons can introduce new’ practices soon after their 
return. 

Llnfortunatclv, there is a comparatively short span of years during 
w’hich the individual technician or professional administrator in an 
Indian bureaiicracw has anv influence on the operations of an organi¬ 
zation. Little is gained in choosing a person close to the retirement 
age, w'hich in the Indian administrative services is fifty-five. As a 
case in point, the second ranking man in a department was brought 
to the United States at the age of fiftv-three to observe American 
methods that could be introduced into his department. After his 
return he informed us that there w’as hardlv anvtliing he could do in 
the brief time remaining to him in oflFice. 

Till: OKGANiZATioN WITH MANY roiuiiGN TiiAiNED. An Organi¬ 
zation that has, as it nucleus, foreign-trained personnel is especially 
receptive to contributions that a foreign-returned can make. The 
transfer of skills and techniques can be facilitated by adding strength 
to selection policies that favor building up the foreign-trained within 
an organization. If a new' organization is being set up, the team plan 
is exceptionally successful. In this the key staff members are sent as 
a group for foreign training; each team member is trained to fit a 
specific assignment, and, upon return, the group is placed in charge 
of developing the organization. If, how'ever,the organization is al¬ 
ready established, rarely can all members be sent overseas at the same 
time. In such cases the stagger system, whereby successive members 
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are sent for foreign training in fields selected according to organiza¬ 
tional needs, will augment the contributions of the foreign-trained 
individual. 

A staff composed of many foreign-trained has the potential of 
mutual support among its members when they attempt to introduce 
modern practices. Group leadership that is foreign-trained is less 
likely to resist changes proposed by the staff and is more likely to be 
aware of the potentialities of such changes. The foreign-trained 
leader is less likely than a non-foreign-trained leader to thwart his 
subordinates out of unconscious feelings of inferiority to them and, 
instead, to actively draw upon their collective advice in the develop¬ 
ment of improvement plans. When associates and assistants are 
foreign-trained, there is a better chance that innovations advanced 
by any member of the group will gain support and that the associates 
will have the technical skills to accomplish what is intended. There 
is no guarantee, of course, that the outcome will be favorable in every 
organization that has a foreign-trained staff, but the probability of 
success under these conditions is great. 

We feel, therefore, that selection policies that lead to the con¬ 
centration of foreign-trained within a specific organization wnll lead 
to more effective transfer of foreign skills than selection patterns 
which result in isolated foreign-returned in scattered organizations. 

REFRESHER PROGRAMS. A program designed to provide a re¬ 
fresher type of study abroad for older persons who have prior foreign 
training would facilitate the transfer of Western technology, skills, 
and methods. Refresher kinds of foreign experience can capitalize 
on the original benefits gained from foreign education. The foreign- 
returned has a double advantage on subsequent visits to the West. 
First, since he is familiar with Western conditions, he can learn a 
great deal in a short time without having to work out problems of 
personal adjustment to an alien culture; second, since he is familiar 
with his own society’s and organization’s needs, he can select from 
the West what is most applicable to his situation. 

The Indian who has studied overseas gradually loses touch with 
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continuing developments in his own field. With the passage of time, 
the perspectix'c acquired on his work and the larger world is blurred. 
This change is especially noticeable in the individual who is isolated 
because he is the onlv foreign-educated in a small organization or 

, o o 

because he lives outside the big cities and is cut od from the main¬ 
streams of modern thought, lliose who liave had an additional period 
of study abroad after thev have been back ten to fifteen years report 
that their refresher training was most useful. 

An ideal arrangement would allow the individual freedom to plan 
a trip to fit his own professional or technical interests. Less rewarding 
are the tightly scheduled trips that are planned for a group with a 
common general area of interest—lor example, social work. Linder 
such an arrangement the individual members are less likely to get 
w'hat they w'ant than on an individuallv planned trip. The actual 
period abroad can be flexible, for some, who ha\o heavy responsi¬ 
bilities, cannot take a prolonged leave of absence nor is it necessary. 
Many report that in six to nine months they can get most of wdiat 
they want to know. Preferably, such refresher training should be 
divorced from taking degrees, even though higher degrees carry con¬ 
siderable prestige in India. 

At present, most grants-in-aid programs e.xclude from candidacy 
persons w^ho ha\'e previously studied in England or America. We be¬ 
lieve that there are real and immediate gains in allowing them to be 
eligible to go again and to be revitalized at the stage of their careers 
when they are in the best position to make a contribution. 

THE YOUNG. If tlic objcctivc of selection is not tbe immediate 
transfer of Western technology and skills but the long-range effect on 
India, then there is a fair prospect of an ultimate gain by selecting 
young people. In Indian institutions a young employee rarely has the 
influence or the authority to make important innovations. There is al¬ 
ways the possibility, though, that in the future he may move up into 
the higher ranks and eventually occupy a position that allows him 
to introduce w'hat he has learned abroad years before. The case may 
be cited of a man who, upon his return, worked for nine years in an 
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industry under his father. At the end of that time, he established his 
own factory and has made technological innovations in keeping with 
what he had learned in the United States. 

Selection policies that give preference to young adults for foreign 
education could be implemented by three schemes which would help 
the prospective candidates derive more benefit from the foreign ex¬ 
perience and make greater contributions upon their return. 

First, Indian leaders endorse plans that would select young people 
who have had some practical experience in their own country prior 
to study abroad. They maintain that the individual who has worked 
in India even for a short time knows more concretely what he wants 
to learn that is applicable to Indian conditions than does the inex¬ 
perienced college graduate. Our observations confirm this point of 
view. We find that persons with work experience in India before 
study abroad, even when the work experience was somewhat unre¬ 
lated to their field of study, arc more realistic in deciding upon the 
training they need and are more prone to return with practical ideas 
that are applicable to the Indian situation. There is, however, an 
important exception. Those who are interested in the sciences sel¬ 
dom can acquire firsthand experience in India without a higher 
degree which qualifies them to work in their chosen field. These 
young scholars usually can take full advantage of the scientific 
training offered in Western institutions and suffer less handicap 
in their scientific work after their return. 

Second, if the inexperienced young are selected, their eventual 
contribution would be enhanced if they were given vocational coun¬ 
seling and guidance. In Indian terms this means not only appraising 
the type of work for which they might be personally suited but also 
assessing the chances for potential employment in India. Most of the 
forcign-rcturned in our sample chose their field of study abroad by 
accident; they had little knowledge of their own aptitudes or of the 
labor market for the educated in the field of their choice. Some 
picked a field because a relative or friend had donf well in it; others, 
because their father talked with someone who had a notion as to 
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what was best to study; and still others, simply because they knew 
people who were going to study in that particular field. Interviews 
w'ith college students in India who were planning to go abroad for 
further training disclosed them to l)e equally ill-informed in making 
their decisions. 

A small start has been made in the development of vocational 
counseling in India; by its expansion there would be a lessening of 
accidental—and often unfortunate—choices. It would reduce the 
number of cases who, after they go abroad, find they arc incapable 
ol, or uninterested in, working in a given field. Individuals whose 
families have made great sacrifices to send them abroad are fearful 
of giving up a program lest they be forced to return home as failures. 
Even those with ample financial resources have a hard time; some 
drift from school to school in searcli of one in which they can “get by." 

Because of the unpredictable character of the Indian economy, not 
all of the unsuitably trained can be eliminated. Selection of students 
based on the predictions of future needs will inevitably have some 
losses if the predictions do not become eventualities. I hwever, cer¬ 
tain glaring inappropriateness of training can be eliminated. Voca¬ 
tional guidance can better and more realistically be done in India 
before the start of a foreign education than in America where so 
little is known about Indian character and future employment pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Third, where foreign groups are establishing grants-in-aid in cer¬ 
tain fields, some attempt should be made to find out the extent to 
which there is a need for workers in that field. A review of the present 
grants-in-aid programs reveals that in some instances subjects are 
chosen in terms of Western ideas of what India needs rather than 
in terms of what India feels her requirements to be. Any offer of 
financial aid for foreign study will attract large numbers of appli¬ 
cants. Indian students are eager to get a foreign education, and 
many will change their fields in order to qualify. An engineer may 
apply for a grant in the field of education; an individual interested 
in agriculture may try to obtain a grant in business administration; 
and so on. There is no way to eliminate the inevitable opportunism 
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in a society with limited opportunities and masses of ambitious young 
people. But it is possible to set up grants in-aid that will not channel¬ 
ize people into fields for which there is no employment in India and 
will direct them into fields for which there is a place. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. As an impctus to the development of 
technological leadership along modern lines in India, the promising 
young relati\'es in kin groups which dominate Indian industry and 
business should be encouraged to get foreign training. By guiding 
more of these persons into study abroad, there might be formed a 
nucleus of forward-looking leaders in the sphere of private enter¬ 
prise. They would have an impact soon after their return, inasmuch 
as most of them are put into supervisory positions. In such positions 
many have under them foreign-trained technicians whose contribu¬ 
tions would be enhanced if the person “on top” had some apprecia¬ 
tion of modern managerial practices, rhere is also a long-range as¬ 
pect, for these young relatives eventually assume roles as heads of 
businesses and industries and can be effective in introducing modern, 
responsible industrial policies. The ideology of private enterprise is 
currently one of the weak spots in the building of a progressive 
economy within India, 

Character Development 

If the main purpose is thought to be the development of character 
and a broad outlook on life among potential social leaders in India, 
then preference should be accorded to the young. 

The facts gathered show that individuals in late adolescence and 
early adulthood change most in their basic habits and are still able 
to make the transition back to India without suffering personal dis¬ 
organization. Children have trouble in readjusting to India, and the 
older age groups are less prone to change in their underlying char¬ 
acteristics. The hazard of personal maladjustment is less pronounced 
for the very immature if the person belongs to a Westernized family, 
inherits wealth, and resides in a metropolis. In this social setting, 
he can fit into patterns that correspond somewhat to patterns learned 
from prolonged living in the West. More critical, however, are cases 
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in which the immature are sent for a foreign education in the hope 
that the change may sol\x' a personality problem. The incidence of 
'cures'’ by this form of therapy is low, and the individual may return 
home with even more involved personality difficulties. We would 
endorse the selection of the semimature as the best risk because they 
can slough off the surface Western ways and still preserve a modern 
orientation to life. 

Future Leaders]?jp 

Future leadership in the social arenas of politics, intellectual af¬ 
fairs, and civic life in India is not predictable. If the purpose of 
foreign education is to aflect the future social leaders, then it is 
preferable to choose men and women who come from a wide range 
of castes, classes, and regions and who have a variety of interests 
because of the present uncertaintv in determining from what seg¬ 
ments of the nation future leadership will be drawn. More especially, 
we advise that any selection should include people from groups 
that are currently outside the power structures, as well as those who 
now have power, for their education in the present may serve to 
prepare them for responsible public leadership in the years ahead. 
Obviously, any program that has this objectix e wall have numerically 
a high rate of casualties, but the relatively few^ successes may have 
an impact on India far in excess of their numbers. 


hiternational Understanding 

No rigorous screening is necessary to select a specific type of 
person if the objective is to increase the number of persons who 
have better international understanding. Most students educated 
in America get a fair grasp of the American way of life, and their 
knowledge is somewhat diffused to others in their social circles back 
home. It w'ould be unrealistic to expect the returned student to put 
loyalty to another country above loyalty to his own, and such a per- 
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son will not be an influential if he is American-acting in Indian so 
ciety. An American-educated who overidentified with the United 
States would be as little respected in his social group as would be 
an American schooled in India who insisted upon sitting on the floor 
and eating with his fingers in an American group. To be blatantly 
pro-American in international relations, irrespective of Indian in¬ 
terests in world affairs, would be resented as much in India as to be 
pro-Nazi because of a pre-war German education would be resented 
in the United States. The understanding of America hy the Ameri¬ 
can-educated does not mean that they will be uncritical of American 
institutions and foreign policies; but it does mean that they will be 
better informed and more objective in their evaluation of issues. 

No evidence was uncovered to support the contention in some 
quarters that Indians who are highly critical of the West before 
study abroad are least likely to change their opinions while in the 
West. Nearlv everyone who studies abroad undergoes a change in 
his perscpective. Hence, vve fail to find any reason to argue in favor 
of selection of any special type of person in order to add to inter¬ 
national understanding. 

Should the purpose be to ensure immediate diffusion of opinions 
by those who study abroad in a way that will have widespread in¬ 
fluence, then it will be necessary to select men and women who have 
influence. That can be done, but it is a form of counsel which would 
require careful field surveys to assess the influential and the influ¬ 
enced—a rather formidable undertaking. On the other hand, should 
the purpose be the building up of a general fund of good-will, 
whether or not it has anv consequences in high policy decisions, 
then any person qualified for a foreign education is suitable for 
selection. 


Screemiig of Applicants 

Provided that the policy makers of a scheme have set forth their 
objectives and know the types of individual that they want in order 
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to fulfill those ends, \vc do have some suggestions with respect to 
the implementation of selection policies. 

For \A"esterners who have to pass on Indian applicants and who 
are unfamiliar with Indian educational standards, the following in¬ 
formation may be of interest.** College and university students in 
India arc ranked academically according to the scores they earn in 
an annual examination. There are three passing ranks: first, second, 
and third class. The examinations in each subject for students at¬ 
tending various colleges within the jurisdiction of a university are 
standardized. 7hc norms for scoring the uniform tests vary, how¬ 
ever, from universit)' to university, so that the ratings do not repre¬ 
sent the same level of achievement for all Indian students. Success 
in the examinations depends primarily on the ability of the student 
to memorize and put down facts. Thus, the class rating of a student 
reflects factual knowledge rather than originality or independent 
judgment. 

Our sample cases show that Indians in the second- and third-class 
ratings are not necessarily inferior to those who have been ranked 
in the first class. Indeed, many below the first class in Indian ranks 
proved to be excellent students in Western schools, and, after their 
return to India, ha\'e done as well as have many in the first class. 
There are individuals who do not excel in rote memory but who 
are nonetheless creative and intelligent. It does not follow that the 
Indian records arc useless, but rather that they should be cross¬ 
checked by other evidence—the level of the examination within a 
university, the university policy of distributing classes according to 
certain proportions, and the ability of the student as judged by his 
professors. 

An ideal scheme, though probably not an economically feasible 
one, unless a number of organizations cooperated, would be to have 

^See M. S. Sundaram, "The Educational Systems of India and Pakistan," a mimeo¬ 
graphed article prepared for the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, 
Embassy of India, Washington, D.C, 1954. 
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an American stationed in India who could advise American groups 
on the qualifications of Indian applicants. The Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion has achieved notable success by having in India a permanent 
member of its staff who checks and evaluates candidates for its 
grants-in-aid. 

By contrast, other organizations have been more casual in their 
selection. One American school set up a scholarship for an Indian 
student at the request of an Indian visitor and gave the visitor the 
right to recommend a candidate when she returned home. She nomi¬ 
nated an elderly female relative who declined. Subsequently the 
young daughter of the relative was chosen. The daughter did not 
want to leave home but was pressured into going; since her return, 
she says and shows that she got little out of her foreign education. 
In another case an Indian alumnus of an American university was 
asked to nominate someone for a three-year fellowship to one of the 
nation’s top ranking institutions. He ignored other qualified candi¬ 
dates and chose a friend who had barely passed in college and had 
little to recommend him. 

Those foreign agencies that have arranged for personal interviews 
with candidates for their assistance and have exercised final control 
over the selection of candidates have had the best records in finding 
outstanding persons. The United States Educational Foundation is 
an excellent example of careful selection. There is open competition; 
a combined body of Americans and Indians interview each appli¬ 
cant; and the final decisions are made by the heads of the organiza¬ 
tion in India. 

A foreign aid-to-cducation program that relies exclusively on those 
in power within India to select candidates without any other con¬ 
trols will net mainly persons whose chief asset is that they ‘stand in 
weir' with those in power. This is not to deprecate Indian officials 
but to emphasize the pressures imposed on Indians who must do the 
selecting. In private, men with power will say that unless well-estab¬ 
lished controls are set up from the outside, they may have to acquiesce 
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to those who have influential sjxmsors in making nominations. This 
does not always happen, but it happens often enough to suggest the 
need for assuring responsible control. 


^ omen 

One last note on selection of students applies to policies with re¬ 
spect to women applicants. Wc recommend that the members of both 
sexes be judged in terms of merit and that the generalizations that 
have been set forth aboxe apply equally to men and to women. We 
strongly suggest that no discrimination be exercised against women, 
or against married women, or against women with children, in se¬ 
lection policies. It is the custom within Indian families for the kin 
to take care of the spouse and children of married women studying 
abroad and wc found that the absence of the wife or mother did not 
jeapordize her status in the family or the welfare of her children. 
Because it is the custom in India for women to marry early, exclusion 
of married women from foreign study uould bar some of the most 
talented and capable. 

We find no significant differences between the two sexes in their 
demonstrated capacity to learn in Western schools, in their adjust¬ 
ment back to Indian life, or in the incidence of personal success 
among those with careers. Although public institutions in India are 
dominated by men, there are ample opportunities for, and little dis¬ 
crimination against, the well-trained and capable woman, married 
or unmarried. 1 here are foreign-educated women who hold promi¬ 
nent offices in civic, educational, and governmental organizations 
as well as some who are active in the professions. Furthermore, there 
are some fields in which foreign-educated women are needed, for 
example, education, .social welfare, child welfare, and home eco¬ 
nomics.^ In the future, foreign-educated women will undoubtedly 


Although we did not include practitioners of medicine in our sample, medicine is a 
field in w'hich foreign-trained women have been eminently successful, especially in 
obstetrics and pediatrics because it is the custom of Indian women to go only to female 
doctors. 
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have an influential role to play in the dissemination of modern con¬ 
cepts of social life to women—a segment of Indian society that has 
not had equal opportunities with men to enter into the modern world 
—and to future generations. 

Most grants-in-aid for a foreign education do not make provision 
for a married man to take his wife with him. In cases in which a 
couple had sufficient funds to go together and the wife was inter¬ 
ested in getting a higher education, the joint foreign experience has 
been eminently worth while. In some cases, the husband upon his 
return has found ways and means to send his wife abroad for an 
education. Where both husband and wife have been foreign-edu¬ 
cated, whether jointly or at difl'erent times, not only has their family 
life been enriched but both have been in a stronger position to sustain 
the foreign learned patterns over a lifetime and to pass them on to 
their children. We would recommend, therefore, that if the wife of 
a foreign-trained meets other requirements she should be aided. 


TREATMENT OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 

In this section we have tried to recognize that the interaction be¬ 
tween Americans and Indian students is a two-way process. Recom¬ 
mendations cannot be oriented solely to the needs of the foreign 
student; they must also take into account the character of the Ameri- 
can people and the nature of American society and organizational 
arrangements. 

There are genuine sources of social strength in many of the cur¬ 
rent practices. These are discussed as fully as the problems so that 
Americans who are doing constructive work may feel encouraged by 
the knowledge that what they are doing is proving to be worth while. 

Our recommendations in this area are based in part upon the 
assessments that returned foreign students make of their experiences 
in the West. These reactions to the West and to Western practices 
are, in some instances, different from the reactions that the students 
expressed while in the foreign country. We all tend to redefine past 
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experiences in the light of subsequent experiences—and Indians are 
no exceptions. What may have been extremely important to the stu¬ 
dent while in the Western country may, in retrospect and from the 
vantage point of more mature judgment, be unimportant. 

One of the questions tiiat we asked was “What advice would you 
give to a person who is going to study overseas?” Quite often, in 
answering this question, the foreign-returned would indicate ways 
in which those going abroad could avoid mistakes which he had 
made. For example, one returned student indicated that a person 
stud>ang in the West definitely should try to get practical experience, 
although when he himself was in America he had, by his own choice, 
been excused from a course that required practical work. It was only 
after his return to India that he recognized the value of practical 
experience. 

Our suggestions arc also based, in part, upon what leaders in 
India have said about the foreign-returned. 

In the preceding section, our recommendations were geared large¬ 
ly to the selection of Indians for grants in aid. There are more, how¬ 
ever, who come on family and personal funds or on a combination 
of a number of different kinds of financing. Although there may be 
some differences in the types of students who are financed by grants- 
in-aid and those who are not, we do not feel that this is a critical 
factor which would lead to special recommendations for each of the 
two groups. As far as we can ascertain, other variables are more 
important than the simple one of how they are supported. For ex¬ 
ample, the older, graduate level person who comes on a grant-in- 
aid program is very like the older, graduate-level person who comes 
on his own funds. Therefore, we do not recommend differential 
treatment based on the method of financing the stay in America. 

Appropriate here is a note on the general acquaintance with 
American life and institutions that Indian students have before 
coming to the United States. Though few of them arc intimately 
acquainted with American life, most of them arc not totally ignorant 
of Western culture. All have been exposed to Western ideas in 
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school; some liave been reared in Western-style homes; and most 
have some knowledge of Western social patterns gained through mo¬ 
tion pictures, novels, and observation of foreigners in India. Nearly 
all of the students are fairly adept in the English language, though 
they are not conversant with American vernacular or American in¬ 
tonations. Since nationalization of India, however, there are indi¬ 
cations of a general lessening of facility in the English language; 
thus, future Indian students will probably have greater linguistic 
handicaps than had those of the past. Most Indian students, before 
their departure, talk about America with a foreign-returned or a 
foreigner and perhaps read a book that offers advice on how to get 
along in America.*'^ 

The majority of foreign students travel by ship, and the voyage 
itself is an important preliminary period of transition and learning. 
Most of the foreign-returned say that on the voyage they became 
accommodated to Western food, learned manners that were prac¬ 
ticed in the West, and formed friendships with other students which 
gave them security after landing. It may be noted that airplane trips 
are too brief to have a similar effect. 

The area in which the Indian student is least prepared for his 
experience in America is that of American academic practices. For 
those students who go to England, the transition is fairly simple, 
inasmuch as Indian universities and colleges are modeled after Eng¬ 
lish institutions. Thus, most have had no experience with the self- 
contained course unit, course grades, student participation in the 
classroom, the seminar system, objective examinations, the way in 
which a program of study is selected, and the emphasis upon in¬ 
dependent thinking. 

With this general background, we now turn to the recommenda¬ 
tions that we have grouped under orientation programs, academic 
life, social and community life, and general notes. 

®For example, G. S. Krishnayya and J. M. Kumarappa, /o the USA: A Guide- 

book for Students and Other Visitors (Bombay: Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 2nd 
ed., 1952). 
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Orientation Programs 

The idea of orientation programs ior the foreign student is an 
American innovation that currently seems to be in the process of 
adoption by many groups. Like persons in any strange society, In¬ 
dians, upon their arrival in the LInited States, have a hazy notion 
about the countrv, are unsure of themselves in practicing local cus¬ 
toms, have some diihculty in communicating in American English, 
and are baffled about using the communitv's facilities. An orienta- 

o ^ 

tion at the start can quicken the process ol adjustment to soeial and 
academic life by learning what to expect and by reducing the dis¬ 
tractions that inevitably occur when everything appears novel. 

The objectives of the six-week orientation program supported by 
the LInited States Department ol State seem to cover adequately the 
needs of the foreign students at the start of their stay in America. 
They are: 

... to provide an opportunity for students to become adjusted 
to the social environment of the United States; to introduce 
them to American society and culture; to prepare them for 
academic and administrative procedures in the LInited States 
institutions of higher learning; and to give those students who 
need it confidence and facility in the use of the English lan- 
guage. 

Tlie State Department’s orientation program is available to only a 
small proportion of Indian students studying in America. Its very 
cost may prohibit its extension to all Indian students in America. 
However, approximations can be made by various agencies and 
academic institutions. For example, colleges and universities that 
could provide for foreign students even as much orientation as they 
provide for American students in ^Treshman Week'' would substan¬ 
tially further Indian students’ adjustment. 

If funds are limited, wc suggest that emphasis be put on orienta¬ 
tion to academic life and on language aid for those who need it 
rather than on adjustment to social life. Most students are primarily 
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academically goal-oricntcd, and familiarity with American academic 
practices plus language facility would immeasurably aid initial 
adjustment. 

The suggestion to put adjustment to social life in secondary place, 
if funds are lacking, is made for two reasons. (1) Most Indians show 
a readiness to adapt to social expectancies and can make fairly good 
adjustments on their own. A faxorite t‘xpression among the Indians 
is, “When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” We found very few 
Indians who so failed in their personal adjustments that they had 
to give up and return to India. Most of the foreign-returned, in 
retrospect, rate the problem of social adjustment in America as of 
secondary importance. (2) Social adjustment is facilitated by a 
number of other social structures. Ihe American people themselves, 
both members ol the community and students, go out of their way 
to help strangers in their midst, and the foreign student groups on 
the campus do much to aid adjustment in this area. But there are 
no similar structures to aid the student in academic and language 
adjustment, each of which may need more professional types of help. 

An orientation program, like the boat trip, also enables Indian 
students to establish friendships with students from other foreign 
countries, with other Indian students, and with Aihericans that give 
them anchorage during the period of foreign study. 

From all this we inier that an orientation at the start is helpful in 
reducing the time required to adjust. Because the approach is in 
harmony with the American pattern of being helpful to strangers, 
orientation is useful, if for no other reason, in setting the tone for 
the Indian students’ relations with Americans. 

Though less common, orientation of the students prior to de¬ 
parture for their homeland is being increasingly used. The main 
interest in this type of orientation centers around helping the stu¬ 
dent to prepare for readjustment to his own country. We believe 
that the chief value of a reorientation program would be in aiding 
the individual to consolidate and clarify his thinking on his experi¬ 
ences in America. 1 oo few Americans know enough about Indian 
conditions to olTcr sound guidance on personal adjustments in India, 
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and most Indians do not have a real problem in w^orking their way 
back into the social life of their community. A briefing would not 
have any profound effect on those who have serious personality 
problems that will impede their readjustment. The very real problem 
that many do face in terms of employment opportunities in India is 
one to which Americans can bring very little help or realistic advice 
at that point. 

The genius of an orientation course, whether it be at the begin- 
ning or the end, depends on the quality of the leadership. Instruction 
on the surface facts of American life, such as social niceties, tipping, 
travel, and so on, can be given by anyone who is both knowledgeable 
and able to communicate. I lowexxT, discussion of such topics as 
American culture and international relations calls for a sophisticated 
mind. The average Indian in America, like the American in India, 
is culturally and politically self-conscious. Resentment is aroused by 
patronizing attitudes that imply inferiority of the Indian’s cultural 
and political position, although Indians may be too polite to express 
this resentment openly. Many Indian students have analytical tal¬ 
ents, whether they arc well informed or not, and are most responsive 
to those whose abilities and knowledge they can respect. Resumes 
of the obvious, which verge on platitudes, or ethnocentric formula¬ 
tions that appear to be thinly disguised propaganda to ‘‘sell” America 
elicit a polite but indifferent audience response. The assignment of 
leadership in intellectual discussions, therefore, should be to persons 
w^ho are competent, perceptive, and sensitive rather than to those 
who happen to be free from other duties, or have traveled abroad, or 
have an '‘interest” in foreign students—and little else besides. 

Academic Life 

TYPi£ ov INSTITUTION. There has been speculation as to what 
constitutes the best type of American school for Indians to attend. 
Our findings fail to show that there are any universal rules that can 
be applied to all Indian students in the United States. Some seem 
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to get more out of a small institution, others out of a large institution; 
some seem to profit from being at a school that has many foreign 
students, others at a school that has few foreign students; there seem 
to be no significant differences in the characteristics of the foreign- 
returned directly attributable to the region of the United States in 
which they attended school or to whether the school was in a metro' 
politan or small-town community. 

American schools have varying reputations in India. Some are 
known to be outstanding in a specific field of training; others arc 
known as places where Indians are exceptionally well received. None 
is reputed to discriminate against Indian students. 

Most students in India apply for admission to several schools and 
usually take the first firm offer of admission that they receive. A 
minority change schools during the course of their stay for a variety 
of reasons; they hear of a place that offers a curriculum closer to 
their field of interest; they want to reside in another part of the coun¬ 
try for a lime; they want to be with a friend attending another 
institution. 

We see no great need for an expansion in services for Indians 
seeking advice on schools to attend in America. The foreign-returned 
and the Indian professors offer guidance to large numbers; both the 
Indian and American governments have arrangements for doing the 
same; and several Indian universities have foreign-student bureaus, 
although these bureaus are of uneven quality—some are excellent 
and others might be improx^ed by being staffed with someone who 
has first-hand knowledge of American institutions. Which school 
an Indian student attends should depend in part on his personal 
predilections, abilities, and the field of interest and in part on the 
decision of the American academic institution to admit him. 

STANDARDS oi' PERFORMANCE. A coiiimon dilemma among 
American educators is whether to lx.* lenient or strict in applying 
academic standards to foreign students. Both American administra¬ 
tors and professors tend to feel especially sympathetic to the foreign 
student. As a result, they arc troubled about what decisions to make 
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when a student is well below average in ability or below average 
in performance because of financial or personal difficulties. They are 
especially troubled when the person with low performance has been 
sent by either the Indian or American government and is scheduled 
to take over a position of responsibility upon his return. 

Most Indian students have some academic troubles by the middle 
of the first quarter or semester l>ecause of the dissimilarities between 
Indian and American academic routines. Those who have had orien¬ 
tation to academic life seem to have fewer difficulties, but even they 
have some. Indians have to get used to doing regular class assign¬ 
ments each week, to taking ijuizzes and tests in which the time 
allowed for answering the questions is tightly restricted, to becom¬ 
ing used to the professor’s pronunciation ol linglish, to participating 
in classroom discussion, and to using laboratory equipment. Also, the 
general pace of academic life is faster in America than in India. 

We believe that the a\'erage Indian student can benefit from some 
leniency during the first six months or so, but that after the period 
of transition is over, tlie student should be expected to meet the 
same standards as those set for local students and to be graded strictly 
according to performance. 

The reasons for this recommendatu)n grow out of a recognition 
of the long-range effects tliat the lowering of American academic 
standards has in India. Indian leaders are rather critical of the 
American practice of lowering standards out of good will. They say 
that charity and education should not be confused, that it does no 
honor to American schools to pass Indians as competently trained 
when in fact they are not, and that it is no service to India to get 
back students with higher degrees that qualify them for positions 
that they are not equipped to fill. The presence in an Indian organi¬ 
zation of mediocre or poorly trained persons with American degrees 
serves as an example to other low-caliber persons of what can be 
achieved in the United States, lessens the prestige of the American 
degrees held by able persons, indirectly encourages the selection by 
those in authority of additional persons of the same kind to send for 
study, and, in general, lowers the respect for the American educa- 
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tional system. One of the reasons why British degrees receive greater 
respect than their American equivalents is that English educators, 
though sympathetic to Indian students, maintain their standards. 

American leniency based on the mistaken notion that India needs 
all the trained people she can get and that any American training 
is better than Indian training is especially resented. It cannot be 
taken for granted that an underdeveloped country like India suffers 
from a shortage of intelligent persons to send abroad for training or 
that the country urgently needs every person it can get with a foreign 
training. 

Similarly, a note of caution needs to be sounded about the Ameri¬ 
can practice of writing glowing letters of recommendation for Indian 
students before they leave for home. The word has gotten around in 
some Indian circles that American letters are unreliable and so are 
being discounted. The head of one department in the government 
had a foreign-trained applicant who showed him supporting Ameri¬ 
can letters describing him as a man who was outstanding in ability 
and character and who could do much for his country. Puzzled after 
an interview revealed the applicant to be far below average, the 
department head sent a letter of inquiry to an acquaintance on the 
staff of the American university which the applicant had attended. 
The reply was to the effect that the applicant had barely gotten 
through the training, that some requirements that had proved too 
difficult for him had been waived, but that the general hope was 
that he might do some good in an underdeveloped country. Such 
irresponsible practices can only serve to lower American institutions 
and American degree holders in the eyes of Indians. 

TYPE OF TRAINING. As in the casc of institutions, there are no 
generalizations about the best type of training that can apply to all 
Indian students, but there are certain generalizations that can be 
made in terms of the capabilities of the student, the objectives of a 
foreign education, and the employment possibilities within India. 

If the foreign student is older and is either on leave from a posi¬ 
tion or know^s exactly where he will be employed upon his return, 
then a specialized training oriented toward the cultivation of specific 
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skills applicable to the Indian position may be indicated. For those 
who are younger, who have not vet begun their careers in India, or 
who view the position Irom wiiich they are on leave as only a step- 
pingstone upward, then a broad training which places emphasis 
upon methodology, underlving principles and practical experience 
is to be preferred. 

It is rare for the foreign-educated to be employed in posts that 
correspond* to their specialized fields of training; seldom does an In¬ 
dian technician work for a lifetime in a narrow specialty, and very 
often he will work at a great variety of tasks. Consequently, compe¬ 
tency in a variety of subjects has greater likelihood than rigid spe¬ 
cialization of qualifying the indi\ idual for whatever specialized posts 
may be available when he is job seeking. Furthermore, as the Indian 
moves up in any bureaucracy (whether it be go\'ernment, education, 
or business), he will assume more administrative functions wdiich 
require not only acquaintance with a diversity of subjects but also 
organizational skills. For example, the engineer who has broad en¬ 
gineering training and also know's something about business organi¬ 
zation and labor relations is in a better position to cjualify for a posi¬ 
tion and to use American training to advantage than is one who 
knows only electrical engineering. Or, again, a general training in 
agriculture and extension principles is sounder than an education 
confined to plant pathology or cntomologv. 

Our records show that Indian students who are well trained in 
methodology and principles are better prepared to work in India 
than are others not so trained. They are able to strip away the cultural 
patterns surrounding their acquired skills and to apply them to In¬ 
dian conditions. Courses that provide a body of facts about Ameri¬ 
can conditions and those that instruct the student to collect in the 
library comparable facts alxmt India offer far less that is useful than 
do courses in methods and principles. 

To overcome the tendency among Indian students to be dazzled 
by American developments and to believe that they can be copied 
intact in India, the individual should be guided into studying the 
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organizational and administrative principles that lie behind the ex¬ 
isting forms. Americans have mastered skills in the development and 
improvisation of enterprises to meet practical needs; these are skills 
worth learning, rather than the exact forms in which they are applied 
to local conditions. For example, it would be more appropriate to 
learn the way in which America organized itself to combat the de¬ 
pression than to describe the present condition of American produc¬ 
tion. Indian leaders do not want to hear how things arc in America; 
rather, they want to hear how the American-trained could show 
ingenuity in attacking India’s problems. 

The agricultural extension services in the United States can serve 
as an example of what we mean. Extension work in America consists 
of an accumulated body of social techniques on how to transmit 
scientific knowledge useful to American farmers. Indian students 
of agriculture could profit from working with a county agricultural 
agent to learn his methods for relating himself to the farmers and 
communicating with them, how local enterprises can be organized 
and sustained, and the methods by which practical information can 
be diffused. This cannot be accomplished by a one-day visit to a 
county seat and a tour of prosperous farms. Often the county agent 
may not be able to describe what he does that is effective, for he is 
not that self-conscious about his methods. But by continuous asso¬ 
ciation over a period of time the outsider can begin to understand 
the pattern of practices and adjust them to fit Indian conditions. 

Institutions that have courses requiring the student to work with 
his hands in a laboratory, factory, farm, or community should not 
waive these courses for the foreign student on the ground that they 
do not help prepare the student for work in India. On the contrary, 
we suggest that such courses be required or, where they are op¬ 
tional, that the Indian student be strongly urged to enroll in them. 
Practical field work and actual experience with equipment instills 
in the Indian student much greater self-confidence than he would 
otherwise have. Practical w^ork in connection with academic training 
is rated by the foreign-returned as among their most valuable ex- 
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pcriences and is rated high by Indians in a position to employ the 
foreign-trained. 

One of the attractions of an American education for Indians is 
the chance to study first hand an advanced technology with its re¬ 
lated economic and social structures. We favor encouraging Indian 
students to seek practical work experience to implement their formal 
education. Persons with such experience in addition to formal train¬ 
ing display in India a more intimate understanding of actual enter¬ 
prises, are more self-confident of their abilities, and arc regarded by 
Indian employers with greater confidence than are persons without 
such additional experience. We believe that more that is applicable 
in India is learned by working in one organization than is learned 
by visiting a number of organizations as observers. Many Indians 
take tours to various parts of the country to view enterprises in their 
field of interest. They have less to show for the time spent than do 
Indians who concentrated on knowing well one or two enterprises. 

Even those who work as common laborers on jobs unconnected 
with their specialized field are getting an experience that few pro¬ 
fessional men ever obtain in India. By working with their hands they 
learn the meaning of work and something ol the American concep¬ 
tion of the dignity of labor, and they gain an understanding of the 
American workingman. 

A question that disturbs many American educators is whether to 
encourage Indians to woik toward higher degrees or to discourage 
them. There is no doubt about the prestige that higher degrees carry 
in India. Degrees give the individuals greater bargaining power in a 
restricted labor market, and most of them feel that they have “noth¬ 
ing to show” for their years abroad if they have not qualified for 
some degree. W^iether the person should get a degree, however, 
should not be decided simply on the basis that a degree is valuable 
to him in India. As was pointed out earlier, the granting of “cheap” 
degrees is a disservice both to India and to the United States, how¬ 
ever much the incompetent person may desire a degree. There is, 
however, one possible alternative. The pattern of the “double gradu¬ 
ate,” that is, the holder of two bachelor of arts degrees or two master s 
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degrees, is well known and accepted in India. There may be some 
who have neither the time nor the competence to qualify for a highly 
specialized research doctorate but who could still qualify for, or have 
the time to take, a second liachclor s or master's degree. However, 
we would again caution against '‘giving" either degree to those who 
do not earn it. 

Owing to the lack of vocational guidance in India or to misplaced 
ambitions, some Indian students elect work in fields for which thev 
are not suited. American schools should make allowance, how^ever, 
for the bright Indian student who is trying to test what he is able to 
do. Schools that have done so have helped a number of persons who 
were originally in unsuitable fields to find themselves and to make a 
satisfactory place for themselves in India. Care should be exercised 
in helping a student to avoid a field in which he may show great 
aptitude but for which there are no realistic employment opportuni¬ 
ties in India. Even though Americans may be convinced that India 
"needs" a specific type of training, it does not follow that India can 
or will employ people with that type of training. 

One final note on academic problems. The gains of academic 
training depend as much on the chance to associate with outstanding 
scholars and men of great spirit as they do on taking a large number 
of courses. Indian students who have been inspired by a distin¬ 
guished mind, rate the association as one of their most valuable 
foreign experiences. Where alternative schedules are possible, there 
would be considerable advantage in allowing an advanced Indian 
student to work for credit as an assistant to a notable scientist or 
scholar or to meet with him in a tutorial capacity. 


Social and Community iJfc 

The American pattern of informally accepting the strange for¬ 
eigner as an equal, the warm personalizing of human relations that 
cuts across cultural boundary lines, and the readiness to lend a help¬ 
ing hand are all highly appreciated by the foreign students and 
combine to build a fund of good will for the American people. Al- 
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most without exception, Indians who have studied in America have 
favorable tilings to say about American hospitality. 

The landlady, regardless of whether or not she is educated her¬ 
self, v/ho takes an Indian student into her home and treats him as 
a member of her family, the family that establishes a '1iome away 
from home” for the Indian student whether or not the student 
resides full time with the family, and the professor w^ho takes an 
interest in the personal development ol a student, all render signifi¬ 
cant services. Anything that is done to encourage and extend this 
kind of treatment will accrue to the benefit of the Indian student, 
to the benefit of the Americans involved, and ultimately to good 
will between the two countries. 

The foreign-returned report that families in the upper and upper- 
middle classes arc more available to them than are middle- and lower- 
class families. The ordinary city and farm family could play a part 
in opening up more fully the American w^ay of life to Indian stu¬ 
dents. These families may be more hesitant than are those in the 
upper-middle levels to have an Indian student as a household guest, 
but invitations would be most welcomed by the Indian students, 
and w'c believe that the American families would find it a reward¬ 
ing experience. Most Indian students want to meet people from all 
sections of the community. Back home they are asked more often 
about the w^ay of life of the workingman, the farmer, and the small 
businessman than about the upper classes in America. The very 
wealthy in the United States are wcW known as a social class, but 
the social circles in which most foreign-returned move cannot iden¬ 
tify with them, f low' plain people live is less well known, but there 
docs exist a latent feeling of a common bond. Perhaps labor unions 
and farm organizations could be activated to take an interest. 

The foreign students are granted greater access to the purely 
social side ol American life than to the intellectual and arts groups. 
Recent returnees, more so than earlier ones, comment that they 
found little intellectual stimulus and had little opportunity for ex¬ 
change of ideas—on or off the campus. This was especially true of 
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those attending school in nonnietropolitan areas. Because so many 
Indian students are in technical fields, they seldom get into class¬ 
room discussions of social issues, political problems, and culture in 
general. They find the present generation of American undergradu¬ 
ates preoccupied with college life, sports, and dates and somew'hat 
inarticulate in the field of ideological and social values. When the 
Indians are invited to homes outside the college community, it is 
more likely to be for a formal social occasion, such as a Thanks¬ 
giving or Christmas dinner, than for discussion of ideas. The fact 
that they are asked to talk to church groups and social clubs is appre¬ 
ciated, but such talks are far from the desired level of discussion. 
Most of the organizations that cater to Indian students are more 
social than intellectual centers. It would be erroneous to claim that 
all Indian students are intellectuals; yet most of them desire oppor¬ 
tunities to explore ideas or are simply groping for ideas. 

To fill this gap, informal discussion groups that would make pos¬ 
sible a free meeting ol’ minds might be sponsored on the campus or 
in the community and opened to interested students and towns¬ 
people. They must be more than “good wilV sessions in which each 
foreign student tells something alxmt the quaint customs of his 
country and each American makes platitudinous remarks about 
America. To indicate the kind of topics we have in mind, we sug¬ 
gest, as a point of departure, the development of modern science 
and its application to human affairs, the role of the United Nations 
in international conflicts, the current trends in Western literature 
and fine arts, American character, the development of less-advanced 
economies. 

Another real possibility within the existing community resources 
would be “off the record” meetings in which the main discussant 
might be a community figure active in voluntary enterprises, a local 
newspaper editor, a small businessman, a union official, a local politi¬ 
cian, an administrator of a government agency, a college professor 
engaged in research, and so forth. These meetings should be de¬ 
signed as earnest and frank explorations of ideas and should be safe- 
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guarded against becoming stilted presentations followed by the usual 
polite questions and answers.** 

Professional, technical, and business associations could reveal 
other facets of American life by inviting Indians with interest and 
competence in their field of activity to attend local and national 
conferences. Indians who have attended such meetings in the past 
report that the meetings gave them a unique chance to meet the 
leaders and fellow workers in their fields and also gave them a sense 
of belonging to groups that transcend national boundaries. 

lliere is no dearth of possibilities for social entertainment for In- 
dian students in the community, and we see no reason for proposing 
more than already exists. 


L/T/L/Z/NC I HE l OEElCN EDIICAEED IN INDIA 

On the basis of our interviews, we advance the thesis that a dis¬ 
proportionate amount of attention, funds, and elTort is being con¬ 
centrated on the provision of opportunities for a foreign education 
in contrast with the currently more critical problem of making ef¬ 
fective use ol the foreign-educated. It is our contention that a better 
balance is needed. The pros and cons of this issue are presented here 
so that the reader may be conversant with both sides of the issue. 

In support of the contention, we question the assumption that 
because India is an underdeveloped country it therefore requires 
increasing numbers of Western-trained persons in all fields to make 
up the deficiency.' It will be recalled that the findings of our survey 

®Thc Cooperative Forum of Washington, D.C., is an ideal type; only people who are 
interested in a topic attend, and the topic is presented by a well-informed person in an 
off-the-record discussion. 

'This statement has to be qualified. Owing to the absence of up-to-date, comprehensive 
figures on occupations that have a shortage or an abundance of trained manpower, no 
one knows certainly what are the unmet needs for professionals and technicians. The 
section of the National Planning Commission on technical manpower is unable to 
make current estimates until the national plans have taken firmer shape. Recently a 
committee to consider the matter has been reactivated and is beginning inquiries. 
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include the discovery that a sizable percentage of the foreign-edu¬ 
cated are not working in the fields for which they were trained, are 
employed in positions where they do not have the authority and 
influence to introduce the technology and modern practices learned, 
or lack the means to use fully on their jobs the acquired skills. 
Furthermore, additional persons are being sent or are going on their 
own resources for advanced training in subjects where others al¬ 
ready trained are either unemployed or underemployed. The inci¬ 
dence of frustration among the foreign-trained is fairly high, for 
most seem to have expectations in excess of present opportunities. 

Certain social facts on the other side of the question cannot be 
ignored. Although it is true that at this time there arc growing 
numbers of educated who arc unemployed, this fact cannot be made 
the basis of long-range appraisals. The total opportunities open to 
the foreign-educated are greater now than they were a generation 
or more ago, and present conditions cannot serve as a sound basis 
for estimates of future requirements. The Indian economy is in 
transition and just as it would not have been possible in the depres¬ 
sion years to predict American manpower needs today, so, too, the 
pre.sent sag in the Indian economy may not be a sound basis for 
forecasting the future. The country can gain from having a stock¬ 
pile of trained personnel to meet any expansion in the forthcoming 
years. The foreign-returned may not be working now in their field 
of specialization; but most of them are ultimately absorbed in the 
labor market, and they can do constructive things on any job if they 
are resourceful. The real problem in India now is not to give to each 
trained person work that fits his interests, but to provide work of any 
sort for as many people as possible. Some Indian leaders believe that 
a discontented class of foreign-returned is a social asset, for they 
can be a spur to action and by their self-efTorts help to improve 
existing conditions. 

There are no simple solutions for these problems. It is tempting 
for the evaluators of any social enterprise, in their enthusiasm over 
the possibilities of improvement and out of an earnest desire for 
perfecting the imperfect, to draw up an impressive list of recom- 
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mendations. Three sell-imposed restrictions govern our proposals. 
First, such recommendations must call for no major expansion of 
the total funds, but must be concentrated on suggesting a better 
balance in the distribution of the resources that can be used on 
behalf of foreign education programs. Second, the recommendations 
must be applicable within the existing social patterns and condi¬ 
tions of India; they cannot call for basic changes in the social or¬ 
ganization of existing institutions or in the common forms of per¬ 
sonal behaxior. Bv this standard, for example, it would not be feasible 
to urge the abandonment of the prevailing system of influence and 
its replacement bv a strict merit system in the assignment of work 
opportunities to individuals. Third, plans must not require a whole 
new superstructure with a vast scope of authority and responsibility. 
Bureaucracies in all societies tend to become ends in themselves and 
to curtail the area of self-effort by those most directly involved. 

With these strictures in mind, we make the following recom¬ 
mendations: 

Aid to the Foreigu-Returned in India 

American groups who are interested in furthering international 
exchange of information could apply some of their funds to helping 
the foreign-educated in India instead of putting more and more 
money into grants-in-aid to help persons to go abroad for foreign 
studies, which is the present trend. No matter how well trained and 
highly motivated a professional person is, he cannot work solely 
with his mind or improvise whatever is needed for research. In India, 
technical equipment, professional journals and books, and materials 
with which to conduct investigations are relatively scarce and diffi¬ 
cult to obtain when needed. Research funds that would free teach¬ 
ers from heavy teaching loads to do scientific work would enable 
many competent scientists to become more productive scholars and 
to shift from writing endless streams of essays to doing basic em¬ 
pirical research. 

In field after field among the sciences, leading figures report that 
there is no real dearth of able scholars who are well trained, but that 
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they have little to show for their efforts. I ligh-ranking administra¬ 
tors are disposed to blame the scientists for shortcomings, and chal¬ 
lenge them again and again to improvise with what is at hand, with¬ 
out appreciating the preconditions for scientific output. In most 
academic institutions, funds available for research arc meager and 
allocation of government funds is often made by men who have no 
detailed knowledge of the requirements of scientific work. 

We met an outstanding chemist who for years has been trying to 
do research that requires materials his salary does not permit him 
to buy, engineers in a college who lack the facilities for their work, 
and more than one man in the field of agriculture who confessed 
that they could not afford to buy tbe latest books in their disciplines 
and felt behind the times in their field of work. In fields best known 
to us, anthropology and sociology, despite the presence of several 
competent social scientists, there are few first-rate empirical field 
studies being done on social life and culture. 

I’here is no opposition or indifference, but lack of resources for 
the foreign-trained in many places. As one of the forcign-rcturned 
put it: 

I would say that a young trained Indian is as competent as 
any young trained American or Englishman, but after twenty 
years of working with inadequate equipment and being iso¬ 
lated from recent developments, the Indian falls behind. 

Private foundations may consider whether it might not be a 
sounder investment to aid those already foreign-trained by research 
grants-in-aid than to concentrate further funds on training more and 
more men. Such a plan would require as much careful concern for 
procedures as has been expended in the United States on the grants- 
in-aid programs. A lump sum allotment of funds to the administra¬ 
tion or institutions would not assure its being channelized into the 
areas where it could be used most effectively. 

Indian community trust funds might well re-examine their poli¬ 
cies also, since most of them were formulated when there was a 
shortage of financial aid for study abroad. Part of their revolving 
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funds could be set aside to be used as loans to the foreign-returned 
who have difficulty raising the capital to start private businesses or 
carry out research projects. 


Placement of the Poreign-Educaied 

Placement of the foreign-returned deserves as much attention— 
by governments, business firms, missionary groups, foreign founda¬ 
tions, and community trust funds—as the sending of Indians for for¬ 
eign study. 

Most Indians study abroad on their own resources and on their 
own responsibility; it would be asking too much to propose that any 
organization assume responsibility for their future employment. 
However, if persons are being sent by an organization, there should 
be organizational responsibility to assure effective use of the foreign- 
returned. It is self-defeating to make no adequate arrangements for 
their use in the work for which they were sent to be trained in the 
first place; it is not sound financially to send more men for training 
in a field for which there are already men who are trained but unused 
within an organization. 

There is a marked contrast between the efficient use of the foreign- 
trained by organizations whose authorities make a concerted effort to 
relate plans for the selection of persons for foreign training and plans 
for their assignment after their return, and by those which do not. 
Greater effectiveness of the foreign-educated would be brought about 
if the two types of authority could be integrated. 

There is an even greater contrast Ix^tween organizations whose 
informal policies include the posting of the foreign-returned in de¬ 
partments where their training can be used and where the depart¬ 
ment head is eager to have the foreign-trained and organizations that 
have no policy of this kind. In the latter type, the foreign-trained 
may be placed under an administrator who is scornful of foreign 
training and more interested in 'cutting them down to size'' than in 
making full use of their skills. Or they may be put in a position that 
has responsibility but no authority to introduce what they have 
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learned. So many cases of this kind are known that they cannot be 
dismissed as exceptions to the general rule. A follow-up inspection 
service with vision and authority could detect the unused trained 
personnel and by proper reassignment pay for itself in improved 
production. 

We do not mean tliat the foreign-returned should be given priority 
over the locally-trained as a matter of public policy. We support the 
present policies w^hich in principle appraise men for jobs on the basis 
of their actual competence, regardless of how they acquired it. But 
we believe that greater care in husbanding the investment made in 
the foreign-educated would reduce the present losses. 

Foreign organizations located in India could benefit by making 
sure that they are making the best use of their foreign-trained. Wc 
completely endorse the policies of foreign firms who arc sending 
Indians on their staff to study abroad and arc even offering grants- 
in-aid to good prospects for future employment. These firms must 
face the fact that the government will bring increasing pressure on 
them to Indianizc their management. "Fbus, it is in their owm self- 
interest to copy the policies of firms that arc already looking ahead. 
But in any case, the foreign-returned serve most efficiently and loyal¬ 
ly wffien they are treated as coequals in pay and rank tvith the nation¬ 
als of the firm who have the same level in training and experience. 
To place them under persons who have inferior backgrounds is 
destructive of morale. Missionary groups who send Indians for 
foreign education will also find it mutually advantageous to treat 
the foreign-returned as associates rather than as assistants. Indians 
trained abroad are resentful when they are accorded poorer ameni¬ 
ties than Westerners from the same mission simply because they are 
Indians. 


Foreign Experts x^ersiis Foreign-Edticatecl Experts 

Greater use could be made of the foreign-educated as technical 
experts in place of foreign experts. This often-voiced proposal in 
India has significance far beyond the provision of employment or 
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even the securing of high-ranking positions for a few more of the 
foreign-trained. It is proposed for reasons other than those frequently 
given by Indian critics of present policies, namely, that the foreign 
expert is more expensix e to hire, that the best are seldom prepared 
to stay in India long enough to understand Indian conditions, and 
that some so-called “experts” are known as that only when outside 
their native habitat. 

The heart of the matter is this: to build a modern, self-depend¬ 
ent nation on an enduring basis requires that its leaders recog¬ 
nize the roles that its technicians and professional men must play. 
They have to be gixen a chance to develop in stature and to gain 
experience by serving in vital capacities. Failure to do so robs them 
of their self-confidence and also precludes the building up of public 
confidence in them. Present practices of relying on the foreign ex- 
pert s advice and work in preference to that of an Indian with equal 
competence indirectly perpetuate the colonial mentality. As Indians 
well know from the past, the employment of well-trained Indians 
as subordinates to foreigners prepares men for subordinate roles; it 
does not prepare men to exercise leadership in their fields. The faith 
of Indian technicians is undermined when they see those in power 
turn to foreigners for guidance on important technical problems; it 
is demoralizing for the Indian to have his plans subjected to a cross¬ 
check with a Western textbook; it is humiliating for Indians with 
extensive training in the best Western schools to be kept on the 
sidelines while foreign experts make quick tours to tell the officials 
what they ought to be doing. 

Even in India there is an unconscious tendency to assume that 
India is without well-trained experts. And in some Indian quarters 
there is also the tendency to treat an Indian professional or techni¬ 
cian as outstanding only if he has been accorded recognition in the 
West. Some wdio are unable to assess an expert act on the principle 
that it is safer to depend on a foreigner than on an Indian, assuming 
that a foreigner with a reputation as an expert is more likely to be 
one than is the Indian with the same status. 
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It may be true, as is often claimed, that Indian organizations have 
such a small capital reserve that they dare not take risks with untried 
Indian experts, hut we are far from bedng convinced that public 
officials have thoroughly explored the possibilities of utilizing the 
foreign-educated and experienced Indian technicians. Furthermore, 
from our studies in the field we conclude that where Indian techni¬ 
cians with ability have been given a chance to exercise leadership in 
positions of responsibility and have been allowed the same degree 
of freedom as is accorded the foreigner, the Indians have produced 
impressive results. 

The present technical-aid programs sponsored by foreign govern¬ 
ments and international agencies might be able in many instances 
to obtain qualified Indian experts trained in the West. We have ob¬ 
served cases in which foreign technicians were imported to do a job 
that could have been done equally well by local Indian technicians. 
Present administrative regulations that prevent such agencies from 
employing foreign-trained Indians should be reviewed and, if pos¬ 
sible, changed. By these means a larger contribution might be made 
toward the development of all underdeveloped societies, for not only 
would the economv benefit but a reser\^oir ol men who must have 
key roles in a modern economy would be built up. 

Voluntary Organizations 

There is one area that we should like to consider but for which we 
can make no clear recommendations. This is the field of voluntary 
organizations. Voluntary associations engaged in social reforms and 
education have occupied a prominent place in the history of Bombay 
State, and the foreign-educated have been attracted in the past to 
serve in these ^'.societies” as lifetime members. Most of these associa¬ 
tions have offered greater opportunities for those who wished to 
serve their country than have other types of organizations. More than 
other social structures they have been set up along democratic lines; 
the life members share equally in the decision making of the group 
and are given greater latitude to participate and innovate. 
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Although voluntary associations continue to be viable, their place 
in the larger society is changing, and in view of this change a smaller 
percentage of the foreign trained are attracted into this type of 
activity. There has been little disintegration of private societies, but 
the rate of formation of new ones seems to be less than before inde¬ 
pendence. There are several possible reasons for these trends. 

During the period of subordination, the British imposed few re¬ 
straints on the formation of groups engaged in social services and 
education, and many private societies were organized apart from 
British control.^ So long as these groups were concentrated on wel¬ 
fare and educational activities, they did not compete with British 
enterprises and were of little threat to the regime. At the same time, 
there were organizations oriented toward the throwing off of colonial 
rule. Among the Indians, opinion was divided as to whether efforts 
should he directed toward .social reforms or toward political reforms. 
Organizations oriented toward both these ends flourished, but as the 
independence movement burgeoned, the concentration on the strug¬ 
gle for freedom increasingly channelized social efforts into the politi¬ 
cal sphere. The foreign-educated as well as the locally-educated en¬ 
tered the political mo\'ement in fairly large numbers during the final 
years of the contest, and the social-reform societies became mere 
holding operations. 

In some countries that have achieved independence there has been 
a proliferation of voluntary organizations. This has not occurred to 
the same extent in Bombay State and may be due, in part, to the 
role of the slate in society. The new government wdiich came into 
being in India was conceived as a welfare state, and perhaps this fact 
has prexented private groups from assuming authority and responsi¬ 
bility in spheres that arc now defined as being within the province 
of governmental action. The government has absorbed some of the 
voluntary organizations, and its close control over certain others has 

**Examples are educational societies, which have established schools from the primary 
through the college level; societies dedicated to the problems of orphans; societies 
working to raise the status of women and widows; organizations for the dissemmina- 
tion of birth-control information; groups which have established hospitals. 
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had an impact on older groups. AH of this may have reduced the 
stimulus to form new groups engaged in social and educational 
services. 

Appeals by higher authorities to the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
admonitions to work on behalf of the general welfare fail to activate 
people who have had so many years of deprivation and who feel that 
the burdens of the new country are not being shared equally by all. 
Certainly the emotional strain and personal losses suffered in the 
struggle for freedom have left marks on many. Perhaps it vsnll take 
a fresh generation to recover the zeal of the past. 

We gained the impression that a framework based on the nature 
of the new social world, on a definition of where the country is going 
and around what goals individuals and groups could organize for 
action, was lacking. 

The elite in the towns and cities that we surveyed appear to be in 
transition. We found that some of the families and subcastes that 
had had prominent parts in civic affairs are inactive at present and 
are not even thinking about the establishment of new voluntary 
organizations. Some of the older joint families and subcaste com¬ 
munities with histories of civic leadership are breaking up, and in¬ 
dividuals are movinp out while others are centering their interests 

o o 

in the struggle for economic survival. The foreign-trained who arc 
members of the elite by birth or who enter high social positions seem 
to be trying to adjust to their environment rather than trying to 
reorganize and change it. 

All of this is not to suggest that voluntary associations are disin¬ 
tegrating or no longer have significant roles. Most of the foreign- 
educated who participate in the private societies feel that they are 
making important contributions to the country. But there exists in 
the current period, comparatively little social leadership in civic 
affairs and philanthropic activities. How temporary this condition 
is, we cannot .say. I low such organizations can be activated, we are 
at a loss to suggest. But there is an enormous reservoir of untapped 
elites and experts who wish to serve society and \A’hosc efforts could 
be channelized through voluntarv organizations. 
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GENERAL POLICIES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 
Free Exchange 

Should national policies on the education of Indians in America 
become the subject of re\’ie\v and further decision by the higher 
authorities in the two governments, we recommend the continua¬ 
tion of the present free exchange of students within existing ar¬ 
rangements. 

Foreign education merits continuation because it is of mutual 
advantage to both countries. For India, the foreign-educated add to 
the country’s fund of knowledge on new technology and methods; 
they help to sustain the flow of fresh ideas and the infusion of 
Western wavs. For the United States, educating Indian students is 
a constructive service to another democracy; an opportunity to make 
American values better known. For each, it is one of the many 
cultural bridges that span the vast distance between two great na¬ 
tions of the world. No modern nation, whether it be striving to 
develop a decent level of living for its people or to exercise global 
leadership can be self sufficient in an interdependent world. 

Granted that the Indian economy has not been expanding fast 
enough to absorb fully the foreign-educated, we think that the solu¬ 
tion of the problem does not lie in an enforced reduction of the 
numbers allowed to study abroad. To impose restrictions on the free 
mobility of students would necessitate regulative mechanisms to co¬ 
ordinate the supply of trained manjx)wer with manpower require¬ 
ments. Wc doubt the w'isdom of such a scheme. Setting priorities 
demands sufficient information to estimate future needs, and that 
kind of information is not available.® The enforcement of constraints 
in a noncritical sphere of social life does violence to the basic prin- 

®The problem of balancing requirements and educated personnel is not unique to India, 
see "Editorial," Overseas Education, XIX: 577-579, Oct., 1947, and J. S. Furnivall, 
Educational Progress in Southeast Asia (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 

1943). 
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ciples of a democratic society and a free world. In accordance with 
a previous proposal, we favor, instead, voluntary measures within 
the present framework that could facilitate the effective use of the 
foreign-educated. 


Shared Responsihility 

Wherever practical, financial assistance extended by American 
groups for programs lostering foreign education for Indians should 
include plans whereby the costs are shared by Indian groups. No 
fixed ratio is possible but for long-range programs it might be sound 
policy to anticipate the time when Indian groups are able to carry 
a greater share of the desired programs. 

This type of joint enterprise has the positive advantage of being 
truly cooperative and makes for a shared sense of responsibility for 
the accomplishment of results. Working together as cocquals and 
associates means preserving the dignity of all who participate in a 
program and avoids the latent tensions inherent in an international 
relationship where one group is the donor and the other is the 
recipient. An additional advantage is that aid from Indian private 
groups may be activated bv having outside help contingent upon 
Indian contributions. 


Small-Scale Efforts 

We would encourage many small-scale efforts undertaken by a 
number of groups rather than any large-scale program under a uni¬ 
fied organization. 

That which is engaged in on a limited scale can be more thor¬ 
oughly administered and experimented with to ascertain what is 
feasible. Pilot projects may not show significant results for the whole 
country at once, but they avoid overcommitment to schemes that 
may be found wanting in their application, and that, in the sub¬ 
sequent disillusionment, l)e abandoned. Once a small successful 
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scheme has been worked out, it can be duplicated elsewhere. For- 
eign education, as we have seen, has many dimensions and can be 
aided by many different approaches. 

There is ample scope for nongovernmental groups in America 
and in India to play a vital part in the education of Indians and in 
the aiding of the educated in India. The need is not for generous 
contributions to expand the numlx'rs of foreign-trained, but for 
realistic aid that will have the hoped-for consequences. 


A F/NAL NOTE 

Any social enterprise that embraces two or more cultures is bound 
to pose questions for decision among those directly concerned with 
the achievement of its aims. In a world of crises, it would be overly 
optimistic to expect perfection; in a world of change, it would be 
overly pessimistic to presume failure. Between these obvious ex¬ 
tremes lies the potential of constructive action. Although only a few 
can make the great decisions that govern the destinies of nations, 
there is within the province of the ordinary individual the means to 
help make such enterprises as the exchange of students achieve the 
ends in view. Who can deny that some obscure, small effort may, 
in the years ahead, have decisive consequences far beyond the more 
conspicuous ones made by the leading figures of our time? 
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